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HE hiſtory of Scotland during the 


_ unfortunate reign of Queen Mary, 


has always been looked upon as one of the 


molt intereſting periods of modern hiſtory. 
Of late it has been treated at large by two 
eminent writers, whoſe works make a con- 
ſiderable figure in the republic of letters; I 
mean, the Reverend Dr Robertſon, and Da- 
vid Hume, Eſq; 


It is perhaps none of the leaſt advanta- 


ges which we now enjoy, that bigotry and 


party-rage, have at length ſubſided. What- 
ever may be the vices of the preſent times, 
ſurely credulity will not be imputed to us. 
Every perſon now expects to be convinced 
by proof only, ſuch as from the nature of 
things may be expected. 

It may ſeem ſtrange, yet it is neverthe- 
leſs true, that the truth of the facts relating 
to the above zra, may with more certainty 
be judged of at this day, than could have 
been done at the time when they happen- 
ed: This may eaſily be accounted for. The 
partifans of thoſe times were too much in- 

a 2 | flamed 
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flamed to trace coolly, and with delibers- 
tion, the certain evidence of facts. Heat- 
ed with paſſion, declamation often ſuppli- 
ed the place of reaſon and proof. Hence 
it is, that from the many volumes of the 
controverſial writers of that age, it is no 
eaſy matter at this day to inveſtigate truth. 
The genuine writings relating to the 
above period, from which moderate men 
could with certainty have judged, were 
not to be come at. Locked up in the cabi- 
nets of miniſters, whoſe intereſt it was to 
have them concealed, they lay hid, until 
the hand of time has at length thrown 
open the repoſitories, and produced theſe 
writings into light. The large collec- 
tions of ſtate-papers from the Cotton li- 
brary and Paper-office publiſhed by An- 
derſon, Cecil Lord Burleigh's papers, pu- 
bliſhed by Haynes, Dr Forbes's papers, and 
a ſtill later collection of the above mini- 
ſter's papers from the Hatfield library, pu- 
bliſhed ſo late as the year 1759, by Mur- 
den, all ſerve to throw new light upon the 
tranſactions of rhe Engliſh court with re- 
ſpect to Mary Queen of Scotland. | 
It 1s true, however, that ſuch part of the 
written evidence as ſerved to blacken and 


de fame 
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defame that princeſs, was taken care to be 
publiſhed at the time, and ſpread abroad 


againſt her. Such were certain letters ſaid 
to have been written by her to the Earl of 


Bothwell. Upon the evidence of theſe, 


Mary has been generally condemned, and 


her name conſigned to infamy. And in- 


ddeed, if we admit theſe writings to be ge- 

nuine, her advocates will labour in vain to 
convince the world of her innocence. 

Theſe writings were, however, not only 
denied by the Queen to be hers, but poſi- 
tively aſſerted by her and her friends to 
have been forged by the Earls of Murray 
and Morton, her accuſers, who produced 
them againſt her. 


A late author, the learned Mr Goodall, 


keeper of the Advocates library at Edin- 


burgh, was the firſt who attempted to bring 


a direct proof of the forgery of the let- 
ters. His examination of them, and the 
concluſion he has drawn from thence, is 


one of the moſt acute and ingenious pieces 


of criticiſm that 1s extant. 
On the other hand, Dr Robertſon and 
Mr Hume have, in oppoſition to Mr Good- 


all, endeavoured to ſupport the authenti- 
city of theſe letters. 
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hs this ſtate he author of the following 
treatiſe has taken up the queſtion. Curio- 
ſity, and a ſtrong defire to find out the 
truth, were inducements to him to try, if, 
amidſt ſo many mazes and perplexed wind- 
ings, ſome path might not be fallen upon 
that led to truth. | 

His plan was, to trace theſe letters, ſtep 
by ſtep, from their firſt appearance in the 
hands of the Earl of Morton, who produ- 
ced them againſt Queen Mary; and to re- 
mark, with care and candour, every circum- 
ſtance that attended them, through the 
whole procedure in the * be- 
fore Queen Eliſabeth and the Engliſh 
council. 

Towards this plan Mr Goodall had 
ſmoothed the way, by the collection of ori- 
ginal papers contained in the ſecond vo— 
lume of his work; by which he has united 
the chain of procedure in the above con- 
ferences, and ſupplied us with ſuch papers 
as Anderſon in his collections has with 
much partiality ſuppreſſed. | 

In proceeding upon this plan, the author 
was ſoon ſenſible of the light breaking in 
upon him, by the beams of which he . 
been ecke. | 

"Beſides 


! 


| Beſides the Queen's letters to the Earl of 
Bothwell, ſome other pieces of written evi- 
dence were produced by the Earls of Mur- 
ray and Morton againſt her, which Mr 
Goodall had not examined ; ſuch as, the 
keve-verſes or ſonnets ſaid to be written by 


her to Bothwell ; alſo the confe//zon of Ni- 


cholas Hubert, or French Paris. "Theſe the 
author has now critically examined, and 
brought under the eye of the public. 

He has likewiſe brought together in a col- 
lective view the direct or poſitive evidence, 
ſtill on record, tending to ſhow what part the 


Earls of Murray, and Morton, and Secre- 


tary Lethington, had in the murder of the 
Lord Darnley. This part naturally leads 


into a hiſtory of the whole facts which 
ſerve to throw light upon that dark affair; 


and to an examination of the hiſtories of 
Dr Robertſon and Mr Hume, in ſo far as 
they relate to theſe facts. 

In treating this ſubject, as the author 
diſdains the name of a party-writer, he is 
5 of no deſign to miſlead the read- 

He has aſſerted nothing without gi- 
35 good authority; he generally quotes 
the very words of the records, and leaves 


the 
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the reader to give his own judgment. If 
he has differed, either in point of fact or 
argument, from any of the lateſt writers 
on this ſubject, he has given his reaſons; 
and hopes he has done ſo with that defer- 
ence which is due to the public, and with 
that temper and good manners which eve- 
ry gentleman has a right to expect. In 
the courſe of argument, it is ſcarce poſ- 
fible for one who thinks he has conviction 
on his ſide, to remain at all times cool and 
unconcerned. If, in ſome paſſages, he may 
have exceeded the moderation of a critic, 
he did not mean to offend, and hopes that 
he will not often ſtand in need of an in- 
dulgence on that account. 

Almoſt two centuries have paſſed ſince 
the time of the tranſactions which gave 
riſe to this diſpute; and however the par- 
tiſans of thoſe times might have been in- 
flamed in their controverſy, the author ſees 
no good reaſon, at this day, for keeping up 
that ill humour. He looks upon this ſub- 
ject as one of thoſe dark and intricate parts 
of hiſtory that have occurred in the annals 
of every nation. 
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It 1s, perhaps, of no great moment, at 

this day, to find out whether the accu- 
ſation brought by Philip the Fair of France, 
againſt the Knights Templars, was truly 
juſt, or altogether falſe and political, in 
order, by their extirpation, to ſeize upon 
the immenſe revenues of that rich com- 
munity : Or whether the perſon who 
appeared in different places, after the de- 
feat of Don Sebaſtian King of Portugal, in 
Afric, and was impriſoned and put to 
death by the King of Spain, then in pot- 
ſeſſion of his dominions, was an impoſtor, 
or the identical King of Portugal. Such 
dark paſſages 1n hiſtory have exerciſed the 
pens of the learned, the curious, and the 
inquiſitive, in every age. As ſuch the au- 
thor conſidered the preſent ſubject, and as 
ſuch has treated it, with no other view, 
than that of diſcovering the truth, by endea- 
vouring to elucidate a piece of hiſtory, in 
itſelf important and intereſting. At the 
ſame time, for the honour of the ſex, what 
generous breaſt would not endeavour, if in 
his power, to reſcue an unfortunate and di- 
ſtreſſed princeſs, from a load of infamy 
that has been thrown upon her? Who can 


even read Dr Robertſon's hiſtory of the ill- 
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fated Queen! Mary, without * to find 

her innocent? 

The author's firſt intention was to ſtu- 
dy brevity ; on which plan, it may be ſaid, 

his work might have been more conciſe 

and contracted: But when the ſubject is 


conſidered to be an examination of vri- 


tings, and a critical diſcuſſion of the ſeve- 


ral arguments of different authors founded 
upon theſe writings, he hopes there will 
appear good reaſon for his chuſing rather 
to be 3 than hort, and full rather 
than obſcure. 
He is very ſenſible of the ons 
attending his work, and of the indulgence 


of the public in their favourable reception 


of the firſt impreſſion of it. He has by a 


reviſal of the former edition, retrenched 


what he thought was ſuperfluous, and a- 
vailed himſelf of ſeveral obſervations of his 
friends, in making very conſiderable addi- 
tions in the preſent. His greateſt difficulty 


through the whole has been, to trace out the 


avenues that lead to truth, and to clear away 


the rubbiſh of two centuries, which obſcu- 


red and choked them up. 
Clara prepandere lumina menti, 
Res quibus occultas —_— conviſere poſſi * 
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Into the E VIDE Nc E againſt 
MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 
-- K . b.. b K. K. A. K.. K.. bop depo .f. . . K.. .. Þ 


G J. 
The hiſtory of the Letters ſaid to have been 


written by Queen Mary to the Karl of 


Bothwell. 


HE letters ſaid to have been 
written by Mary Queen of Scots 
to the Farl of Bothwell, have 
been the ſubject of much diſ- 
pute among the writers of the hiſtory 
of thoſe times. Much virulence and in- 
vective have been thrown out from both 
ſides ; at the fame time that the bulk 


of the arguments uſed by either party has 


been rather conjectural than founded upon 


A. facts. 
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TT 
facts. The adverſaries of that princeſs 
have always regarded theſe letters as an in- 
vincible proof of her knowledge and parti- 
cipation of the crimes laid to her charge. 
And indeed, allowing them to have been 
genuine, there is no reſiſting the force of 
ſuch a concluſion, It is my deſign, by 
tracing the hiſtory of thoſe letters from 
their very firſt appearance, to detach them 
trom that confuſed heap of rubbiſh under 
which they have artfully been buried ; 
to produce them into light, ſtript of their 
ralle colouring ; ; and, by coolly and diſ- 
paſſionately conſidering the arguments on 


both ſides of the queition, to endeavour to 
inveſtigate the truth, 


THE way and manner in which theſelet- 
ters came into the poſleſſion of the Queen's 
enemies, 1s conveyed to us by a Memoran- 
dum, publiihed along with Buchanan's 
Detection . In thete words: 


ME u 0 R A N D U NM. 
% That in the caſtell of Edinburgh thair 
* was left be the Erle of Bothwell, before 


* Deteotivu here means a work publiſhed by Buchanan, in- 
titled, “ Deccction of the c coigs of * "Ix Anderſon, vol. 2. 
p. 92. 


is 


=o 
his fleeing away, aal was ſend for be 
ane George Dalgleith, his ſervand, who 


c was taken be the Erle of Mortoun, ane 


<« ſmall gylt coffer, not fully ane fure lang, 
garniſht in ſindrie places with the Ro- 
man letter F under ane King's crowne; 
wharin were certane letteris and writings 
weel knawin, and be aithis to be affirmit 
to have been written with the Quene of 
Scottis awin hand to the Erle.” 

The letters ſaid to have been contained 


in this box were eight in number, all writ- 


ten in French. And beſides theſe, there 
were ſome love-ſonnets, allo in French, and 


a promile of marriage by the Queen to 


| Bothwell. 


Upon this {ſhort account given of the 


manner in which the letters came to light, 
it 8 not be improper in this place to 
make a few obſervations. | 

1. As the matter contained in the letters, 
in plain words, acknowledges a criminal! 
intercourſe between the Que en and Both- 
well, and likewiſe gives pretty plain hints 
of a defign to murder the King, it is mott 
amazing to think how ſach ſtrong and pal- 
pable dens, againſt herſelf, could be 
committed by her to writing. 
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2. It is no leſs aſtoniſhing, that Both- 


well, to whom the letters are ſuppoſed to 


have been addreſſed, ſhould have kept ſuch 
evidence againſt himſelf one moment in his 
hands without deſtroying them, as no good 


reaſon can poſhbly be «goo for his pre- 


ſerving them. 

But theſe are only preſumptions, which 
cannot deſtroy facts. Letters are diſcover- 
ed and produced. It ſeems, however, to 
be an eſtabliſhed maxim, founded on com- 
mon ſenſe, as well as equity, that if any 
man, by the diſcovery of a writing or deed, 
pretends to {trip another of his property, 
the pretender muſt not only prove the au- 
thenticity, but hikewiſe give ſome reaſon- 
able account how ſuch wining fell into his 
hands. 

To apply this to the preſent queſtion : 
From the letters themſelves, the prefump- 
tion ſeems to ſtand in favour of the Queen ; 
that neither ſhe, nor indeed any woman of 
common prudence or modeſty, could have 
written them. As therefore they were pro- 
duced by the Earl of Morton as his diſcove- 
ry, in the manner before recited, it becomes 
neceſſary to examine every circumſtance 


that 


Bu 


that relates to this diſcovery ; which may 
be done in a few words. | 
On the 15th of June 1567, the Queen 
having left Bothwell, delivered herſelf into 
the hands of Morton and the Lords of his 
party, who ſent her priſoner to the caſtle of 
Lochleven. 

On the 20th June 1 567, George Dalgleiſh, 
Bothwell's ſervant, was ſeized, and, in his 
cuſtody, it is alledged, were found the a- 
bove mentioned box and writings. Six 
days after, he is examined before Morton, 
Athole, and Grange, Lords of the ſecret 
council. A copy of his examination and 
depoſition, ſaid to be taken from the origi- 
nal in the books of juſticiary, atteſted by 
Sir John Ballendane juſtice-clerk, is hand- 
ed down to us. This remarkable particu- 
lar naturally occurs to be obſerved in it, 
that it was ſurely of great importance for 
Morton, who then had the box in his cu- 
ſtody, and, as the record bears, was preſent 
at Dalgleiſh's examination, to have con- 
fronted him with the perſons who appre- 
hended him ; and to have aſked him ſome 
queſtions relating to this box; ſuch AS, 
Whether or not this box was in Dalgleith' 
cuſtody en he was ſeized * What —_ 


he 


| „ 
he received Gram his m de Bothwell, con- 
cerning the box? Who delivered it to him ? 
or, Where he found it? Whether open or 
locked? If open, what it contained? and 


where he was to have carried it! - Dal- 
gleiſh, and the perſons who ſeized him, in 


a matter ſo recent, only ſix days before, 


could h.ve given diſtint anſwers to thoſe 


queſtions. However, 1n the whole of his 
examination and depolition, there is not a 


word mentioned of the box. This man, 
together with Hepburn, Hay, and Pourie, 
Bothwell's ſervants, was tried and con- 
demned at Edinburgh as accellory to the 
King's murder. Dalgleiſn however was 
not hanged till the 3d of January 1568, 


ſix months after his condemnation. For 


what reaſon this reſpite was given, we are 
left to conjecture. 
The firſt appearance of the letters them⸗ 


ſelves, is in an act of Murray's ſecret coun- 


cil, dated the 4th December 1 567, in which 
it is laid, That their riſing in arms againſt 
the Queen, taking her priſoner, and detain- 


ing her perſon in Lochleven, © was in the 


„aid Queen's awin default, in as far as, 
* diverſe her previe letters, WRITTEN 


cc AND 
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6 AND SUBSCRIVIT with her awom hand *, 
© and ſend by her to James Erle of Both- 


« well, chief executer of the horrible 
„murder, [of the King], as well before 


* the committing as after, and be hir un- 


* godly proceeding in a private marriage 


vith him ſuddenly thareafter, it is moſt 
* certane that ſhe was previe, art and part, 


* of the murder of the King.“ This act 


is ſubſcribed by the Earls of Murray, Mor- | 
ton, and others of that party, the Lords of 


the ſecret council, a title they took to 
themſelves immediately on their impriſon- 


ing the Queen. 


Upon the 1 5th day of December, ten 
days after the above act of ſecret council, 
the Earl of Murray's firſt parliament met, 


where an act is paſſed concerning the 


Queen's detention, which is almoſt a tran- 


ſcript of the above act of their ſecret coun- 


cil, juſtifying the Queen's impriſonment 
from her awin default, in ſa far as be 


divers her previe letters, WRIITEN 


„% HALELIE II. e. wholly] with her at in 
* hand g, and ſend be her to James Earl of 


* Goodall, vol. 2. p. 64. 
+ Ancerſon, vol. 2. p. 221.; Goodall, vol 2. p. 67. 


* Bothwell, 


Win 


* Bothwell, &-c. it is certain ſhe was privy, 
art and part, of the King's murder.” 
Upon comparing the words of theſe two 
acts together relating to the letters, it is 
plain, that an ugly jarring betwixt them 
appears; the act of ſecret council aſſerting 
the letters to be written and ſubjcrivit with 
* the Queen's awin hand; whereas the 
act of parliament declares them only to be 
ritten halclie with her awin hand.” 
From whence could ſo ſtrange a diſcordance 
ariſe in two ſuch ſolemn deeds, and in fo 
very material a point? "i 
The only perſon who has attempted to 
explain this jarring betwixt the two records, 


is the learned Mr Hume. As his remark is 


ſingular, I chuſe to cite his own words “. 
In the notes, after mentioning the objec- 
tion ariſing from the diſcordance of the 


two records, he ſays, *© But it is not confider- 
* ed that this circumſtance 1s of no manner of 


* force. There were certainly letters, true 
* or falſe, laid before the council; and 
“ whether the letters were true or falſe, this 


_ © miſtake proceeds equally from the inac- 
curacy or blunder of the clerk, The miſ- 


* Hume's hiſtory of England under the houſe of Tudor, 4” 


edit. vol. 2. p. 500. 
. take 


1 

* take is eaſily accounted for: The letters 
© were only wrote by her, the ſec nd con- 
tract with Bothwell was only j/ub/cribed. 


A proper accurate deſcription was not 


* made, and they are all ſaid to be wrote 
* and ſubſcribed.” 
The proper reply to be made to this {0- 
lution of the above difficulty, is only to de- 


ſire the reader to compare the words in the 


two records before cited. The expreſs words 
are, The prevee letteris written and ſent by 
the Queen to James Er le - of Betbavell, I 
ſcarce think that Mr Hume will perfuade 


any man, notwithſtanding the preciſion in 


which he gives judgment, that theſe words 
can be applied to a contract, which can 
neither be ſaid o have been written nor ſent 
by the Queen to Bothwell, or indeed to 


any other writings whatever but the letters. 


Far leſs could this jarring happen in the 
words of the two records from any miſtake 
or inaccuracy of a clerk. He muſt be cre- 
dulous indeed, who can believe, that, in ſo 
important a matter, the wiſe heads of 
Murray, Morton, and Secretary Lething- 
ton, would have truſted the compiling of 
theſe two acts to a blundering clerk, or 
have let ſuch an obvious blunder eſcape 
B 54.25 them. 
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them. And when it is conſidered, that the 
word Hhalelie is additional in the act of par- 
lament, and is profeſſedly fubſtituted in 
the place of the words and /ub/ſcrivit, there 
can remain no doubt that this variation 
was owing to no inadvertency in the com- 
piler, but to a deliberate correction. 


Tf the letters, farſt produced by Murray 


and Morton in their ſecret council, were 
ſigned by the Queen, certain it is, that the 
letters produced before the parliament had 
no ſubſcription, but were only aſſerted to 
He Halelie, or wholly written by the Queen's 
own hand. If thele letters are genuine, I 
own I cannot ſee how 1o ſtrange 2 diſcor- 
dance can be accounted for, If we ſup- 


poſe them ſpurious and forged, a reaſon 


I think for this variation may be gi- 


ven. It 1s juſtly remarked by the learned 
Dr Robertſon, That when a paper is forged 


with a particular intention, the eagerneſs 
of the forger always prompts him to avoid 
all doubts or uncertainties, and to be as ex- 


plicit as poſſible *. It is probable that the 
operators, in their firſt copies of thele let- 


*# Diſſrtation at the end of his 2d volume, edit 1. in 45, p. 20. 
T ſhall often in the conrſe of this work have occaſion to 
iituſtrate the truth of this ſenſible obſeryation. 


ters, 


E 
ters, would take care to be very explicit and 
full, both as to the matter and contents or 
their manufacture, and likewiſe as to the 
form they were to appear in. Leſly Biſhop 
of Roſs, in his defence “, aſſerts it as a 
thing well known, that there were perſons 
about the court who could counterfeit the 
Queen's hand-writing, and that in fact ſe- 
'I veral letters had been forged in her name, 


4% 
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by the Queen herſelf, in her inſtructions to 
her commiſſioners at York +. The ardor 
of the forgers, to make the letters to Both- 
well fully concluſive againſt the Queen, 
might very naturally prompt them at firſt 


* «© — As though it is not notoriouſly knowen throughout the 
worlde, that ye are her moſt mortal enemies ; as though theſe 
3 counterfeit letters were not the underpropped poſtes and uphold- 
"2 « ers of your whole treachery and uſurped kingdome ; as thoagh 
« that many in Scotlande could not expreſie, and reſemble, and 
& counterfeit in their writings, the Qucenc's very chzratter ; 
« and as though there were not among yourtelves ſome ſingaler 
a artificer in this handy-craft, and that hath ſent letters alto 11 
her very name, aſwel into Englande, as to other places hy- 
| e ſides, without either her commaundement, or knowledge. 
« How can I chooſe then, but ſay, that this deede is your ſhame- 
« ful handy-craft, and not her hand-writing ? Yea ſurely, al this 
« is your owne fained forping, and moſt vile counterfeiting ;* 
Anderſon, vol. 1. p. 20. | 
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and ſent to England. This is alſo aflerted 
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to affix her ſubſcription to them; and in 
this ſhape they were aſſerted by Murray, 


Morton, and others, before their own ſe— 


cret council, to be written and ſubſcrivit 


with her awwin hand. But after theſe cun- 


ning politicians came to confider deliberate- 
ly, that © thoſe horrible letters“ (to cite 
the opinion of the Engliſh commiſſioners 
in their own words) ““ conteynit ſuch 
„ foule matteir, and abominable to be ei- 
ther thought of or written by a prince,” 
upon cool reflection , that it might ſhock 
the credulity of many people to believe, 
that the Queen could not only be fo wicked 
as to write ſuch letters, but even ſo far de- 
prived of common ſenſe, as to put her name 
to them; they might very naturally, in the 
copies they produced before the parliament, 
link the ſubſcription, and, in place of men- 
tioning the letters to be oritter and fubſeri- 
vit by the Queen, ſubſtitute the words 
Halelie with her ati hand, In which form 
they ever afterwards appeared. How far 
this will account for the different dreſs in 
the very firſt appearance of the letters, from 
* Anderſon, vol. 4. p. 62. : ; 

T We ſhall fee afterwards a palpable inſtance where the ſame 


ardor was on reflection repreſſed on a ſimilar occaſion, 


that 


13 


that in which they afterwards were exhibit- 


ed to the public, I leave to the reader to 
determine. I proceed to the hiſtory of the 
letters. | 

The next appearance the letters made 
was at York, in October 1568, at a confer- 


ence betwixt Leſly Biſhop of Roſs, the Lords 


Livingſton, Boyd, Herries, Cc. on the part 

of Queen Mary; and the Earls of Murray, 
Morton, Secretary Lethington, and George 
Buchanan, on the other ſide, before the 
Duke of Norfolk, Earl of Suſſex, and 
Sir Ralph Sadler, as commiſſioners for the 
Queen of England. There it appears, by 
a letter ſigned by theſe laſt, that the letters, 
and other evidences againſt the Queen, were 
produced and ſhewn to them by Lething- 
ton, Buchanan, and Mackgill, © privately, 
and in a ſecret conference; not as com- 
e miſſioners, as they proteſted, but for their 
* (the Engliſh commiſſioners) better in- 
ſtruction, after declaration of ſuch cir- 
* cumſtances as led and induced to vehe- 
* ment preſumption to judge the Queen 
* guilty of the Kang's murder *.” 


A letter to Queen Eliſabeth from her commiſſioners at York, 
the 11th of October 1568; Cot. lib. ; Goodall, vol. 2. p. 140. 


It 


111 
It is apparent, from this private and ſe- 
cret conference concerning the letters, and 


the precaution of Lethington and Bucha- 
nan being employed to ſhow and explain 


theſe letters to the Duke of Norfolk and 
Earl of Suſſex, not as commiſſioners, that 


Murray and his party, though by this un- 
derhand way they defamed the Queen, 
were at great pains to conceal their ſecret 
practices from her commiſſioners, who at 
that time had orders from Mary, and were 
inſtructed to call for the evidences of their 


charge. This appears from the articles 


and inſtructions given by the Queen to her 


commiſſioners. The Queen had heard a 


ſurmiſe of letters ſaid to be written by her. 
In the ſeventh article of her inſtructions to 
her commiſſioners ſhe thus charges them: 
In cais thay alledge thay have ony wri- 
* tingis of mine, quhilk may infer. pre- 
* ſumptioun againis me, in that cais ze fall 
deſyre the principallis to be producit, and 
* that I myſelf may have inſpectioun thair- 
© of, and mak anſwer thairto. For ze fall 


affirm, in my name, I never writ ony 


thing concerning that matteir to ony crea- 


ture: And gif ony fic writingis be, thay 


* ar falſe and feinzeit, forgit and inventit 
| f | cc be 
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ce be thameſelfis, onlie to my diſhonour 
„and ſclander: And thair ar divers in 
e Scotlande, baith men and women, that 
can counterfeit my hand-writing, and 
« write the like maner of writing quhilk I 


« uſe, as weil as myſelf, and principallie fic 


«as AF 1 cumpanie with thameſelfis *.” 
A cotemporary author has informed us, 


| that this had been done by Maitland her 
ſecretary ; © It was notourly known (ſays 


„this author) that Lethington had often 


* counterfeited the Queen's hand . But 
to proceed: = 

The letters having been thus ſhown in 
private to the Engliſh commiſſioners, and 
the contents fully explained to them by 


Lethington and Buchanan, a moſt minute 


abſtract of their whole contents is tranſ- 


mitted to Queen Eliſabeth, which is {till 
extant J. I am not fond of reflections: in 


this place, however, I cannot help taking 


notice, that this underhand dealing of the 
Scotch commiſſioners, in defaming their 


ſovereign, while at the ſame time they, 


_ ® Cot. lib. Goodall, vol. 2. p. 342. 
| + Crawford's Memoirs, p. foo. 
41 Cot, lib. Goodall, vol. 2. p. 148. 
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with the utmoſt anxiety, concealed their 


evidences from her, has too much the air 


of aſſaſſination. 


Dr Robertſon, in this part of his hiſtory, 


takes no notice either of the above private 
conference, and expoſition of the letters to 
the Engliſh commiſſioners, or of the 
Queen's inſtructions, aſſerting the forgery, 
and defiring inſpection of thoſe letters. 


Qucen Eliſabeth and her miniſters ha- 


ving adjourned the conferences, betwixt 
Mary and her ſubjects, to Weſtminſter, 
the Earl of Murray and his party, on their 


arrival, were introduced to, and graciouſly 


received by Eliſabeth; and any ſcruples 


they had, or delicacy, with reſpect to their 
acculing Mary, being ſoon removed, they 
gave in their charge or libel on the 26th 


November 1568, publicly accuſing her of 


being in the foreknowledge of, and parti- 


cipant with Bothwell in che murder of her 
huſband. 

I do not mean to enter into a minute de- 
tail of the procedure of the partics at thoſe 
{everal conferences ; let it be remembered 


always, that my plan at preſent confines 
me to 3 only upon What regards the 


letter 
Mary, 
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Mary, being informed of the accuſation 
thus publicly made againſt her, inftructed 
her commiſſioners, 3d December 1568, to 
o preſent a demand in her name, That as 
7. FElifabeth had given admittance, both in 
private and public, to her accuſers, ſhe * 
likewiſe might be © permitted to cum in 
proper perſoun to hir Majeſties awin pre- 
ſence and of hir nobilitie, and in the 
preſence alſo of the haill ambaſſadouris 
of other cuntreys, then reſident within 
hir Hienes realme, to declaire hir inno- 
cencie, and to mak hir Majeſtie and 
thayme underſtand the untrew invented 
calumnies of hir ſaidis rebellis, for the 
better defence of hir Gracis honor, ſatiſ- 
factione of hir Hienes, and all other Chri- 
ſtiane princes and guide ſubjectis quhat- 
ſumever. And alſo ſen the ſaid rebellis 
J has taken upon them unjuſtly and boldly 
: to accule thair native ſovereign, deſyris 
3 *© alfothat thay may be ſtayed and arreſted 
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laid to thair charge +.” | 
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* Anderſon, vol. 4. p. 166. ; Goodall, vol. 2. p. 220. 
+ Dr Robertſon ſeems to lay greater ſtreſs than it deſerves on 
E the 
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Mary's commiſſioners having preſented 
this ſupplication in their miſtreſs's name, 
Eliſabeth refuſed to grant the deſire of it; 
and, at the ſame time, declared to the com- 
miſſioners, that ſhe would receive proof 


from Murray and Morton of the verity of 


their accuſation. Upon which Mary's com- 
miſſioners remonſtrated againſt this proce- 


dure, © as a prepoſterous order, never uſed 


“in any treaty or conference, yea, not e- 
“ venin caſes of judicial procedure, to re- 
cc 


“heard to anſwer to the alledgeance, and 
* eſpecially in ſo weighty a 8 hey 


the overture made by the Biſhop of Roſs and Lord Herries, at this 


time, for an accommodation with Murray and Morton, after they 
had accuſed the Queen. It is proper to obſerve, however, that 


this propoſal (came not from the Queen ſince the accuſation 
nad been given in by the Earl of Murray.“ So Roſs and Her- 


ce ries declare, Goodall, vol 2. p. 226. And Mary ſcarce had 
time, from the 29th November to the 4th of December, to have 


got a copy of the accuſation ſent her from Weſtminſter to Bolton 
in Lancaſhire, and to have ſent any return concerning it to her 


commiſſioners. They declare the propoſal came from themſelves, 
and not from the Queen; and we have no reaſon to diſbelieve 


them. However ill timed this motion was, and it muſt be owned 


it was ſo ; yet it ſcems too harſh to infer any preſumption againit 
ne Queen, from a propoſal made without her knowledge ; when 


it is conſidered likewiſe that the accuſers had then produced no 


part of their proof, 


therefore 


ceive probation before the party was 
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therefore proteſted, that no further ſhould 
be proceeded in this conference “.“ 

Notwithſtanding this remonſtrance, as 
Eliſabeth's ſole bent was to have the accu- 
ſation fixed on Mary, ſhe, at the very ſame 
meeting, called upon Murray and Morton, 
who directly put into the hands of the Eng- 
liſh commiſſioners the box with the letters 
and French ſonnets ſaid to be written by 


the Queen. They alſo produced a copy of 


the Earl of Bothwell's trial, with the exa- 
minations and confeſhons of Hay, Hep- 
burn, Pourie, and Dalgleiſh, ſervants of 


| Bothwell; who, although they all charge 


* Goodall, vol. 2. p. 229. | 
Mr Hume is of opinion, that by this procedure of Eliſabeth, in 


reſpect to Mary's requeſt, the former ſhowed no ſigns of partiality. 


His reaſons are, becauſe, although ſhe had granted an audience. 
&« to the Earl of Murray and his colleagues, ſhe had previouſly 
« conferred the ſame honour on Mary's commiſſioners, and her 
&* conduct was fo far entirely equal to both parties ;” vol. 2. p. 496. 

Dr Robertſon, on this point, argues in a very different manner: 


% Mary” (fays he, vol. 1. p. 413.) “ juſtly conſidered this as 


c an open declaration of Eliſabech's partiality towards her adver- 
& faries.— Her rebellious ſubjects were allowed acceſs to the 
«© Queen; ſhe was excluded from her preſence : they enjoyed full 
& liberty; ſhe languilhed under along impriſonment,” remote from 


the place of trial: they were encouraged to accuſe her; in de- 


* fending herſelf ſhe laboured under every diſadvantage.” Add 


to theſe, that probation was received before ſhe was allowed 
zo anſever to the accuſation. 
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their maſter, yet none of them pretends to 
aſperſe the Queen in the leaſt with any ac- 
ceſſion to the King's murder *. And it is 
proved beyond doubt, that all of them, at 
their death, publicly abſolved the Queen 


from it. So that ſetting the letters aſide, 
there is no other evidence which Murray 


and Morton could produce againſt the 


Queen +. 


* [ie their julicial eonfeſſions taken from the records of the 
high court of juſticiary; Anderſon, vol. 2. p. 165. et ſeqq. Alſo, 
Affirmation of the Peers of Scotland an this fact; Goodall, 
Val. 2. p-. 359. 


+ Here it is to be particularly remarked, that the only apology 
made by Murray's ſecret council, for riſing in rebellion againſt 


their ſovereign, for impriſoning her in Lochleven, and for all fu- 
ture acts of violence intended againſt her, © was“ (to uſe their 
own words) “ in the ſaid Queene's awin de ſault, in as far as be 


„ divers hir previc letteris, written and ſubſerivit with her awin 


& hand, and fend be hir to James Erle of Poulthwell, — it is 
ce moſt certane that the was previe, art and part, of the actual 
& deviſe and deid of the murther of the Kinge;“ See Goodall, 
vol 2. p. 64. That is, they rofe in rebellion againſt the Queen 
in the month of May; they made her prifoner at Carberry hill 
on the 15th of June; and confined her next day in Lochleven; 
the letters were not diſcovered until the 20th of June; and on 


the 4th of December the fame year, Murray's only pretence to 
iuſtify the rebellion in May, was the letters found on the 20th of 


June following: fo that here the pretended inducement was poſte- 
ror to ihe crime; which leaves the ſtrongeſt preſumption, that 
theſe leuters were fabricated to ſerve their purpoſe. 


In 


8 


13 


In ſupport of them, Morton himſelf, the 
Queen's accuſer, affirmed he got the box 
with thoſe writings from Dalgleiſh in the 
manner above mentioned: and one Craw- 
furd, (a dependent on the Earl of Lennox, 


another accuſer of the Queen), the perſon 


mentioned in the firſt letter as ſent by Len- 
nox to meet Mary in her road to Glaſgow, 
gave teſtimony to the verity of that occur- 
rence, and ſome other ſuch incidents men- 
tioned in one of the letters. Theſe, whe- 
ther true or falſe, ſeem to be of no conſe- 
quence ; for this plain reaſon, that who- 
ever did write the letters, would take care 
to inform themſelves of every incident that 
happened in Mary's company when ſhe 
was at Glaſgow, at the time ſhe is ſuppo- 
ſed to have written theſe letters to Both- 


well; and they could not have applied to 


2 better hand for their information, than 
to this ſervant of Lennox, or even to Len- 
nox himſelf, who, no body will doubt, 
were both very ready to give all the infor- 
mation in their power againſt Queen Mary. 
The box and letters per /e, then, with Mor- 
ton's ſingle affirmation of the manner in 
which they came into his poſſeſſion, are 

the 
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the only evidences againſt the Queen which 


were produced at the conferences. 


The defect of having ſome other impar- 


tial and unſuſpected witneſſes to have con- 


curred with Morton as to the diſcovery and 


ſeizure of the box and letters, and his re- 


markable ſhyneſs in interrogating Dalgleiſh 
on this point, have already been obſerved. 


But it perhaps will be ſaid, that at the time 


of Dalgleiſh's trial, this was an overſight 
which eſcaped even the ſagacity and pene- 


trating genius of Morton, and the whole 
party. The man was hanged *, and he 


cannot now be called from the grave to an- 


{wer queſtions. It is to be obſerved, how- 


ever, that, at this very time, they had in their 
cuſtody a very material and living evidence 


who had a part in the letters. The ſecond 


letter mentions by name, one Paris, or 
Nicholas Hubert, a Frenchman, ſervant of 
Bothwell, who, it is ſaid, was the perſon 
intruſted to carry the letters from the 


Queen to Bothwell. This man had been 


kept in cloſe confinement in St Andrew's 


* Not in a hurry however, being, as we have ſhown, reſpited 
for above ix monihs after his confeſſion. 
＋ Keith, p. 366. 
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during all this time. Now, when one 


Tees the remarkable care and attention of 
the party in collecting every circumſtance 


which they ſuppoſed could be matter of 


proof againſt the Queen in ſupport of their 
_ accuſation, their penury of proof notwith- 


ſtanding, and the pinching neceſſity of 


ſupporting the only evidence they had (that 


of the letters) by the bare and ſingle affir- 


mation of Morton himſelf, the Queen's ac- 


cuſer, and moſt inveterate enemy; it is 


impoſſible to overlook, without the ſtrong- 


eſt ſuſpicion, their omitting to have produ- 
ced ſo very material an evidence as this 
Frenchman, in perſon, to have anſwered to 
the queſtions of Mary or her commiſſioners 
before the Engliſh council, and to the part 
aligned to him in the letters themſelves. 
Mr Hume, who has omitted nothing 
that he thought was evidence againſt the 


Queen, has been very ſenſible of this defect 


of Murray's, in not calling upon Paris; and 


he endeavours tg ſupply it in a pretty ex- 
traordinary manner. On giving in the 
letters“ (ſays he) © Murray fortified this 
evidence by ſome teſtimonies of corre- 
% ſponding facts; and he added, ſome 
time after, the dying confeſſion of Hu- 


bert, 


1 
3 
Eb 


_—_ 1 
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bert, or French Paris, a ſervant of Both- 


* well, who had been executed for the 


King's murder, and who directly char- 
ged the Queen with her being acceſſary 


to that criminal enterpriſe *.” From this 


cc 


account, Mr Hume would make one be- 
heve, that Paris's confeſſion had been given 
in by Murray within a few days after the 
letters, at leaſt whilſt the conferences ſub- 
ſiſted. But that is not fact. The con- 
ferences broke up, and the Earl of Murray 
and his party got liberty from Queen Eli- 
{abeth to return home to Scotland in Janu- 
ary 1568-9, Paris, after lying in cloſe pri- 


ſon till Auguſt 1569, was then put to 


death; at which time it is pretended he 


made theſe confeſſions againſt the Queen. 


But I ſhall hereafter have occaſion more 
particularly to examine this pretended con- 
feſſion by itſelf. 

Upon ſo viſible a partiality of Eliſabeth, 


it is no eaſy matter to ſay what courſe would 


have been moſt proper for Mary to have 


ſteered. Being denied that privilege which 
the greateſt of criminals have always been 
allowed in every civilized nation, that of 


* Hume, vol. 2. p. 497. 


being 
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being heard perſonally in her own defence, 
and confronted with her accuſers, the had 
ordered her commiſſioners to break off all : 
Y further conference, before judges already 
K& ſo determined againſt her. Dr Robertſon 
is of opinion, that, had the reſted there, it 
was the moſt prudent part ſhe could have 
acted. Let it be conſidered, however, that 
her enemies had, at this time, not only ac- 
7 cuſed her publicly of being privy and ac- 
ceſſory to the King's murder, but had, in | 
compliance with Eliſabeth's order, produ- | 
ced their proof, the box with the letters, 
and Morton and Crawfurd's parole evidence 
to ſtrengthen them. This was the conſum- 
mation of Eliſabeth's utmoſt wiſhes. It | | 
behoved Mary, on the other hand, clearly _ | 
to ſee the inferences that might be drawn 
to her prejudice from this ſtep which ſhe 
had been provoked to take. By declining 
the combat, ſhe yielded the victory to her 
enemies, and left them in the clear poſſeſ- —_ 
ſion of the field. They had not only ac- 
cuſed her, they had hkewiſe produced what 
they aſſerted did amount to a full convic- 
tion of her guilt, no leſs than letters written 
by her own hand to Bothwell, the perpe- 
; rrator of the murder. On theſe confidera- 
= — — | tions 
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tions ſhe writes a letter to- her commiſ- 
ſioners 19th December 1566, retorting the 
accuſation on Murray; adding, © And to 
the effect our guid ſiſter may underſtand 
we are not willing to lat thair falſe in- 
ventit allegeances paſs over with filence, 
adhering to zour former proteſtatiounis, 


cc 


© ze fall deſire the mypeclioun and doubillis of 


* all thay haif producit againis us,; and 


that we may the alledgit principal vw ri- 
tingis, gif thay haif ony, producit; and 
with God's grace we fall mak fic anſwer 
thairto, that our innocence fall be knawin 
to our guid litter, and to all utheris prin- 
Aces *. 


£6 
cc 


cc 
«xc 


In 


* Cor. lib. Goodall, vol. 2. p. 289. 
It is to be obſerved, that Auderſon, who pretends to have given 


a fil account, and extracts, of the whole procedure before the 
Enyliſh commiſſioners and council, “ from the time the Queen 


% cicaped from Lochleven until the conterences ut York, Weſt- 


« minſter, and Hampton-court were ended,” vol. 4. preface, 
b 8. has thought proper to ſuppreſs the above letter of Queen 
LJary to her commiſſioners, their remonſtrance- in conſequence, 
dtſiring inſpection and copies of the letters, and their miſtreſs's 
1e{yJution to auſwer the ſame. And he makes no mention of any 
jmther procedure in the matter atier the council of the 16th De- 


cember 1567; Anderſon, vol, 4. p. 192. though they were con- 


uinued, and frequent, to the 2d February 1568; Goodall, vol. 2. 
p. 322. Such a maniſeſt impoſition in this compiler, who muſt 


have ſeen every one of illoſe papers in the Cotton library and 


papers 


WW 
In conſequence of this letter Mary's 
commiſſioners repaired, on the 25th day of 
December 1568, to the preſence of Queen 
Eliſabeth and her council, where they pro- 


_ duced the letter and inſtructions from their 


miſtreſs, which they read before her Maje- 
ſty, and repeated the requeſt to ſee and in- 
ſpect the principal writings produced a- 
gainſt their ſovereign, and to have doubles 


of them. To this Eliſabeth's anſwer was, 
— * Duhilk deſire her Majefty thocht very 


* reaſonabill, and declared hir to be very 
* plaid that her guid fifter wald mak an- 
« {wer in that manner for defence of hir 


* konour ; and to the effect hir Majeſty 
might be the better advyſit upon thair 


deſyris, and give anſwer thairto, deſyrit 
ane extract of the ſaid writing to be gi- 
ven to hir Hieneſs, whilk the ſaid com- 
miſſioners did on the morn deliver *.“ 

It muſt be remembered always, that the 
accuſation itſelf againſt the Queen was in 
general terms, aflirming, © That as the 


paper-office, in the ſame books from which he has extracted the 
papers he has been pleaſed to pive us, is too plaring an inſtance of 


this pentleman's partiality to be paſſed over in filence. Mr 


Hume has followed Anderſon's example. 
* Cot, lib, Goodall, vol. 2. p. 282. 


1 2 Earl 


— 


* the murder, ſo was ſhe of the foreknow- 
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„ Earl of Bothwell was the perpetrator of 


* ledge, counſel, and device thereof TO 
which the Queen, by many letters from 


her confinement, and likewiſe her commiſ- 


ſioners in her name, had given anſwers, 
denying the accuſation, and endeavouring 
to ſhow the improbability of it, and that 


Murray and Morton were themſelves the 


authors of that murder. So far the accu- 


{ations on both ſides were ſeemingly equal. 


Burt Murray had, in ſupport of his charge, 
produced certain writings, letters, as he af- 
firmed, written by her own hand to the Earl 
of Bothwell, which to appearance proved her 
to have bcen in tne forcknowledge of the 
King's murder. What anſwer, if innocent, 


could ſhe make to this? This only one, 


furely, which the did make, That thoſe 
letters were forge:l. She went further; {he 
alerted, that ner accuicrs themſelves were 
the forgers; and for this good reaſon, That 
it was a fact well known, that ſome of 
them could well counterfeit her hand-wri- 


ting, and had been in the practice of ſo 


doing. She therefore requeſted to have in- 
ſypection of the principal letters themſelves, 
and alſo to have full copies of them Geli- 


vered 


8 ] 

vered to her; from which ſhe aſſertecl, 
that ſhe would make the forgery of thoſe 
pretended letters, and her own innocence; 
clearly appear. | 

In the Queen's ſituation, let me aſk the 
moſt prejudiced againſt her, could ſhe have 
made a more proper anſwer? Suppoſe a 
man was to {wear a debt againſt me, and 
offered to prove it by bond or bill of my 
own hand-writing ; if I knew this bond to 
be a falſe writing, what would be my de- 
fence ? Show me the bond itſelf, and I 
will prove it a forgery. If he withdrew the 
bond, and refuſed to let me ſee it, what 
would be the preſumption ? Surely that the 
bond was forged, and that the uſer was 
himſelf the forger. 

The caſe is preciſely ſimilar to the point 
in hand. The Queen, we have ſeen, re- 
peatedly demands to ſee the principal wri- 
tings themſelves, which ſhe aſſerts are for- 
ged. Eliſabeth herſelf ſays, the demand 
is moſt reaſonable. What follows? Is this 
reaſonable demand of Mary's complied 
with! Far from it; we ſhall fee, that, ſo far 
from ſeeing or having inſpection of the ori- 
ginals, that even copies of them are retu— 
{cd to her and her commiſſioners. 


On 
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On che 7th day of January 1569, Lord 
Herries and the Biſhop of Roſs, in coule- 
quence of another letter from Queen Mary, 
which they produced, © paiied to the pre- 


* ſence of the Quene's Majeſtic of Inzland, 


hir Hienes's counſall being alſwa preſent, 
and declarit that they had preſently reſ- 
ſavit writings fra the Quene's Majeſtie of 


Scotland thair ſovereigne, be the whilk 


* thay were of new commandit to ſignifie un- 
to hir Majeſtie, that the wald anſwer to 
the calumnious accuſation of hir ſubjects, 
and alſwa wald accuſe tham as principall 
authoris, inventaris, and executoris of 


* that deed for the quhilk ſhe was falſelie 


accuſit be thame, conform to the wri- 
tings preſentit of before in her name; 
* and thairtore deſirit the writings produ- 
e ced be hir inobedient ſubjects, or at the 
* leaſt the copies thairot, to be deliveret un- 
to thame, that thair maiſtreſs might ful- 
lie anſwer thairto, as was deſyrit.“ 

And the Quene's Majeſtie of Ingland 
* tuik to be advyſit thairwith, and promi- 


„ ſed to give anſwer within two or three 
*Uays *.” 


* Cot, lib, Goodall, vol. 2. p. 297. 


E ] 


One may eaſily imagine, that if Queen 
Eliſabeth had truly any intention that a fair 


trial and inſpection of the letters ſhould be 


made, and to hear if any objections could 


be raiſed againſt them, there could be no 


reaſon for heſitating one minute on Mary's 
repeated ſupplication for a ſight of them, 
or, at the leaſt, to have copies of them deli- 
vered to her, without which it was impoſ- 
ble for her, or any perſon alive, to make 
a proper anſwer, or to detect the forgery. 
But this was the very oppoſite of Eliſabeth's 
ſcheme and intention, to give way to a 
ſcrutiny of ſuch precious materials, the 


darling inſtruments of her reſentment a- 


gainſt Mary, which perhaps might Theali- 
date thoſe proofs, and blow them in the 
air; the conſequence of which, as it would 


have been a moſt convincing proof of Ma- 
ry's innocence, mult neceſſarily have been 


a clear conviction, at the ſame time, of 


Murray and Morton's guilt. Eliſabeth 


was therefore fully determined not to give 


ear to thoſe demands. The ſhift ſhe made 


uſe of to avoid this pinching queſtion, ſhows 
her perplexity : In place of anſwering Ma- 
ry's requeſt to ſee the letters, Eliſabeth im- 
medliately after makes the following pro- 


poſal 


19] : 
poſal to Mary's commiſſioners, 7th Janu- 


ary 1568, * That it were beſt home appornt- 


nent ſuld be made between the Quene of 


Scotland, hir guid ſiſter, and hir ſubjectis; 
and to the effect the ſaid Quene may 
live in ſuretie in tyme cuming, and becauſe 

Lit hes bein thought that ſcho miſly kit hir 


ſubjectis, throw thair evill behaviour to- 
ward hir, and thay miſlyke alſo hir go- 
vernment; it ſemit thairfoir maiſt meit 
and convenient, that ſcho, as being wea- 
rie of that realme, and government thair- 
of, ſould zield up the crown, and govern- 
ment thairof, and demit the ſamin in fa- 
vouris of hir ſone the prince; — and ſcho 
* 1n the mean time to remain in this realme 
of Ingland privathe, and ſo the country 
* ſould be at ane quyetneſs *.“ 

It will be remembered, that when Ma- 
ry's commiſſioners had of themſelves, with- 
out any authority from her, and before 
Murray had produced the box and letters, 
propoſed an accommodation between the 
parties, then Eliſabeth had told them, 
That after ſuch accuſation, ſhe thought it 
inconſiſtent with her ſiſter Mary's honour 


® Cot. lib. ; Goodall, vol. 2. p. 300. 


and 


l 33 ] 


and innocence to have the matter ended by 


appointment. The reaſon for Eliſabeth's 
altering her note at this period 1 15 extreme- 
ly obvious. 

The anſwer made by Mary to this pro- 
poſal of Eliſabeth's, was ſuch as a high- 
born ſpirit, conſcious of innocence and op- 
preſſion, could only have dictated : © TI am 
* determined rather to die, than ſubmit to 
e ſuch a meaſure; and the laſt words of my 


* life ſhall be as Queen of Scotland Þ.” 


The firm tone in which Mary expreſſed 


| herſelf at this time, and her whole beha- 
viour, ſhows, that the ſufficiently under- 


ſtood Eliſabeth's ſcheme, and that impartia- 


lity was not to be expected from her. She 


was determined, notwithſtanding, to vindi- 
cate her innocence; and at the {ame time 
to prove, that Murray, Morton, and Le- 
thington, whom ſhe had already publicly 
accuſed, were themſelves the deviſers, and 


| ſome of them the perpetrators of the King's 
murder. 


Either of theſe points was inconfiſtent 


* Cot. lib.; Goodall, vol 2. p. 225. 


+ Je ſuis reſulue et deliberie pluſioſt mourir, gue de faire; 
et la derniere parole que je ferai en ma vie, ſora d' ne Royne 


Eſcoſſe.; Paper office ; Goodall, p. 2. p. 301. 
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with Eliſabeth's plan: She had ſpirited on * 
Murray and his aſſociates, publicly to 
N charge their ſovereign as a murdereſs and | | 
11 adultereſs. She had the addreſs to get in- 1 
„ to her hands what, they alledged, amount- Z 
ed to a proof of their charge. Whether 2 
theſe were true or not, the world would al- 
ways believe them to be ſo, provided they 
"i were not expoſed, and found to be ſpurious. 
It was therefore high time now to diſmiſs _Þ} 
i Murray and his party, to avoid any diſcuſ= 
_ ka lion of their evidence, and likewiſe to baffle 
4 che attack made againſt themſelves. 
$ | Upon the 1ith of January 1569, the 
wil commiſſioncrs on both ſides were brought 
to meet in preſence of the Engliſh council, 
where Secretary Cecil, in Eliſabeth's name, 
* declarit that the Erles of Murray, Mor- 
* ton, and thair adherentis, wer licencit be 
the Quene's Majeſtie to depart into Scot- 
* land. And becauſe it was bruitit and L 
Klaunderit that thay wer participant of 3 
the murthour of the Quene's huſband, — _ 
thay deſirit to knaw quhether thay wald 
acculc thame in the Quene's name, or in ; 
thair awin names *,” "4 
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1 
The anſwer made by the Queen's com- 
miſſioners to this, was, That by a ſpecial 


command of their ſovereign, © by her let- 
* teris under hir ſignet, —thay wer expreſlie 


* commandit to accuſe the Erle of Murray, 
and utheris his adherentis, to be principal 
authouris, inventaris, doaris, and ſum of 
thame proper exequutouris of the mur- 


thay had alreadie publictlie gevin in 
thair accuſatioun in write, and offerit 
thame conſtantlie to abide thairat, in 
thair miſtres's name; and had offered 


60 


£6 


Devices of this ſort have often, with ſucceſs, been prattiſed, 


to fave appearances, and to conceal inquiries from the public view, 


which were not fo convenient to be laid open. Thus, to give an 


inſtance from Modern Hiſtory, in the year 1734, when a 


petition was preſented to the honſe of Peers by the Dukes of Ha- 
miton, Queen{b:rry, Montroſe, and many other Scotch Peers, 
complaming of undue practices, and acts of bribery and corrup- 
lion, uſed in bringing about the election of the ſixteen Scotch Pecis 
to ſit in parliament the preceding year ; and praying, That an in- 
quiry ſnould be made into the facts complained of; the method 
uſed on that occaſion, to ſtifle ſo dangerous an inquiry into thoſe 
dark ſcenes of iniquity, was an order of the houſe, That hefere 
any inquiry ſhould be made, the p-titioners ſhoald give in, in vri- 
ting, the pariicular inſtances of the illegal practices complained 
of, and likewiſe 1h2 names of the perſons by whom ſuch practices 
were uſcd: That is, that they ſhould directly accuin ſome of the 
higheſt perſons then in power, The inquiry in conſequence was 
Cropped, Fide the proteſts of the houſe of Lords, February 1724. 


ES 415 * alſwa 


thour. Conform to the quhilk letteris, 
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1 
alſwa to defend her innocencie, and to an- 


{wer to all the calumnies alledgit or pro- 
ducit againis hir, ſwa being that ſcho 


E 
(e 
* 
cc 


* writtingis gevin in, publictlie or privat- 


„lie, againis the Quene thair maiſtres; 


cc 


Of the Quene's Majeſtie, and hir counſal, 


„ ſappois thay have not as zit obtenit the 


(e 


* the copies thairof, ſcho wald anſwer 


thairto, in defence of hir innocencie, and 
alſwa particularlie nominat and accuſe 
ſuch perſonis, being preſent of thair cum- 
panic, as wer guiltie of that murthour ; 
and wald verifie and pruif the ſamin ſut- 
* ficienthe * | 

This AN” in Queen Mary's 8 
in infiiting even to have copies of the 
writings, and in abiding by their accufa- 
tion of Murray and Morton, was molt irk- 
ſome to Eliſabeth: We ſhall ſee ſhe imme- 


(e 


cc 


on 


ee 


C6 


diately took a molt effectual way to cut 


through this troubleſome affair. 
The very next day, © Upon the 12th 
day of January 1568-9, the Erle of Mur- 
* Cot. lib, ; Goodall, vol. 2, p. 308. 


c ray, 


micht have the copies of the pretendit 


quhilkis thay have divers tymes requirit 


{amen : And how /one that thay reſſavit 


EF 


ray, and all his adherentis, came to the 
© preſence of the Quene's Majeſtie of Ing- 
& land, and gat licence to depart into Scot- 
+4 land *... 
This ſtep was very well judged. By diſmiſ- 
fing theſe gentlemen with their box and wri- 
tings , it deprived for ever the Queen or her 
friends of ſeeing the originals. And now, as 
to giving copies of them, a new device is tri- 
ed in order to elude even that: On the 13th 


of January, the Biſhop of Roſs and Lord Her- 


ries are called to court, and acquainted by 
Cecil 7, © That hir Majeſtie, Quene Eliſabeth, 
will not refuis unto the Quene, hir guid 
* fiſter, to give the dowbillis of all that was 
* producit; — but with this certification, 
that ſcho will have a ſpecial writing ſent 
be the Quene of Scottis, ſignet with hir 
* awin hand, promiſing that ſcho will an- 
* {wer to the ſamin writingis and thingis 
* laid to her charge, but ony exceptioun.” 
To this it was anſwered on the ſpot by 
Mary's miniſters, That what Secretary Ce- 
cil, in his miſtres's name now required, 


was already done, wiz. © by twa ſeveral 


* Cot. lib. ; Goodall, vol. 2, p. 309. 
+ Goodall, vol, 2. p. 233. I Ibid. p. 310. 
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„„ 
« writingis ſchawin and read in preſence of 
„hir Majeſtie (Eliſabeth) and hir counſal, 


“ ſubſcrivit with hir awin hand, and under 


hir ſignet, quhairof the extract was deli- 
verit to Quene Eliſabeth hirſelf *, in the 
„ quhilk ſcho offerit to mak anſwer upon 
certain conditiounis thairin expremit, ſwa 
* being ſcho may have the writingis, or 
* at leiſt the copies of thame.” his an- 
ſwer Secretary Cecil, it would appear, 
thought ſuthcient. He makes no reply; 


and, indeed, it was no wonder. The inten- 


tion of this laſt ſhift, which loſt its aim, 
was only to put ſome colour upon a flat re- 
fuſal to allow Queen Mary to lee either the 
principal writings, or even copies of them. 
Mary's commiſſioners were wiſe enough to 
take hold of this occaſion to urge another 
point, v:z. a complaint in their miſtreſs's 
name, in reſpect “ That tlie Erle of Mur- 
* ray and his adherentis, quha have been 
* publicthe accuſit be the Quene,— wer li- 


* cenſit be the Quene of England to de- 


* Vide Mary's letter from Bowton, roth December 1568, 


p. 26. of this; Goodall, vol. 2 p. 285 and 288. And ditto 


from Bowton the 2d January 1569, p. 30. of this; Govudall, vol. 2. 
p. 298. | 


part 


[0] 
part the realme into Scotland, not abiding 
to heir the defence of the Quene's Hie- 
«© nes's innocencie, nor the tryal and pruif 
&« of thair detectioun, quhilk was offerit to 
* pruif thame guiltie and culpabil of the 
« ſamin crime; but thair being fully di- 


„ mittit, and na end put unto the cauſe, it 


« appeirit not thairfor meit that the Quene 


ſould mak ony furder anſwer, leſs nor hir 


« {aid rebellis be ſtoppit, to remane within 
„this realme, until the time that the trial 
tak end: And gif thay wer ſufferit to de- 


* part, defirit that it might be alſwa lea- 


* ſum to the Quene, thair ſoverane, and 


„hir commiſhoners, to depart into Scot- 


* land, for the greit inconvenience micht 
* follow, in cais the ane part wer permittit 
* to pas to Scotland, and the uther detenit 
„within Ingland ; and the inequallity of 
* dealing in that behalf 1s apparent.” | 

To the quhilk it was anſwerit, That 


27 © the Erle of Murray has promiſit to the 

1 ** Quene's Majeſtic of Ingland, for himſelf 
and his cumpanie, to return agane 
1 quhenſoever hir Majeſtie ſould call for 
him or thame: Bot, in the mean tyme, 
4 * the Quene of Scotland, thair miſtres, 
(could not be ſuffered to depart, for divers 


* reſpects 
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« reſpects *.” Upon this refuſal of the 
Queen's liberty, her commiſſioners entered 
a proteſt. RF 

In this manner did Murray and Morton, 
with their box and letters, withdraw from 
the conferences in England. What after- 
wards became of the letters, we know not. 
They are now loſt, or have been deſtroyed, 
no body knows how. This we are certain 
of, and have ſeen, that Queen Mary, not- 
withſtanding her frequent aſſertions, that 
they were forged by her accuſers, and her 
repeated earneſt ſupplications, both under 
her hand, and by the mouth of her com- 
miſſioners, to ſee the letters, to anſwer 


them, and to prove the forgery upon Mur- L 


ray and Morton, could not prevail in fo 


reaſonable a requeſt. And to her dying | 
hour, theſe very letters, upon which only,, 


at this day, her enemies pretend to found 


any proof of her guilt, were moſt induſtri- 3 
ouſly. hid from her, and at laſt buried for- 


ever in the ſame pit of darkneſs from which |. 


they at firſt emerged. 


The conferences being thus finally broke | 
up, it may be proper to ſhow the ſenti- 


* Goodall, vol. 2. p. 312. 


1 "I : 
ments 


5 . 


ments of Queen Eliſabeth and her council, 


with regard to the matters that had been 
laid before them. 


Eliſabeth's viſible partiality in every ſtep 
of the procedure, her determined reſolution 
not to hear Mary in her own defence, and 
the palpable ſhifts and evaſions uſed to pre- 
vent her from ſeeing the letters produced a- 
gainſt her, can only be accounted for, as a- 


riſing from a tacit conviction, that they 


could not ſtand the teſt of a fair ſcrutiny. 

Before Murray and his aſſociates got their 
licence to depart with their evidence, they 
are called before Queen Eliſabeth's council, 


where Secretary Cecil, by his Queen's com- 
mand, thus harangues them. | 


For fa much as there has been nathing 
deducit againſt them (Murray and his 
party) as yet, that may impair their ho- 
nour or alledgeances; and, on the other 
part, there had been nathing ſufficiently 
producit, nor ſhawn be thame, againis 
the Queen thair ſovereigne, wherby the 
Queen of Ingland ſuld conceive or 
© ony evil opinion of the Queen her guid 
** ſiſter for ony thing yet ſeen ; and thair 
being allegit be the Earle of Murray the 
unqueyit ſtate and diſorder of the realm 
| F | 60 of 


— 8 — 
—— H —— — 


„% 
of Scotland now in his abſence, hir Ma- 
jeſty thinketh meet not to reſtrain his li- 
* berty, G'c. but ſuffers him to depart *.“ 


Whatever might be the real ſentiments 


of Queen Eliſabeth in this matter, it ap- 
pears pretty plain, that the Lords of her 
council, who had been witneſſes to the 


whole procedure in theſe conferences, ſaw 
through Eliſabeth's policy, and were con- 
vinced of Mary's innocence. My authori- 


ty for this, is an incident which happened 
within ſome months after the breaking up 
of the conterences, to wit, the propoſal of 


marriage which the Duke of Norfolk, no 


leſs eminent for his virtue than his rank, 
being the firſt Peer in England at that time, 
made to the Scotch Queen. To this it may 


be objected, That his pathon, and the ad- 
vantages which he propoſed from this 


match, might have blinded him, or made 
him {hut his eyes againſt the truth. Yet 
{urely this was not the caſe with moſt of 


the Engliſh nobility who eſpouſed this 


{cheme f. and particularly the Earls of A- 
rundel 


* Goodall, vol. 2. p. 301. 


+ Dr Robertſon, vol. 1. p. 501. ſays, The greater part of the 
Engliſh Peers, cither directly or tacitly approved of the match as 
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f rundel and Pembroke, and the Earl of 
| Leiceſter, Queen Eliſabeth's favourite, who 


wrote and figned a letter to Queen Mary, 
warmly recommending the match, and pro- 
miſing to ſupport her title to the ſucceſſion 
of the Engliſh crown after the death of E- 
liſabeth. Theſe Peers had all of them been 


in Queen Eliſabeth's council, and had ſeen 


and examined with their own eyes the 


whole pretended evidences produced againſt 


Queen Mary. I leave it therefore to the 
[reader to decide, if ſuch would have been 


the conduct of the Englith nobility in ſup- 
port of Queen Mary's title to their crown, 
and in promoting her marriage with a per- 


ſon of the higheſt rank in the kingdom, 
had they ſeen convincing proof from theſe 
pretended evidences of her guilt as an a- 
dultereſs and murdereſs. 

The preceding account of the ſeveral 
ſteps of the conferences relating to the let- 
ters, from the very words of the records 
themſelves, is ſo very different from, and 
ſo contradictory to Mr Hume's relation, in 


a ſalutary project; and the Earls of Arundel, Pembroke, Lei- 
ceſter, and Lord Lumley, ſubſcribed a letter to the Scotch Queen, 
written by Leiceſter's hand, warmly recommending the match. 


F- 2 his 


[ 44 1 
his late hiſtory, that I think it incumbent 
upon me, in juſtice to the public, to ſet 
down a ſhort abſtract of his account; ſo that, 
upon a compariſon, the impartial reader 


may, from his own eye: ſight, judge how | 


far that gentleman has been directed by 
certain evidence, or prejudice, againſt the 
unfortunate Queen Mary in his repreſen- 
tation of this affair. | 
When the charge (ſays Mr Hume) or 
* accuſation againſt Mary was given in, 
% and copies of it tranſmitted to the Bi- 
* ſhop of Rois, Lord Herries, and her other 
* commilſhoners, they abſolutely refuſed to 
return any anſwer ; and they grounded 
* their filence on very extraordinary rea- 


© ſons: They had orders, they ſaid, from 


their muſtreſs, if any thing was advanced 
that might touch her honour, not to make 
any defence, as {he was a ſovereign prin- 
* ceſs, and could not be ſubject to any tri- 
* bunal; and they required, that ſhe 
* ſhould previouſly be admitted to Eliſa- 
* beth's preſence. They forgot that the 


conferences were at firſt begun, and were 


* ſtill continued, with no other view than 
* to clear her from the accuſations of her 


* enemies ; that Eliſabeth had ever pre- 
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* tended to enter into them only as her 
* friend, by her own conſent, without aſſu- 
* ming any ſuperior juriſdiction over her. 


As the Queen of Scots refuſed to 
* give in any anſwer to Murray's charge, 
the neceſſary conſequence ſeemed to be, 

that there could be no farther proceeds 

* 2108s in the trial 

If this was a necellary conſequence of 
Mary's refuſing to anſwer, (unleſs in per- 
ſon, Mr Hume ſhould have added), it may 
be aſked, How came Eliſabeth, notwith- 
ſtanding, to proceed 1n the trial, in abſence 
of both Mary and her commiſſioners? Was 
not this the height of partiality, in this pre- 
tended friend of Mary, to hear her enemies 
by themſelves, or to receive any thing from 
their hands as ſufficient proof againſt her, 


, 


upon their word only? And when ſhe did 


ſo, ought ſhe not, in common juſtice, to 
have communicated the ſame to Mary ? 
But to go on with our author's account : 
„FEliſabeth and her miniſters deſired to 
„have in their hands the proofs of her 
guilt. Murray made no difficulty in 
producing the proofs of his charge a- 


* Hume, vol. 2. p. 496. 


gainſt 


1 
* gainſt the Queen of Scots, and, among 
te the reſt, ſome love letters and ſonnets of 
« hers to Bothwell, wrote all in her own 
* hand, and two promiſes of marriage to 
* him. They contained inconteſtable 
* proofs of Mary's criminal correſpondence 
& with Bothwell, of her conſent to the 


* King's murder, and of her concurrence 
“in that rape which Bothwell pretended 


* to commit upon her. Murray fortified 
this evidence, by ſome teſtimonies of 
© correſponding facts; and he added, ſome 
time after, the dying confeſhon of one 
© Hubert, or French Paris, a ſervant of the 
“Earl of Bothwell, who bad been executed 
for the King's murder, and who directly 
charged the Queen with her being acceſ- 
* ſory to that criminal enterprife .” 
Would not any one beheve from this ac- 
count, that Hubert had been hanged before 
the time here ſpoken of by Mr Hume, and 
that his confeſſion had been produced during 


the conferences; and yet we have ſeen that 


Hubert was alive all the time of the confer- 
ences, and no confeſſion from him, nor the 


Hume, vol. 2. p. 497. 
leaſt 
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months after they broke up. 


“% Mary's commiſſioners e our 
author) had uſed every expedient to ward 
this blow, which they ſaw coming upon 
them. And finding that the Engliſh 
commiſſioners were {till determined to 
proceed in the method which had been 
projected, they jinally broke off the conter- 
ences, and never would make any rep!y. 
Theſe papers have all of them been fuice 
publiſhed. The objections made to their 
validity, are in general of ſmall force: 
but were they ever ſo ſpecious, they can- 
not now be hearkened to; ſince Mary, 
at the time when the truth could have 
been fully cleared, did, in effect, ratify 
the evidence againſt her, by recoiling 
fro) the inquiry at the very critical mo- 
ment, and reſuſing to give any anſwer to 


the accuſation of her enemies *. 


In anſwer to this I refer the reader to 


the foregoing abſtract of the procedure 1 in 
the conferences, from which he will judge 
with what candour the hiſtorian has ſo po- 
Ravel aſſer ted, that Queen Mary aljolutely 


* Hume, vol. 2 2. p. 408, 


refuſed | 


— 


„„ 


refuſed to give in any anſwer to Murray's 


accuſation and evidence; and that her com- 
miſſioners finally broke off the conferences, 
and never would make any reply. 

On the contrary, it ſtands proved by the 


Queen s letters, and every paper delivered 


in by her commiſſioners to Queen Eliſabeth, 
from the 25th of December 1568, to the 
13th of January following, that ſhe decla- 


red her reſolution to anſwer particularly ta 
the accuſation; and as a necellary ſtep to 


that, ſhe earneſtly ſolicited that ſhe, or her 
friends, might be allowed to inſpect the pre- 


tended evidence, or to have a copy of the ſame. 
Both which requeſts were refuſed to her. 


Thus the account given by the hiſtorian 
of Queen Mary's condu ſtands plainly 
contradicted by the words of the records, 


which, 1t appears, he himſelf has peru- 


ſed. At the ſame time it is eaſy to per- 
ceive the poor evaſion that our author 
pretends to make for this ſo ſtrange a de- 


tail, viz. ½, That Mary had inſiſted to 


confront, perſonally, Murray and Morton 
her accuſers, in preſence of Eliſabeth, the 


whole Engliſh nobility, and foreign ambaſ- 


ſadors; which Mr Hume is pleaſed to ſay, 


was 


19 
was ſuch a requeſt as could not be grant- 
ed *. Let us for once ſuppoſe it was ſo. 
Was this a good reaſon for refuſing to give 
| Queen Mary a ſight of the evidence produ- 1 
| ced againſt her; and while Eliſabeth un- 
juſtly refuſed this demand, did ſhe not put 
it beyond Mary's power to make any an- Y 
{wer whatever? | | 
2dly, Says our author, Mania requeſt 

being refuſed, her commifſſioners had pro- 
teſted againſt all further procedure, on the 
gth of December. The conferences, there- 
fore, according to Mr Hume, were from 
that minute, as he has ſaid above, finally 
broke off. But this is a pitiful ſhift, in 
which our author has followed Anderſon, 
who breaks off his collections, and gives us 
no more of the proceedings of the Englith 
] council after the 16th of December 1567 Þ. 

Let it be alked, What was the baſis of 
theſe conferences, and the deſign of the 
parties by entering into them? Mr Hume 
himſelf has told us above, that the confer- 


* Dr Robertſon is however of a quite different opinion, and 
allows that the refuſal of Mary's requeſt was partial and unjuſt; 
Robertſon, vol. 1. p. 412. 

+ Anderſon, vol. 4. p. 179. as we have already obſcrved, 
p. 26, 
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ences were at firſt begun, 1 were ſtill 


1 


continued, with no other view than to clear 
Mary from the accuſations of her enemies: 
* Eliſabeth,” ſays he, had only entered 
into them as her friend, by her own con- 
* /ent, not aſſuming any juriſdiction over 
* her.” This I agree was truly the foot- 
ing the conferences were on: Mary de- 


mands to be heard perſonally upon her de- 


fence ; to confront and interrogate her ac- 
culers : A demand that will, I preſume, be 
thought a molt jult and neceſſary one. E- 


liſabeth refuſes it: Mary's commiſſioners, 


on {0 manifeſt a partiality, proteſt againſt 
all future procedure in the matter. What 
follows : Let me a{k, Do the conferences 
finally break up, as Mr Hume has aſſerted 
No; it is quite otherwiſe. On the 16th of 
December 150%, ELfabeth “ wald not be 
* content that ony of thame (the Scots 
„“ commiſſioners) ſhould depart into Scot- 


land before the end of this conference *. 9 


She allowed Murray and his aſſociates to 
proceed, and produce the proof of their ac- 


cuſation; and, twelve days after the proteſt, 


he wrote to Mary, and adviſed her to make 
* Goodall, vol. 2. p. 269. 


anſwer 


11 

anſwer *. This Mary had determined to 
do, before the date of Eliſabeth's letter of 
the 21ſt of December; and had already 
written her reſolution to her commiſſioners, 
on the 19th of that month, to have inſpec- 
tion of Murray's proof, and doubles of all 
the writings, ' and with God's grace,” ſays 
' ſhe, © 7 /all mak fic anſwer to thair accuſa- 
„ tioun, as my innocence ſall appear, and thair 
guilt .“ It is plain, therefore, that as the 
conferences were entirly founded on the 
conſent of parties, allowing that Mary's 
commiſſioners, or that even ſhe herſelf had 
broke them off, yet as Murray and his aſ- 
ſociates, on their part, were ſtill going on 
before the Engliſh council, it was {till in 
Mary's power to reſume her defence, as 
Eliſabeth herſelf defired ſhe ſhould do; 
and which ſhe did accordingly, in the 
2 ſtrongeſt manner by letters under her hand 
and ſignet. 
9 the whole, I leave it to every im- 
partial perſon, to judge with what juſtice 
our hiſtorian has given ſentence in favour 
of the evidence againſt Queen Mary, and 
do make his own reflections. At the fame 


* Anderſon, vol. 4. p. 179. 3 Goodall, vol. 2. p. 269. 
F Cor, lib. ; Goodall, vol. 2. p. 289. Pag. 26. of this. 
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time, I think myſelf intitled to lay hold of 
the gentleman's own argument, and turn 


it againſt himſelf, by maintaining, That 


Queen Eliſabeth, by refuſing to Mary and 


her commiſhoners inſpection of the evi- 


dence againſt her, or to give ſo much as a 
copy of the letters, © did recoil from the 
inquiry at the very critical minute when 


* a ſcrutiny was demanded of that evi- 


* dence, and when the truth could have 
been fully cleared; and therefore has ra- 


* tified every argument and proof of for- 
* gery that is now brought againſt them; 


— and, in fine, has left an indelible ſtain 


upon the juſtice of the whole procedure in 
that affair, > 


1 


CHAirN I 


Arad of Mr Goodall's arguments, Sroving . 


the letters to be ſpurious ; — Dr Robertſon 
and Mr Hume's objections to Goodall's proof, 

. — Critical obſervations on theſe authors, 
and anſwers to the objections. 


HE conferences in England being 


| Bothwell, were never afterwards expoſed to 
light. Queen Eliſabeth having attained the 
double end, of blackening Queen Mary, 
and ſecuring the dependency of Murray's 
faction, broke off all further inquiry. That 
copies of the letters were ſoon after ſpread 
abroad, is notorious. After being in the 
hands of Eliſabeth and her council, whoſe 


great aim, through the courſe of their pro- 


ceedings, as has been ſhown, was, to load 
Mary with the crimes imputed to her by 


her rebellious ſubjects, to countenance 
and ſupport them in their uſurpation, and 


to give a ſpecious pretence for detaining 
that princeſs a priſoner in England; 
will 


ended, the original letters, ſaid to have 
been written by the Queen to the Earl of 


"2 
: / 
1. 
1 


ut 


will ſcarce be imagined that Eliſabeth would 
loſe the fruit of her labour, which ſhe had, 
by ſo much induſtry and care, brought to 
maturity, by keeping locked up from the 
public thoſe pretended evidences of Mary' S 
guilt, Her love letters and ſonnets. 

The originals produced were written in 
French, a language then as generally under- 
ſtood at the court of England as it is at 
this day. What a fund this of court-ſcan- 
dal! how delicious to Eliſabeth, to morti- 
fy ſo hated a rival to her genius, to her 
beaury, to her kingdom ! It will obviouſ- 
ly occur, that Mary, by this time, when 
thoſe letters muſt have been in every body S 
hands, might eafily have procured copies, 
and made anſwer to them. I own it is not 
to be doubted but ſhe muſt have got copies 
of them; but, as has been already obſer- 
ved, a forgery cannot be detected from a 
copy, and the inſpection of the originals 
had conſtantly been refuſed to her. What 
anſwer then could ſhe make? An anſwer, 
however, ſhe did make. The Biſhop of 
Roſs, the very ſame Your 7 569, publithed 
her defence ® 


0 Anderſon, vol. 1. part 2, preface v. 


As 


1 


As to the letters, they are aſſerted to be 
forged ; and that it was notoriouſly known, 
that perſons about the Queen had often 
been in the practice of forging letters in 
her name; — that they had neither date, 
addreſs, ſeal, nor ſubſcription ; — that, as 
what was ſaid to be the originals, had on- 
ly been collated by the Queen's accuſers, 
there was no proof that they were of her 
hand-writing. The perſon (ſays the 
Biſhop) who was ſurmiſed to be the bear- 
er, (Nicholas Hubert, or French Paris) © at 
the time of his execution, took it upon 
„ his death, as he ſhould anſwer before 
God, that he never carried any ſuch let- 
ter, nor that the Queen was participant, 
nor of council in the cauſe *.” We ſee 
then, that though the Queen was denied a 
| ſight of the original letters, yet, under that 
diſadvantage, ſhe made as good an anſwer 
as it was poſſible for an innocent perſon in 
her circumſtances to have done. 

I) here is no mention made of the letters 
after this, until the year 1571, when Bu- 
chanan publiſhed his libel, intitled, Dete- 
clio Marie Regine, which at the ſame time 


* Anderſon, vol. 1. part 2. p. 19. 


Was 


| EE 

| was publiſhed in the Scottiſh dialect. Se- 
cretary Cecil immediately took care to have 
it printed in England that ſame year 1571. 
The Latin copy had athxed to it the firſt 


three letters of Mary, tranſlated by Bu- 


chanan into that language ; and the Scot- 


tiſh copy contained eight letters and the love- 


verſes *. 
In the beginning of the year 1572, at 
the time of the Duke of Norfolk's trial, a 
French tranſlation of Buchanan's Detection 
was printed at London, to which were ſub- 
joined ſeven of theſe French letters, and the 
love-ſonnets in verſe. The title-page bears, 
that it was printed 4 Edimbourg le 13 de Fe- 
vrier 1572, par Thomas Waltam. But there 
never was a printer in Scotland of that 
name. 

The original letters themſelves, with the 
ſilver box, delivered back to Morton, being 
long ago loſt, this French copy of the De- 
tection, with ſeven of the French letters an- 
nexed to it, and the love-ſonnet in rhyme, 


* Vide Alexander Hay's letter to John Knox, dated the 1 4th 
December 1571 ; and an anonymous letter pybliſhed at that time 
in England, to give credit to Buchanan's book; Goodall, vol. 2. 
p. 371. and 377.—Vide alſo a letter from Cecil to Walſingham 


in Digges's ambaſſador, p. 151.3 Goodall, vol. 1. p. 106. 
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has, now for theſe 200 years, been looked up- 


on by all parties as true copies of the origi- 
nals, and underwent ſeveral editions as ſuch. 
The late learned Mr Walter Goodall, 
keeper of the Advocates library at Edin- 
burgh, who had made it his ſtudy to col- 
lect materials for the hiſtory of thoſe times, 
a few years ago publiſhed a critical exami- 
nation of the letters. By comparing the 
three different copies of them together, he 
has with great acuteneſs ſhown, that theſe 
pretended letters, ſaid to be written in 
French by Queen Mary to the Earl of Both». 
well, muſt be ſpurious. His arguments 
may be reduced to this ſhort propoſition. 


The letters ſaid to be written in French 
by the Queen, as now extant, have, by all 


parties, been held for true copies of the o- 
riginals produced by Morton, and have, 
down to this time, paſſed unconteſted as 

. EE ” 
Buchanan, the confident of Murray and 
Morton, who attended them both at York 
and London, had the letters in his cuſtody, 
and was ſo much maſter of their contents, 
that he was employed by Murray to fhow 
and explain them to the Englith commil- 
| H |  ttoners 


4; 
Me 
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ſioners at Vork, and tranſlated the three firſt 
of them into Latin. 5 

If then it can be ſhown, that, in place 
of the French being the originals, the Scotch 
copies are the true originals, and that the 
French are apparently tranſlations from 
Buchanan's Latin, tbe concluſion fairly fol- 
lows, that theſe French pretended orig1- 
nals are {purious. This Mr Goodall has 
done. - 

By comparing the letters, as they ſtand 
in the three different languages, he has, to 
a demonſtration, ſhown, that in place of 
the Scotch and Latin being tranſlated from 
the French originals, theſe lait are paJpa- 
bly a verſion from the Latin, and the Latin 


again a verſion from the Scotch. The 


Scotch is apparently original: the thoughts 
therein are naturally and ſententioufſly turn- 
ed, and it abounds in phraſes and proverbs 
peculiar to that language. Theſe are 
ſervilely expreſſed in the Latin, and ſome- 
times erroneouſly: and as often as that 
happens, the French always follows theſe 
errors. of the Latin. I ſhall not tire my 
ręacier with going through all Mr Goodall's 


ingenious remarks ; I ſhall only quote two 
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1 
or three examples from the firſt letter *, 
and refer to his book for the reit. 
1. The Scotch copy ſays proverbially, in 
letter firſt, © Thair's na receipt” (meaning a 
preſcription of phyſic) © can ſerve againis 
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++ feir.” The Latin has, Nullam adver- 


* ſus timorem ee medicinam.” And the 


French is, Qu'il n'y rn point de re- 
„ mede contre la crainte.“ | 


2. Scotch, Ze have /air going to ſee 


66 ſei folk.“ Another proverbial ſaying. 


The Latin tranflator has here committed 
no leſs than two blunders ; he miſtook the 
word /air (or ſore) for fuir, and the word 


ſeik for ſic (or ſuch), and has tran{lated 


them borh erroneouſly in the laſt ſenſe : 
Hella hujuſmodi hominum viſiratio.” 
And the French copies him thus : “ Voy! 1a 
une belle viſitation de zelles gens.“ 

3. The Queen is made to ſay, That ſhe 
ws going to ſcek her reſt till ro-morrow, 
“ guhen” (ſays the) “ fall end my Hb, 
in place of her by//z (or bill), a word uſed 
commonly at that time for any ſort of wri- 
ting. The tranſcriber, from the reſem- 


6&6 


blance of the two words, made it bybil, 


* Goodall, vol. 2. p. 1. 


H'a The 
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The Latin follows him in this abſurdity : 


Ego eo ut meam quietem inveniam in 
© craſtinum, ut tum mea hiblia finiam.” 
And the French follows him thus: * Je 
* m'en vay pour trouver mon repos juſ- 
* ques au lendemain, afin que je finiſſe 
*«* icy ma bible.“ 

The Queen is made to ſay, © I am ir- 
kit, and going to ſleep.” From the ſimilarity 
of the words, the tranſcriber has wrote na- 
Lit (i. e. naked) in place of irkit. Which 
is tranflated in the Latin, © Ego nudata 
* fam ;” and the ſervile Frenchman a- 
gain tranſlates it, Te ſuis toute nue, 1 
* am quite naked.“ We muſt believe the 
(Queen to have been of a very warm com- 
plexion indeed, to be thus writing her love- 
K ſtark naked in the month of Janu- 
ary in Scotland. . 

Theſe are only a few of many ſach pal- 
pabic inſtances diſcovered by Mr Goodall, 


whereby he has proved undeniably, that 


the preſent French letters, in place of being 
the originals, are, to a demonſtration, tranſ- 


lations from Buchanan's Latin, and theſe 


again verſions from the Scotch copies of the 
etters. This he has made ſo evident, that 


r Hume, and likewiſe Dr Robertſon in the 


ertation on the murder of King Henry 
„ 


x 
wats 


a 


6 


Darnley, annexed to his hiſtory, who both 


labour to vindicate the authenticity of the 


French letters produced by Murray and 
Morton, have been obliged fairly to acknow- 
ledge *, that the French letters now extant, 
are palpable tranſlations from Buchanan's 
Latin and Scotch copies of theſe letters: A 
conceſſion the more remarkable, that it was 
never made before by any individual on 


their fide of the queſtion, the preſent French 


copy being always held to be the original 
from the year 1572, until the day that Mr 
Goodall publiſhed his detection of this pre- 


tended original, and expoſed the impoſture. 


Mr Hume, and his ingenious friend the 
author of the Diſſertation, make light of 
this diſcovery of Mr Goodall, and endea- 
vour to evade the force of it, in the follow- 
ing manner. The original letters (ſay they) 


are now loſt, and we know nothing of them. 


I ſhall cite the learned Diſſertator's words 


in his anſwer to Mr Goodall: “ All this 
« author's (Goodall's) premiſes may be 


“granted, and yet his concluſions will not 
* follow, unleſs he likewiſe prove, that 
the French letters, as we now have them, 


Hume, vol, 2. p. 499. Robertſon, vol. 2. P. 2 


4 


are 
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te are a true copy of thoſe which were pro- 


4 duced by Murray and his party in the 
“Scots parhament, and at York and Welt- 
© minſter: but this he has not attempt- 
% ed *,” Mr Goodall is obliged to the 
learned Dr Robertſon for having done it 
for him in his Diſſertation, by fairly ac- 
knowledging, © that Buchanan made his 
* tranſlation, not from the French, but from 
* the Scotch copy f.“ Is not this down- 
right conviction? The hiſtorian here in- 
genuouſly tells the truth, though perhaps 
he was not aware of the conſequence. Had 


there been any other French letters than 


the preſent, what occaſion had Buchanan 


for the Scotch, when he himſelf muſt have 
had poſſeſſion of the originals. The Diſſer- 


tator had certainly forgot, that Buchanan 


was actually one of the aſſiſtants appointed 


to the Scotch commiſſoners, and intruſted 
with the conduct of the whole proceſs ; 
and did, with Lethington, Makgill, and 
Wood, exhibit the original letters, and ex- 
plain their contents in private to the Eng- 


* Robertſon, vol. 2. ; Diſſertation, P- 25+ | 
I Diſſertation, p. 29. 
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liſu commiſſioners . Buchanan could not 
have loſt or miſlaid them, becauſe it is evi- 
dent from Mr Anderſon's account, that 
thoſe letters were tranſlated by Buchanan 
at Londoa in the very time of the confer- 
ences . | 
The point in queſtion is, Whether ſuch 
French letters ever exiſted ? Surely it is a 
fair concluſion to aſſert, that if they did 
not exiſt with Buchanan, they did not ex- 
it at all; and if the Scotch commiſſioners, 
vo were ſaid to produce them, never ſaw 
them, no body elſe ever did. It cannot be 
2 pretended that Buchanan did not under- 
ſtand the French; he paſſed moſt of 
his life in France, and taught a ſchool 
there. Indeed ſince the Diſſertator has been 
drove to deny that the French letters be- 
fore us are true copies of the originals, by 
all laws of proof and criticiſm, it was his 
buſineſs to produce theſe originals. But 
how is it poſlible to fix men, who, after 
having, for two hundred years, quoted 
and inſiſted on theſe letters as originals, 
and have even commended the elegancy of 


* Engliſh commiſſioners letter to Queen Eliſabeth, Cot. lib. 
Cal. C. I. p. 199, ; Goodall, vol. 2 p 140. and 142. 


+ Anderſon, vol. 2. preface, p. fl. and a letter, p. 261. 


their 


1 


their compoſition, on finding themſelves 


forced to give them up, have now recourſe 


to other letters, which they acknowledge to 
be loſt; and now pretend to ſay, were ne- 


ver ſeen, even by Buchanan, who was 


employed by the public to produce them ? 
It was never till this day inſinuated by any 


of the partiſans againſt Queen Mary, that 
the preſent French letters were vitiated | 
tranſlations. Not even Morton himſelf, E 
nor Buchanan, who lived many years after | 1 


the publication of theſe identical French 
letters now before us, ever ſaid ſo; which 
it was incumbent on them to have done. 


The ſilence therefore of theſe two perſons, 
who had the originals in their hands, is a 


clear teſtimony to the authenticity of the 


preſent French copy, which now ſtands in 


place of the original, Thar they are vitia- 
ted tranſlations, was never pretended by 
any body, until Mr Goodall proved them, 
to a demonſtration, to be ſo, Every body 
muſt be ſenſible, that the conceſſion now 
made by theſe gentlemen, would have come 


with a much better grace, had it been prior | 3 | 
to Mr Goodall's diſcovery : It therefore be- : 
comes incumbent upon them now, fince 4 
they give up their own copies, to produce 1 : 
| the! 


eee 
$ 


E | 


the originals themſelves, otherwiſe the pre- 
tended proofs of the Queen's guilt -are 


blown in the air. Mr Hume will perhaps 
tell us again, That it is in vain, at this 


* day, to object to the letters, or t 
© for the originals; they were regularly 


“ and judicially given in, and ought to 


* have been canvailed at the time.” I 


| heartily agree with him. Had the Queen 


remained filent at the time when Murray 
produced his letters, I think his argument 
muſt have been concluſive. Bur did ſhe 


temain filent on that occaſion? On the con- 


trary, ſhe cried aloud, that her adverſaries 
had produced forged writings againſt her; 


ſhe prayed in vain, by repeated ſupplica- 


tions, that they might be inſpected by her 
or her friends; and {he undertook to prove 
the forgery. What was tne reſult of. all 
this? The letters are huddled back in haſte 


to Murray and Morton, and they are fenc 


a-packing to Scotland, with their evidence; 
ſo that the Queen to her dying hour never 
once ſaw them. What they did with them 
after that, there is no body, at this day, 
can tell. We are told they are toll; and 


that is the ſum of the ſtory, The conclu- 


5 | 11011 


E 


fon from this is left to every impartial 
perſon to wter, as he thinks fit. 


But now that it is ſaid the original let- 


ters are loſt, how is it poſſible to make 


good the accuſation againſt the Queen! 
By copies, it would appear. Let it be ſo: 
Theſe copies have now been examined, and 


detected to be vitiated and ſpurious. Any 


body would be perſuaded to think, that 


here the argument muſt naturally conclude 


in favour of the Queen. It is not fo, how- 


ever. We are told, that although the let- 
ters now extant, cannot be ſaid to be either 


the originals, or copies from the originals, 
yet they are tranſlations from tranſlations 


at the third hand. It 1s difficult to com- 


bat with ſo flippery an antagoniſt, who 


ſhifts his ground every minute, and, when 


one thinks he has him faſt, ſlips through 
one's fingers. Let us try, if poſſible, to hold 
faſt this Proteus. 


And, in the ht place, Let us examine 


the arguments brought by Dr Robertſon in 


ſupport of this new, and till now unheard- 
of hypotheſis, That the printed French letters 
now before us, are neither the ſame, nor 


true cones of the original letters that were 


dreduced by Murray and Morton before 


Queen 
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Queen Eliſabeth.— And, fecondly, We 
ſhall examine his proof, That other origi- 
nal French letters, beſides the preſent, ever 
did exiſt. D 

The chief authority brought by Dr Ro- 
bertſon in ſupport of the firſt branch of his 
propoſition, is from the preface to the 
French letters, in which the editor ſays, 
% That he tranſlated theſe letters from the 
Lan” 

I ſhall give the whole in the editor's own 
words. Theſe epiſtles, ſays he, © had 
* been written by the Queen, part in French 
* and part in the Scotch language, and af- 


„ terwards tranſlated entirely into Latin; 
but as I had no knowledge of the Scotch, 
l choſe rather to expreſs the whole that / 


% found in the Latin *. 

I have already ſaid, that the title-page of 
this book bears, that it was printed at E- 
dinburgh, the 13th of February, by Tho- 
mas Waltam. 

I ſhall now prove by neces evidence 
the whole of this tale to conſiſt in a chain 


ky Les epiſtres miſes ſur la fin, avait et- 4 par la Royne, 
partie en Frangois, partie en Ecoſſois, et depuis traduites ent de- 
ment en Latin. Mais n'ayant cognaiſcance de la langue Ecoſſoiſe, 
ay mieux aimer exprimer tout ce que j'ay W en Let 
Coodall, vol. i. Pp. 103. 


1 _ of 


6 ] 


of lies, and that the ſame was contrived as 
a blind to conceal the true place, London, 
where they were printed; and for what 


purpoſe this falle ſtory was contrived. 
And, in the firſt place, That they were not 
printed at Edinburgh, 1s univerſally ac- 
knowledged, and that there'never exiſted a 
printer at Edinburgh of the above name. 
This is owned by Dr Robertſon *. Let us 
now endeavour to ſtrip this Engliſh im- 
poſtor of the French diſguiſe he has cho- 
ſen to cloak himſelf under: for which pur- 
poſe it is neceſſary to trace back the hiſtory 
of thoſe French letters. | | 
= have alrcady ſeen, that, in the year 
1571, Buchanan publithed his libel, called 
3 Marie, both in the Latin and Scotch 
langunges; to which he ſubjoined, in the 
Latin language, a tranilation of the three 
firit it letters, and all the eight letters 
in the Scotch language. 

The very next year, 1572, about the 
time of the Duke of Norfolk's condemna- 
tion, and white a treaty was carrying on 
between Eliſabeth and the King of France, 
it was thought proper to publiſh a tranſla- 

e The name of the. place, as well a+ -f the printer, 15 by 
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tion into French of the Detection with all 
the letters; which, being ſaid to be origi- 


nally written by the Queen in French, were 


ſurely printed verbatim from the originals, 
Jo ſuppoſe otherwiſe, that theſe letters, 


printed and publiſhed along with the 


French tranſlation of Buchanan's Detection, 


were tranſlations done into French from the 
three letters publiſhed by Buchanan in 
Latin, appears to be quite incredible. For 
the original French letters, after being pro- 
duced both in Scotland and England, in 
the years 1567, 1568, 1569, and 1571, with 
the well-known care and induſtry thown 
by Eliſabeth and Secretary Cecil, in pro- 
mulgating every ſcandal againſt Queen Ma- 
ry, and, for that very purpoſe, uſing every 
means to give credit to Buchanan's books, 
as {ſhall be ſhewn, muſt have made co- 
pies of theſe 1dentical French letters very 
common, and in every body's hands. It is 
therefore contrary to all human probabili- 
ty to ſuppoſe, that the tranſlator of the De- 


tection into French, publiſhed in London, 


or where you will, could not procure a co- 
Py of the French letters themſelves, to an- 
nex to his book; but was ſo hard put to 


it, that he even tranflated the letters him- 


if into French from thoſe in Latin pu— 


bliſhed 


2 J 


bliſhed by Buchanan. Yer, improbable as 


this is, let us ſuppoſe it to be the caſe; ſtill 
it will not anſwer. This publiſher of the 
French Detection has averred, © That he 


* had no knowledge of the Scotch lan- 


* guage, and therefore choſe to expreſs all 
* that he found in the Latin.” But Bu- 
chanan tranſlated only three of the letters 
into Latin; nor was it ever heard, that 


any more than the three firſt of the French 


letters were tranſlated into Latin: and yet 


this impoſtor has the aſſurance to ſay, that 
he tranſlated the whole ſeven French letters 


from the Latin.—— But to go on; in ſup- 
port of this glaring falſehood, he is neceſ- 
ſarily obliged to tell another equally groſs, 
viz. That theſe letters had been wholly 
tranſlated iuto Latm . From all which it 
is evident, that the affected diſguiſe and 


lies of this editor were contrived to make 
us believe, that this book was not printed 


in London. 


But after all this, it may be aſked, 


Wherefore all this contrivance, this ſtudied 


diſguiſe and impoſture? No body is at 
pains to tell lies, or diſguiſe the truth, but 


* Entierement traduites en Latin. 
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* 1 
for ſome end or other. This I ſhall endeas 
your to account for. As we have ſeen that 
the place where his book was printed is 
ſtudiouſly concealed, it 1s. only from cir- 
cumſtances that this matter can be found 
out. Fs 

In the year 1571, negotiations between 
the Englith and French courts were on foot, 
touching the Duke of Anjou's propoſal for 
marrying Queen Eliſabeth. Mary had al- 
ways a miniſter at the French court, ſoli- 
citing her releaſe from the hands of Eliſa- 
beth : And at this very period, her relation, 
the Duke of Guiſe, by obliging Colligni 
to raiſe the famous fiege of Poitiers, was 
in the height of glory and power at that 
court *. It therefore became neceſſary for 
Eliſabeth to defeat thoſe ſolicitations of 
Mary, by giving plauſible reafons for de- 
taining in priſon that princeſs; and, above 
all, to expoſe her conduct to the princes on 
the continent in the blackeſt colours Þ+. 


With 


* Hame, vol. 2. p. 521. and 532. 

+ This is not conjecture. The author of L'Innocence de 
Marie, a cotemporary writer, then living in France, expreſsly 
ſays ſo: Mentioning this French edition of the Detection, he 
adds, “ Libelle diffamatoire, envoyé ſecrettement, et a cachette 
* expoſs par la France, contre la Royne d' Ecoſſe, et le Duc de 


% Norfol!;. 


— my 
With regard to the Engliſh nation, Fliſa- 
beth had ſufficiently accompliſhed the a- 
bove meaſure, by publiſhing ſeveral Eng- 


Iith editions of Mary's letters, and eorge 
Buchanan's Detection. | 


But theſe books were confined to Eng- 


land. Beſides, being in the Latin and 
Scotch or Englith languages, in order to 
anſwer the preſent purpole of diffuſing the 
libel againſt Mary through Europe, it be- 
came neceſſary to have it tranſlated into 
the French language, then more generally 
underſtood upon the continent. Another 


accident fell out about the ſame time, 


which concurred to forward this deſig n. 


The Duke of Norfolk having renewed 


his propoſals of marriage to Queen Mary, 


and joined with her in ſoliciting the King 


of Spain to reſtore her to her own domi- 
nions, that whole affair was diſcovered, 
The Duke was brought to his trial, and 
condemned for high treaſon, the 12th Ja- 
nuary 1572. But, as that Nobleman was 
extremely beloved by all ranks in the king. 
dom, and had great connections abroad, 


4 Norfolk, lorſque le Roy Tres Chreſtien, ſrere et allie de ceuc 
4 princeſle, eſtoit ſur le traitè d'une ligue avec la Royne d' Ang. 
ac terre; Jeb, vol. I. Pp. 425. | | , 
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it was thought proper to reſpite his execu- 


tion till May thereafter : and, in the inte- 


rim, to pave the way, by ſhowing the expe- 
diency of it, from his connections with 
Mary, that dangerous rival! and likewiſe 


to expoſe that queen, particularly to the 


court of France, at a time when the treaty 
between Eliſabeth and Charles was in agita- 
tion. 

The inſtructions given by Eliſabeth to 
her miniſter at the court of France, are in 
theſe words: © It were not amiſs to have 
divers of Buchanan's little Latin books to pre- 
ſent, if need were, to the King, as from your- 
ſelf, and to ſome of the other noblemen of 
his council; for they will ſerve to good effect 
to diſgrace her *. 


For thoſe purpoles, _ French tranſla- 


tion of Buchanan's Detection, with the let- 
ters ſubjoined, ſeems to have been made. 
Had it been only calculated for the meri- 
dian of France, and to expole Queen Mary, 


no more was neceſſary to be printed than 


the French Detec ton only, with the origi- 


1 what. purpoſe they happened to be then printed, we 
& are informed by Eliſabeth herſelf and her miniſters, in their 


& inſtructions in the year 1571, to her retideut in France, 


Good. vol. 1. P. 25. | | 
| K na 


E 


| nal letters. But what plainly ſhows that 


this book was manifeſtly deſigned to ſerve 
another turn, in London, is the book itſelf. 
There is annexed to it a treatiſe, intitled, 


„ Sommaire de conſpirations faites par la 
Royne d' Ecoſſe contre la perſonne et l'etat 
de la Royne d' Angleterre.” This treatiſe is 


no other than a libel againſt the Duke of 
Norfolk and Mary; and, by its date on the 


laſt leaf, appears to have been finifhed the 


13th February 1572, juſt a month after the 
Duke's condemnation. 


There 1s hkewiſe another piece of evi- 


dence, which ſeems to put the matter out of 
all doubt, that this book was printed at 


London. In the above treatiſe, or ſommaire, 
mentioning perſons who had been con- 
demned and executed for treaſon, inſtigated, 
as 1s alledged, by Mary, it 1s ſaid, © Entre 
leſquelles au commencement de cette anne 
1572, etoit un Anglois nomme Mather, 
avec un autre nomme Barn.“ Theſe men, 
we know for certain, were executed at 


London on the 11th of February 1572, and 


the book was finiſhed at the printing-houſe 


' (achevee d imprimer le) 13th of February 
that year. It is impoſſible, therefore, that 


a book, printed any where elſe than in 


N 


London, 


3 


Landon, of that date, could give An account 
of executions which happened there only 
two days before. There is one way to evade 
the force of this laſt evidence, by ſaying, 
that as the place of printing 1s diſguiſed, 
the date may be ſo too. I can ſee a good 
reaſon for not avowedly printing in London 


ſo inflammatory a libel againſt the firſt and 


greateſt peer of the realm, a man in ſuch 
general eſtimation as the Duke of Norfolk 
then was, and at ſo critical a time as when 
he lay under condemnation. But, ſuppo- 
fing the book to have been printed where 
you will, no manner of reaſon can be given 
for imagining the date to be any other than 
what it bears. 

I have been the more particular in endea- 
vouring to ſhow that this book was truly 
printed in London; becauſe, upon that 


ground, Mr Goodall has, to the conviction 


of every mortal, ſhown, that the French 
letters, as they now ſtand, are impoſtures. 
I ſhall now examine the arguments uſed by 


Dr Robertſon againſt Mr Goodall's poſi- 


tion *. 


* Robertſon, vol. 2. Diſſertation p. 25. 
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„„ 
We have already ſtated and obviated one 
general objection of this gentieman's, That 


as the place of printing this French edition 


is fictitious, the date may be ſo too. To 


prove that it was printed in France, he has 


produced the teſtimony of two French 
writers. The firſt is Blackwood, who ſays, 
* Puchanan a depuis adjoufte 8 ceſte declama- 
tion un petit libelle du pregendu mariage du 


cc 


Duc de Norfolk, et de la fagon de fon proces, 
et le tout envoyè aux freres à la Rochelle, 


66 


leſcuels voyants qu'il pouvat ſerir d la 
7 ; q | 


amprimmee d Edimbourg, c'eſt a dire d la 
* Rochelle, por: Thomas Waltem, nom apoſte et 
% fait d plaiſir. 

The other teſtimony is the author of 
LInnocence de Marie, who ſays, the Detec- 
tion © premierement compoſee par George Bu- 
* chanan, et depurs tradiate en langue Fran- 
% coiſe par un Huguenot, Poitevin Camuz. 


The Diſſertator ſhould have taken in the 
whole account which this laſt author gives 


of the hiſtery of this Detection, which 1 
ſhall ſupply : ©* Zvelles diffamatorres, eſpars 


# et publiez par tout: nommement un, im- 
% prime du 17, Feburier 1572, envoye ſe- 


" crcttement, et a cachette expoſ2, par la 
France, 
* 


F , 
„„ s. 
FBF 


cauſe, ont traduit en Frangois, et iceluy fut 
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« France, contre cette Royne d' Ecofſe, & le 
* Duc ſuſ-nomme, lorſque le Roy Tres-Chreſtien, 
tres-cher frere, & ancien ailie de ceſie 
« princeſſe captive, eſtoit ſur le traite d'une 
ligue avec la Royne d Angleterre *.” This 
laſt teſtimony ſeems to be directly againſt 
the Diſſertator. The author ſays, indeed, 
that the Latin Detection of Buchanan was 
tranſlated into French by one Camuz. No 
body will diſpute whether it was ſo or not; 
but it ſays nothing of the place where it 


was printed F. On the other hand, by the 
words, © envoye ſecrettement, & expoſe par 
* la France, it is plain, that, according to 


this author, it was not printed there, but 


was ſent thither afterwards, and diſperſed 


through that kingdom, from its lurking- 
holes. Blackwood, indeed, on account of 
the diſguiſed title, gueſſes that it was 


printed by the Huguenots at Rochelle to 


ſerve their cauſe. But pray how could this 


* Jebb. vol. I. p. 425. 


+ Here it is likewiſe to be obſerved, that none of thoſe French 
writers, when they mention the Detection, ever pretend to ſay, 
that the Queen's letters were tranſlated in France, which indeed 
is abſurd to imagine, while the French originals could fo eaſily be 
come at, | 


libel 


„ 
libel againſt the Duke of Norfolk, a ſtaunch 
Proteſtant, ſerve the cauſe of the French 


Huguenots? I am glad however, that Dr 
Robertſon has furniſhed me with two ſuch 
good evidences of his own chuſing, to aſ- 
certain a fact, which I was ſomewhat ſuſpi- | 


cious of indeed, but would not venture po- 
fitively to aſſert, without very good autho- 
rity. This fact 1s, that Buchanan, who 
was the original author of the Detectio 
Marie, and tranſlated the ſame into the 


Scotch language, with the addition of the 


letters and verſes, for the benefit of the two 
kingdoms of Scotland and England, had 
likewiſe a ſhare in this French edition, 


whether printed at London, or ſent to his 
brethren a la Rochelle. Since, therefore, the 


ingenious Diſſertator has produced thoſe 
two witneſſes, © whoſe teſtimonies (to uſe 


his own words) muſt outweigh a flight 


conjecture,” I will be very far from reject- 
ing them. One thing he muſt allow how- 


ever, that their teſtimonies may be taken as 
they ſtand, without rejecting any part of 
them. This being granted, I will frankly 


allow the gentleman to take his choice of 
any fide of this queſtion he pleaſes: that 


is, whether he truly thinks, the circumſtan- 
tial 
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Br 
tial evidence, from the authorities I have 
already recited, proves, that the French edi- 
tion of the Detection and letters, was printed 
in London: or, e contra, if he thinks that 
the declarations of his French witneſſes 
preponderate, and prove them to have been 
printed in France. But he has already told 
us, that the teſtimony of thoſe Frenchmen 
outweighs all conjecture; they muſt 
therefore be relied upon: and they, at leaſt 
Blackwood ſays, it was tranflated and 
printed at Rochelle. If that is the caſe, 
who furniſhed them with the materials for 
this tranſlation? The ſame Blackwood ſays 
expreſsly, © that Buchanan fent the whole 
to his brethren at Rochelle.” Now, if Bu- 
chanan ſent the whole, as Blackwood af- 
firms, he certainly would fend a faithful 
copy of the original French letters, which 
all the world knows he was poſſeſſed of: 
ſo that there they muſt have been printed 
from the genuine French originals, which 

came directly from the hands of Buchanan. 
In either caſe, therefore, whether thoſe 
French letters be allowed to have been 
printed at London, or in France, I think 
there is clear evidence, that the publiſher 
mult have printed them from the originals. 


It 


1 
1 
J 
* 
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If in London, chere they were in every 


body's hands; and I have ſhown that Ce- 
cil, Eliſabeth's ſecretary, directed the affair. 


If in France, the learned Diſſertator has 


ſhown, that Buchanan ſent them over to. 


his friends at Rochelle. This fact proves 
all that I deſire. Had our ingenious au- 


thor, to uſe his own words to Mr Goodall, 


attended to theſe circumſtances, he certainly 
would have ſaved his labour, in adducing 


his French witneſſes, to prove a very mate- 


rial fact, which overturns his whole hypo- 
theſis. | | | 


I might her? reſt the matter: but as the 
gentleman has made uſe of another very in- 
genious argument to prove his favourite 
point, of the French letters being only tranſ- 
lations, I mult follow him. 


„In the Scotch tranſlation, (ſays our 


author), there was prefixed to each letter 
two or three ſentences of the: original 
French, which breaking off with an Wc. 
the Scotch tranſlation of the whole follow- 


ed. — The French editor, (continues he), 


obſerving this, fooliſhly concluded, that the 


letters had been written partly in Brach, 


partly in Scotch“. 1 


a Diſſertation, P. 26. 


In 
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In anſwer to this, we have already 
ſhown, that nothing can be founded on 
what this French editor, or Englithman ra- 
ther im a French dreſs, ſays, from a plain 
purpoſe to impoſe upon us. But to ima— 
gine, that he was either ignorant or fooliſh 
in this affair, will not eaſily paſs. I ſhall 
put a ſimilar caſe: The Englith verſion of 
the pſalms of David, in the liturgy of the 
church of England, has, at the head of each 


plalm, a Latin ſentence, which is the be- 


ginning of the pſalm to which it is prefix- 


ed, and ſerves only tor a fort of title to it. 


Thus the firſt pſalm has theſe words, 


© Beatus vir qui non abiit.“ After which 
follows the Engliſh tranſlation of the 
Whole pſalm Pte the beginning. Now, 


can it be ſuppoſed, that any Frenchman, in 
giving an account of this Englith verſion 
of the pſalms, ſhould tell us, that the ver- 
ſion was compoſed partly in Latin, partly 


in Engliſn? I believe, no body will think 


ſo. The caſe in hand is preciſely the ſame. 
I next proceed to examine and redargue 


the ſecond branch of Dr Robertſon's poli- 


tion, viz. his arguments to prove, that ano- 


ther original of the French letters did exift, 
beſides the preſent printed letters. 
L 5 „ 


#2 1 

This branch of his argument the inge 
nious Doctor endeavours to fupport, by 
ſhowing, that, on comparing thoſe few 
French ſentences on the head of the letters, 
with thoſe parts of the French letters that 
follow them, it will plainly appear, ſays he, 
that the ſentences, by the ſpirit and ele- 
gance in them, are the only remaining parts 


N * 
2 * e ann 
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of the original French, as written by the | 
1 Queen, and what follows them, are only | 


ſervile tranſlations from the Latin verſion 
of Buchanan. To prove this, our learned 
i author gives ſome tew exainples. For in- 
| {tance : | : 
The ſentence, ſays he, i in the beginning 
of the firſt letter, has theſe words ” hen 
que ce peu un corps Jjans cur.“ — The La- 
1 tin is, Cum Plane perinde Hei atque corpus 
5 Ves corde.” 
| | There is a ſpirit and elegance in the 
| | French, ſays our author, which is not in 
the Latin. How far the remark is juſt or 
not, is ſcarce worth while to controvert. If 
there 1s either ſpirit or elegance in the ſen- 
1 tence. it obvioufly lies in the thought, not 
5 in the words or expreſſion; in the antitheſis 
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of a body without a heart, which ſeems to 
be as happily exprelled by corpus ſine corde, 
as by corps ſans ceur ; whence it is difficult 
to ſay which is molt original. But I thall 
make no ſcruple fairly ro acknowledge, that 
in one or two inſtances, which he gives 
from theſe ſentences, there ſeems to be a 
happier turn of phraſe in the French than 
in the Latin. But ſtill this only ſhows, 
what every man of reading muſt tre- 
quently obſerve, that the moſt wretched and 
dull tranſlation, in ſome particular ſentences 
{cattered through it, may even ſurpaſs the 
original in the turn of a phraſe; which may 
be more owing to the language, than to 
the tranſlator's merit. And rhe truth of 
this propoſition may even be ſhown from 
the parts of thoſe very French letters winch 
our author allows to be palpable tranila- 
tions. I ſhall give a few examples. 

I deſire our author only. ro look to the 
very next paragraph of the firit letter, afrer 
his own example. 

Vint a moy un gentilhonmè envoys par 
le Conte de Lenos.“ "the Latin expreſles it 
thus: Hie boneſto loco natus a Comite Le- 
vine ad me venic,” | 
u Letter 


59 


441 
Letter IJ. The Queen ſays, He wald 


very fain that I ſuld lodge in his lodgin g. 


Il defiroit fort, que j'allafle loger en 


fon hotel.” 


How heavily runs this in the Latin! — 
* Magnopere cupiebat, ut ego in cus hoſpt- 
tio apud eum diverterem. ' 

The King, in excuſing himſelf, is made 
W lam young” | 

„je ſuis jeune.“ 

Ego ſum adoleſcens.” — This is very 
tte ; in the Latin! and does not convey 
the meaning of the ſentence; which more 
properly might have been thus: * Adhuc 
juvenis ſum.” 

believe it will be readily granted, that, 
in the above inſtances, there is a much 
eaſier turn of phraſe in the French tranſla- 
tion, than in the Latin: which proves no 
more than what is ſaid above, that, in ſome 
ſcattered ſentences, a poor and low tranfla- 
tion may expreſs the thought better than 
the original. Mr Goodall's critical obſer- 
vations on the letters, are, however, quite 
of another ſort: he has thown, by many 
inſtances, that the Scotch are the real ori- 
ginals; and that the Latin tranſlator, by 
ig! lome words in the tranſcribing, 


from 


[85 ] 


from their b has entirely per- 


verted the ſenſe in ſeveral paſſages, ſuch as 
byble for bylle, followed by the Latin tranſ- 
lator, who makes it biblia, and the French, 
ſaid to be the original of all, following the 
error of the Latin, tranſlates it bible * 

In the ſame manner, the 80680 word 
irkit (i. e. weary) has been erroneouſly, 
from its ſimilarity, read nakit, tranſlated 
nucluta in the Latin, and by the French 
nue, after the Latin. Thus in both the a- 
bove paſſages the ſenſe is rendered altoge- 
ther abſurd. But I need not tire the reader 
with more on this ſubject; ſince both our 
author, and Mr Hume, the other comba- 
tant for the authenticity of the letters, do 
plainly acknowledge, that Mr Goodall has 
proved the preſent French letters to be di- 
rect tranſlations from the Latin, which is 
ſufficient for my preſent purpoſe +. 

have only one argument more to an- 
ſwer, which is uſed by Mr Hume. The 
preſent French letters, he acknowledges, are 
profeſſedly done from the Latin; no body 

* Goodall, vol. 2, Apj endix, NI. 


F © It is probable” (ſays the Diſſertator, p. 29.) * that Bu- 
e chanan made his tranſlation, not from the French, but from the 


“Scotch copy. Were it neceſſary,” (continues he), “ ſeveral 
“ proots of this might be produced,” 


can 


and French words: ſuch as 
* faire des fautes; — make it ſeem that I 
* believe, fare ſeinblant de le crore; — this 


86 ] 


ean diſpute, I think, that the Latin is a 


tranſlation from the Scotch : ©* But” (ſays 


Mr Hume), © it appears that the Scotch 
« itſelf is only a tranſlation from ſome 


„ other French original, which we have 


* now loſt.” What a firange proceſs 
have we here! And his proof for all 
this is, becauſe this Scotch copy of the 
letters, ſays he, abounds with Galliciſms, 
„make fault, 


“is my firſt journay, c' ma premiere jour- 


ce nec, Cc. From theſe inſtances he in- 


fers, in a very deciſive manner, that the 
Scotch letters are not originals, but tranſla- 
tions from a French original] *, 


The anfwer to this is, That any perſon 


converſant with the language and writings 
in Queen Mary's time, and even after that 


period, will fee, that from the long and 
continued intercourſe and connection be- 


tween the Scotch and French nations at 
that time, the Scotch language abounded 


with Galliciſms, and even with French 


* Hume, vol. 2. p. 499. 
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for ſupport *. 


„ 
words; ſome of which, though now almoſt 
worn out in our writings, yet remain to 


this day in our language, eſpecially among 


the vulgar. Mr Hume himſelf, and every 


other Scotchman, knows well what the 
vulgar mean by giving a bonne-allee, or part- 


ing cup; alſo, in the ſame ſenſe, giving 
one's foy. To give a benn;/on or bleſſing, 
is ſtill a vulgar phraſe; and the beggars 
benniſon is univerſally known in Scotland. 
Old people {till give the name of montre to 
a watch; and a jardelou, or gare de eau, 
I believe, is pretty well underſtood in Edin- 
burgh, even at this very day. I ſhall alſo 
give a few inſtances from the writings of 
thoſe times. In the Earls of Huntly and 
Argyle's proteſtation, Lethington ſays, © Tak 
* you na care, we ſal fynd an moyen to 
„make her quit of him.”—— Queen Ma- 
ry, in anſwer to Murray and Morton's ac- 
cuſation againſt her, ſays, they have 
„ meſchantlie ſclanderit her.” Secretary 
Lethington, confeſſedly the beſt Scotch wri- 


ter of that time, in his letter to Cecil, the 


Engliſh ſecretary, uſeth the word appuy, 
Sir James Melvil's Me- 


* Keith, p. 233. 


moirs, 
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moirs, p. 184. others of the fneft of them 
„ perſwaded the regent.” By the word 
fineft, in this place, is meant the moſt ſub- | 
tile, cunning, or penetrating genius, from | 
the French words fn and finet, a cunning 
or ſubtile man; a word not known or uſed, 
either in writing or in common ſpeech, at 
this day. — In the very next page of Mel- 
vil: © He deſired the accuſation to be ren- 
* dered up to him again. — And Secre- 
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Ci tary Cecil uſeth this phraſe, © and becauſe 3 


Ft | it was bruiecd, 1. e. ramoured.” See 
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P- 34- | 
Theſe are a few of many inſtances “ that ; 
eaſily occur, which may be ſufficient to f 
ſhow Mr Hume, that Galliciſms and French 
words abounded in the language, and alſo 5 
ö nin the original Scotch writings in thoſe [i 
if | days, as well as in the letters he mentions. F 
N Whence the inference he is pleaſed to make, | 
that the Scotch letters are, for that reaſon, 
no originals, but tran{lations from ſome 
i other French originals, muſt fall to the 
ground. . 
h * We may obſerve too, that ſome of the Galliciſms he un- 
lackily pitches on, are ſtandard words, and daily uſed in the Eng- 
| liſh language; as journey is the uſual word in England for a day's 


work of a labourer ; journey-man, a day · labourer; and journey- 
work, the work of a day-labourer. | 
But 
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But further, as far as I can judge, there 


appears, in the Scotch copy of the letters, 


a ſpirit, and ſo happy a turn of phraſe, al- 
together peculiar to that language, and ſo 
very different from the languor, baldneſs 
of expreſſion, and ſervility of both the 
French and Latin copies, that plainly de- 


notes the firſt to be altogether original in 


every ſenſe. To ſhow this, I thall take a 


few phraſes from the firſt letter only“ 


„A gentleman of the Earl of Lav 
came and made his commendatiouns to me.” 


This phraſe 18 ſtill uſed in the Scotch lan- 


guage, to ſignify he preſented his compli- 
ments. 
„This ſpeech was of his awin Head, 


without ony commiſſion.” 

© There is na receipt can ſerve againis 
i A proverb. 

„He hes cver the teir in his eye. 

* Fals race. they hac bene at ſchullis 
* togidder. 

* He hes almaiſt flane me with his 
10 


braith.“ 
« Ye have fair going to ſee Gel: folk.” 
He gave me a check in the quick.“ 


9 Appendix, 1 
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“ Excuſe that thing that is ſcriblit.“ 
Theſe few examples of proverbial fen- 


tences and phraſes, peculiar to the Scotch 
language, and to which the French have 


nothing fimilar in their language, are ſuf- 


ficient to ſhow, that this Scotch copy of the 


letters, is not only the original of the three 
copies of the letters ftill extant, but that it 


is not a tranſlation at all, but a true origi- 


nal in every ſenſe. Both Mr Hume and 
Dr Robertfon have fairly acknowledged, 
that the Scotch is the original of the three 
copies extant of theſe letters. Theſe gen- 
tlemen have not been aware of the neceſſary 
conſequence that muft follow this admiſ- 


fion : If, notwithſtanding, they maintain, 


that this Scotch copy may, for all this, be 
a tranſlation from ſome other French ori- 
ginal, with ſubmiſſion, it is incumbent up- 


on them to produce that original; or, at 
leaſt, to ſhow us, that there ever exiſted 
any other French letters beſides the preſent 
copy, and how this other ſuppoſed original 


came to be loſt, after being in every body's 
hands, beth in Scotland aud England. But 
this ey have not done; theretore their 
bare aſlertion muſt go for nothing. 

Thus Have I ſhown, by a fair examina- 


tion, 


* 


6 


tion, upon what weak grounds, and at 
beſt but conjectures, the new hypotheſis of 
Dr Robertſon and Mr Hume is founded, 
to wit, © That the preſent printed French 
“letters which we have, are not the ſame 
with thoſe that were produced by Mur- 
ray and Morton, the Queen's acculers.” | 7 |; 
And J have ſhown the fallacy of every ar- $40 
gument brought by thoſe hiſtorians in their | 
attempt to prove, that any other original 
French letters, beſides the preſent, ever did 
| exiſt. | 
To put this queſtion beyond all doubr, 
* I ſhall conclude, with producing a new 
E _ witneſs, who ſhall even prove what Pr 
Robertſon requires, That the French let- oe 
ters which we now have, are the identi- 
cal letters which were produced by Mar- 
„ray; a witneſs too which the candid 
Doctor cannot reject, as upon the very {ume 
teſtimony he. has reſted many wmporta:t 
facts againſt Queen Mary, The witneſs I 
mean is no ocher than the Reverend Mr 
John Nnox, Whole teſtimony 1s as follows, 
——* In a cabinet, or box, Bochwel! 
7 „ had kept the letters af privacy he had 
3 * from the Quene. By toe tuking of t. Z 
% cabinet many particulars betwixt ti: 
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[ 92 ] 
0 Quene and Bothwell wer clearly diſco- 
vered. Theſe letters wer after printed; 


they wer in French, with ſome ſonnets of 
hir own making.'—— This clear teſti- 


mony to the identity of the preſent French 
letters, as there never were any other French 
letters printed, anſwers the poſtulatum of 
the learned Dr Robertſon and Mr Hume ; 


and therefore concludes againſt their hypo- 
theſis upon the very principles upon which 


it is built. 


I have now gone through this tireſome _ 
piece of criticiſm. The neceſſity of ſtating - 


Mr Goodall's examination of the letters, 
the arguments and objections made to him 
' by the two elegant hiſtorians on the other 
ide, and of giving ſome obſervations of my 
own in anſwer to theſe objections, will, I 
hope, be an excuſe for me. How far the 
anſwer is ſatisfactory, and the concluſion 


drawn from it is juſt, I leave to others ts 


determine. 


CHAP. 


[ 93 ] 


en art: m 


Dr Roberiſon's arguments in ſupport of the 
letters; anſwers to his arguments; with 
an expoſition of the love-ſonnets. 


AvING in the preceding chapter gone 

through the ſeveral objections made 

to Mr Goodall's learned and ingenious cri- 

ticiſm and detection of the French letters, 

we now proceed to examine the arguments 

in ſupport of the authenticity of theſe 
French letters. 

The learned Dr Robertibn, in the Diſſer- 
tation annexed to his hiſtory, having, on 
his part, made a very accurate examination 
of the letters, from thence he concludes, 
both from the external and internal cir- 
cumſtances attending them, that they are 
genuine; it is but juſtice to exhibit to the 
reader an abſtract of that gentleman's ob- 
ſervations “. | 
The external proofs of the genuineneſs 
of Mary's letters, (ſays the Diſſertator), are, 


* Diſſertation, p. 18. 


1. Murray, 


_—_ 
1. Murray, and his adherents, affirmed, 
upon their word and honour, that the let- 
ters were Written with the Queen's own 


hand. 

2. The letters were produced in the Re- 
gent's parliament, and are mentioned in the 
act againſt Mary, as the chief argument of 


her guilt. 

3. They were ſhown privately to the 
Duke of Norfolk, Earl of Suſſex, and Sir 
Ralph Saddler, Eliſabeth's commiſſioners 


at York, who conſidered them as genuine. 


4. They were, by Eliſabeth and her mi- g 


niſters, believed to be genuine: they laid 
them before the Engliſh council, who, on 
comparing them with other letters of Mary, 
believed them to be genuine. 

5. The Earl of Lennox and his lady be- 
lieved Mary guilty of the murder. 

Next, with regard to the internal proof of 
the genuineneſs of theſe letters, we may, 
(ſays Dr Robertſon), obſerve, 

* 1. That whenever a paper is forged 

with a particular intention, the eagerneſs 
Hof the forger to eſtabliſh the point in 


% view, his ſolicitude to cut off all doubts 


and cavils, and to avoid any appearance 


of uncertainty, always prompts him to 
(e 
| „ uſe 


6e 


«c 
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66 
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uſe expreſſions the moſt explicit, and full 
to his purpoſe. No maxim ſeems to be 
more certain than this, That a forger is 
often apt to prove too much, but ſeldom 
falls into the error of proving too little. 


The point which the Queen's enemies 
had to eſtabliſh was, That as the Earl 


* of Bothwell was the chief executor of the 


horrible and unworthy murder perpetra- 
ted, Oc. ſo was ſhe of the foreknowledge, 
council, device, perſuader, and- com- 
mander of the ſaid murder to be done.” 
But of this there are only imperfect 
hints, obſcure intimations, and dark ex- 
preſſions in the letters ; which, however 


convincing evidences they might furniſh 


if found in real letters, bear no reſem- 
blance to that glare and ſuperfluity of 
evidence which forgeries commonly con- 
tain. All the advocates for Mary's in- 

nocence, in her own age, contend, that 
there is nothing in the letters which can 


ſerve as a proof of her guilt. How 
66: 


ill adviſed were Mary's adverſaries to 
contract ſo much guilt, and to practiſe fo 
many artifices, in order to forge letters, 
which are ſo ill contrived for eſtabliſhing 
the concluſion they had in view! Had 


6: 


they 


cc 
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they been ſo baſe as to have had recourſe 
to forgery, is it not natural to think, that 


they would have produced ſomething 


more explicit and deciſive? 

„ 2, As it is almoſt impoſlible to invent 
a long narration, conſiſting of many cir- 
cumitances, and to connect it, in ſuch a 
manner, with real facts, that no mark of 
fraud ſhall appear; for this reaſon ſkilful 
forgers avoid any long detail of circum- 
ſtances, eſpecially of foreign and ſuper- 
fluous ones; well knowing, that the more 
theſe are multiplied, the more are the 


chances of detection increaſed. Now. 


Mary's letters, eſpecially the firſt, are 
filled with a multiplicity of circumſtances, 
extremely natural in a real correſpon- 
dence, but alrogether foreign to the pur- 
poſe of the Queen's enemies, and. which 
it would have been perfect folly to have 
inſerted, if they had been altogether ima- 
ginary, and without foundation.” 5 

„ 3. The truth and reality of ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances in the letters, and theſe too 


of no very public nature, are confirmed 


by undoubted collateral evidence. Let. 


1. Good. v. 2. p. 1. The Queen is ſaid 


to have met one of Lennox's gentlemen, 
£6 
and 
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him; Good. v. 2. p. 245. According to 
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and to have ſome converſation with him. 
Thomas Crawford, who was the perſon, 
appeared before Eliſabeth's commiſſioners, 
and confirmed, upon oath, the truth of 
this circumſtance. He likewiſe declared, 
that during the Queen's ſtay at Glaſgow, 
the King repeated to him, every night, 
whatever had paſſed, through the day, 
betwixt her Majeſty and him, and that 
the account given of theſe converſations 
in the firſt letter, is merely the ſame 
with what the King communicated to 


the ſame letter, there was much diſcourſe 
between the King and Queen concerning 
Mynto, Hiegait, and Walcar; Good. v. 2. 
p-. 8. 10. 11. What this might be, was 


altogether unknown, till a letter of Ma- 


ry's, preſerved in the Scotch college at 
Paris, and publiſhed by Keith, preface 
p. vii. diſcovered it to be an affair of ſo 
much importance, as merited all the at- 
tention ſhe paid to it at that time. It 
appears by a letter from the French am- 
baſſador, that Mary was ſubject to a vio- 
lent pain in her ſide, Keith, ibid. This 
circumſtance is mentioned, Let. 2. p. 30. 
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in a manner ſo natural, as can ſcarce be- 


long to any but a genuine production.“ 
„4. If we ſhall {till think it probable to 


ſuppoſe, that ſo many real circumſtances 
were artfully introdueed into the letters 


by the forgers, in order to give an air of 
authenticity to their production; it will 
ſcarce be poſſible to hold the ſame opi- 
nion concerning the following particular. 
Before the Queen began her firſt letter 
to Bothwell, the, as is uſual among thoſe 
who write long letters, concerning a va- 
riety of ſubjects, made notes or memoran- 
dums of the particulars ſhe withed to re- 
member; but as ſhe ſat up writing, du- 
ring a preat part of the night, and after 
her attendants were aſleep, her paper 
failed her, and the continued her letter 


upon the ſame ſheet on which ſhe had 


formerly made her memorandums. This 
the herſelf takes notice of, and makes an 


apology for it: © It is late; I deſire ne- 


ver to ceaſe from writing unto you; yet 


now, after the kiſling of your hands, 1 


will end my letter. Excuſe my evil 
writing, and read it twice over. Excuſe 
that thing that is ſcriblit, for I had na 
paper zeſterday, when I wrait that of the 


„% Memorial.“ 
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Memorial ;” Good. v. 2. p. 28. Theſe 
memorandums ſtil] appear in the middle 
of the letter; and what we have ſaid 
ſeems naturally to account for the man- 
ner how they might find their way into 


a real letter. It is ſcarce to be ſuppoſed, 


i 


© however, that any forger would think of 


e memorandums in the middle of 
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a letter, where, at firſt ſight, they make ſo 


abſurd and ſo unnatural an appearance. 


But if any {ſhall ſtill carry their refine- 
ment ſo far, as to ſuppoſe that the forgers 


were ſo artful as to throw in this circum- 


ſtance, in order to preſerve the appear- 
ance of genuineneſs, they muſt at leaſt al- 


low that the Queen's enemies, who em- 


ployed thele forgers, could not be ignorant 


of the deſign and meaning of theſe ſhort 


notes and memorandums ; but we find 
them miſtaking them ſo far, as to ima- 
cine, that they were the credit of the bearer, 
1. e. points concerning which the Queen 
had given him verbal inftructions ; 


Good. v. 2. p. 152. This they cannot 


poſſibly be; for tne Queen herſelf writes 
with ſo much exactnei{s concerning the 
different points in the memorandums, 
that there was no nced of giving any 
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credit or inſtructions to the bearer con- 
cermng them. The memorandums are 
indeed the contents of the letter.” 
* 5. Mary, mentioning her converſations 
with the King about the affair of Mynto, 


Hiegait, c. ſays, © The morne ſi. e. 
galt, YS, | 


to-morrow | I will ſpeak to him upon 
that point; and then adds, © As to the 
reſt of Willie Hiegait's, he confeſtit it; 
but it was the morne [i. e. the morning] 
efter my cumming or he did it; Good. 


v. 2. p. 9. This addition, which could 


not have been made till after the conver- 
{ation happened, ſeems either to have 
been inferted by the Queen into the bo- 
dy of the letter; or, perhaps, ſhe having 
written it on the margin, 1t was taken 
thence into the text) If we ſuppoſe the 
letter to be a real one, and written at 


different times, as it plainly bears, this 
circumſtance appears to be very natural; 


but no rcaſon could have induced a 
forger to have ventured upon ſuch an ana- 
chroniſm, for which there was no neceſ- 
ſity.“ 


i | 3 : | g 
SUCH are the arguments uſed by the Diſ- 
ſertator in ſupport of the genuineneſs of 


the 
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; 13 
the letters, to which I offer the following 
3 anſwers. And, firſt, with reſpe& to what 
: the Diſſertator calls his external proof, all 
his arguments may be thus ſhortly anſwer- 
| ed. I 

| That Murray, Morton, and their party, 
t the Queen's accuſers, produced certain let- 


ters in their ſecret council, and parliament, 
and afterwards in England before Queen 
Eliſabeth and her council, and aſſerted 
them to be genuine, we all know: and 
likewiſe it muſt be remembered, that the ex- 
hibition and collation of thoſe letters, was 
made entirely by the accuſers themſelves * ; 


and 


* The way and manner in which theſe writings were collated 


by the council at Hampton-court, 15th December 1568, we have 


11 the following words: And it is to be noted, that at the time 
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had ſo ſerved, might have been. 


of the producing, ſhewing, and reading of all theſe foreſaid 
writings, there was no ſpecial choyſe nor regard had to the 
order of the producing thereof, but the whole writings h̊ ing al- 
together upon the counſel table, the ſame were, one after an 
other, ſhewed, rather by hap, as the ſame did lye upon the tables 
than with any choyſe made, as by the natures thereof, if ume 
And in the en it was faid 
unto the ſaid erles, (Northumberland, Weſtmorland, Shrewſber- 
ry, Werceſter, Huntington, and Warwyk), that in this ſort 
they were now made participant of the whole ſtate of the cas, 
even as largely as the reſt of hir Majeſtie's privy counſel were: 
And therefore they were newly again required to have in re- 
membrance hir Majeſtie's firſt charge to have the ſame Kept in 
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and that upon Mary's aſſerting them to be 

forged, and, with the utmoſt ſolicitude, ſup- 

plicating tor an inſpection of them, her re- 

gqueſt was refuſed: and to ſtop all further 

| | queſtions, Murray and his aſſociates were 

directly ſent to Scotland, with their box and 

letters, which never afterwards ſaw the 
light. Therefore, upon conſidering impar- 

tially both fides of this argument, I may 

ſafely leave it to the reader to make the con- 

cluſion. 1 next proceed to conſider the in- 

ternal proofs of the authenticity of the let- 
ters. | „ 8 : . 

I. That the eagerneſs of a forger would 

have naturally hurried him on to make the 


e ſecret by them, as hir counſellors in this cauſe; Ander v. 4. 
p. 176; Good. v. 2. p. 258. As this is acknowledged by the m- 
ſelves to have been the methd of exhibiting thoſe papers, Biſhop 
Leſlie had certainly rcafon to challenge the while party, in the fol- 
lowing words: „But (ſays he) who conferred theſe letters, 1] | 
& pray you, with your Queene's ou ne hande-writing ? Dare you : | 
« to warrant them in this ſo peril.us and weighty a cauſe, to have i 
«© bene ſo cxquiſitely and fo exactly viewed and conferred with al I 
« ſuche dewe circumſtances as the Civil law doth require, were it ; . 
% but a civil or money matter? You wil, peradventure, anſwerc, "= 
« that there was dewe collation by you made, O perfecte and 
* worthy collation! O meete and apt men for ſuch a purpoſe ! ; 
& As though it is not known throughout the world that ye are her : | 
«© moſt mortal enemies; — Auderſon, vol. 1, part 2. p. 19. 1 
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letters quite explicit, with regard to Ma- 


ry's guilt, of which only dark hints are 


given in the letters: whence Leſly, and 


others of the Queen's friends, have infer- 
red, that the letters are no proof of the 
crimes alledged againſt her. 


It is anſwered, That the obſervation may 


hold good in ſome caſes; and, if the letters 


in queſtion had been the operation of one 


ſingle perſon, it is very poſſible he might 


have run into that extreme. But let it be 
conſidered, who are the {::ppoſed actors in 
this ſcene; Murray, Morton, Secretary Le— 
thington, and George Buchanan, a junto, 
which I believe it will be difficult to paral- 
lel in any nation, or at any time together. 
Can raſhneſs, or want of capacity, be im- 
puted to ſuch a knot of politicians? Yet let 
it be ſuppoſed that even they might err, I 
have already given one inſtance, where, 1n 
all probability, the compilers of the letters 
did err, and were hurried on by this eager- 
neſs, ſo common to forgers *, to wi, in 
making theſe letters, at their very firſt ap- 


pearance in the ſecret council, bear the 


Queen's ſubſcription, which, upon cool re- 


P Pages 6. and 7, of this inquiry. 


flection, 


104 
flection, that a ſubſcription to ſuch © foul mat- 
ter,” would render the whole ſuſpicious; 
they therefore wiſely ſtifled their firſt pro- 
duction almoſt in its birth, and, in every 
after appearance of this ſuppoſititious 
foundling, they choſe to exhibit him with- 
out a name. In this they well enough 
foreſaw there could be no danger. They 
knew that the contents of the letters, with 
their account of the way by which they 
came into their pollethon, lame as it was, 
would anſwer all the purpoſes they intend- 
ed before ſo well-diſpoſed a judge as Eli- 
ſabeth. oo. 

This we apprehend is a ſufficient anſwer 
to Dr Robertſon's ingenious argument, 
when applied to the letters: but a more 
particular one ſhall now be given, which, 
allowing the Doctor's argument to be in 
the general well founded, as I think it is, 
will convince the reader, that in the preſent 
caſe it is totally miſapplied. 

The letters, it is true, were the principal 
evidence which were produced againſt 
Queen Mary; but as a part of the fame evi- 
dencethere was likewiſe produced, at the fame 
time, and under the very ſame circum- 


ſtances, certain French fonnets, affirmed 
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by Murray and Morton to have heen found 
in the ſame box, written with the Queen's 
own hand, and ſent by her to the Earl of 
Bothwell. This French poem mult then be 
conſidered in the ſame view and of the 
{ame contexture with the letters, and as 
combining together to prove the criminal 
correſpondence between the Queen and 
Bothwell previous to the King's murder. 

Now let us ſee if this written evi- 
dence, alledged to be under the Queen's 
own hand, amounts to no more “ than 
imperfect hints, obſcure intimations, and dark 
expreſſions: ” — which, according to the 
learned Doctor, bear no reſemblance to that 


glare and ſuperfluity of evidence which 


forgeries commonly contain. 

Io prove the contrary, and that the ſon- 
nets produced by Murray and Morton a- 
gainſt the Queen, have thoſe very ſuſpicious 
features ſtrongly marked on them, and that 
broad glare of forgery ſo well deſcribed a- 
bove, I ſhall go little farther than the very 


firſt ſtanza of this ſonnet to evince. 


() Certane 


1056 ] ( 


Certane French founettis, written be the Onene 
of Scottis to Bothuel before hir marriage to 
Sh and while her husband lewvit, Fg 


* ODieux ayez de moy compaſſion ! 


Er m'enſeignez quelle preuve certain 
Je puis donner, qui ne luy ſemble vain, 


De mon amour et ferme affection. 


A 


Helas! ne'eſt 2/ pas ja en poſſeſhon 
Du corps, du cœur, qui ne refuſe paine, 


Ny dethoneur en la vie incertaine, 


O fence de parents, ny pire affliction? 

Pour luy tous mes amis q eſtime moins 
que rien, 

Jay hazarde pour luy nom et confience ; 7 

Je veux pour luy au monde renoncer, 

Je veux mourir pour luy avancer. 

Que reſte il plus pour prouver ma conſtance? 


— 


Entre ſes mains, et en ſon plein pouvoir, 


Je metz mon ſi ⁊, mon honeur, et ma vie; 


Mon puis, mes ſuljettes, mon ame aſſubjectee.— 


Pour luy auſſi je jette mainte larmes, 


Premier quand il je fift de ce corps poſſeſſeur, &c. 


* Ye gods have compaſſion on me! 

Aud ſhow wha certain proof 
I m+y give, which may not ſeem to him vain, 
Ot my love and fixt affection. | 
| Alas! 


1 E 

I think I may very ſafely aſk the candid 
Doctor, and rely upon his own opinion, if 
in theſe verſes there are only imperfect hints, 
or obſcure -expreſſeons of the Queen's crimi- 
nal love? Could the moſt abandoned of | 
the ſex have expreſſed herſelf in plainer 
terms, or in coarſer expreſſion, than the au- 
thor of theſe low verſes has done? Let me 
likewiſe aſk, Do none of thoſe ſuſpicious 
marks, which the Doctor rightly ſays are 
ordinary denden of a forgery, appear 
in them; * that eagerneſs and ſolicitude 
* which always, ſays he, © prompts the 
* forger to avoid any appearance of un- 
* certamty, and to uſe expreſſions the moſt 
- explicit and full for his purpoſe?” - The 
point in view was to prove, beyond all 

Alas! is he not already in paſſeſiun | 

Of my body, and heart, which refuſes neither pain, 

Nor diſhonour 1n life, 
Otffence of relations, or the worſt of affliction ? 

For him I have no regar«i to friends, 

For him I riſæ both my fame and conſcience; 


I wHl die to promote him. | 
What other proots then can I give of my conflancy ? 


Into his hands, and in his power, 
I have thrown my ſon, my honour, and my life, 
My kingdom, my ſubj<&s, my ſubjected foul, — 
For bim I poured out many tears, 
Firſt when he took poſſeſſian of my body, &. Cc. 
(12 doubt, 


. 


doubt, by the Queen's own confeſſion, her 
guilty amour with Bothwell. And has not 
this forger actually done ſo? Can any thing 


exceed the eagerneſs which hurries him on 


to ſhow, in the very fifth line of his work, 
the main drift of his whole performance? 


Alas! is not Bothwell in poſſeſſion of my 


body ? 
* Have I not thrown my ſon, my honour, 
my life into his hands ? | 


8 My kingdom, my ſubjects, my ſoul ſub- 


jected to him. 

* What tears have I ſhed inks he polled 
. himſelf of my body?” 
How rank does this ſmell! — Well might 

Brantome * and Ronlard, who had often ſeen 

and extolled the beauty and elegance of ſe- 

veral of Mary's compoſitions, declare, that 

thoſe French ſonnets could not be hers! 1 

own I cannot forbear expreſſing my amaze- 

ment, that two ſuch elegant writers, and 
judges of writing, as Dr en and Mr 

Hume, thould ever have been impoſed upon 


by ſo coarſe and palpable an 2 


* « Elie compoſoit de vers, dont je'n ay ven auen de beaux et 


& tres bien faite, ei nullement reſenblant a ceux qu. m lui a mis 
& ſis avoir fait ſur l'amour du Comte de Bothuel. IIs ſon trop 


56 grolſiers et mal polis pour etre ſortis delle.“ Brantome, i. 1. 


1 


„ 

1 have been thus full in the diſcuſſion of 
the above general obſervation of Dr Robert- 
ſon, which is fine and ſenſible, as it natu- 
rally led me likewiſe to the detection of 
another falſe witneſs againſt Queen Mary, 
in tracing of whom I have taken Dr Ro- 
bertſon for my guide, and by holding up 
the torch which he has farnithed me 
with, to the countenance of the diſguiſed 
author of this French poem, I have thown 
that he truly bears the identical glaring 
features by which the Doctor has juſtly de- 


ſcribed and diſtinguiſhed a forger “. 
I now proceed to conſider the other ar- 


guments laid down by the Diſſertator „in 
their courſe. 

It is not like the Doctor's uſual candour 
to uſe an argument from the mouths of 
Queen Mary's friends againſt herſelf, as if 
they had pleaded that the letters were not 
concluſive. If any of her advocates have 
uſed weak or fallacious arguments in her 
defence, can theſe be fairly uſed to her pre- 
judice? It is impoſſible, that the moſt in- 


* As theſe French ſonnets were alſo produced by Morton, and 
alledged to be found in the fame box with the letters, therefore 
the ſime objections alrèæ y made with geſpect to their firſt appear- 


ance in his hands, appli ies with equal ivrce to the ſonnets, and need 
Zot be here rep. ad, 


nocent 
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nocent of mortals, could treat any indigni- 
ty offered them, with greater deteſtation 
and reſentment, than the Queen herſelf has 
done Murray's accuſation, in all her letters 
to Eliſabeth, and to her own commiſſioners, 
laid before the Engliſh council. Her cauſe 
therefore cannot with candour ſuffer on 
that account. 


Second and third arguments, That the 


contents of the letters are natural, and the 
truth of the circumſtances mentioned 
therein, proved by other collateral evi- 
_ dence. | | 

To this I anſwer, 105 us conſider the 
plan that the ſuppoſed authors of the let- 
ters muſt neceſſarily have followed in their 
work. They were to write letters, as from 
the Queen at Glaſgow, to her paramour, 
Bothwell, in Edinburgh, which, by certain 


paſſages in them, ſhould indicate a criminal 


correſpondence between the Queen and 
Bothwell; and theſe to be interwoven with 
certain other incidents, relating to herſelf 
and other perſons; and occurrences that 
really happened while the Queen was at 


Glaſgow. Tae firſt thing to be done in 


proſecution of this plan. muſt ſurely have 
, o get good information of the Queen's 


ſituation 
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ſituation at that time, of what perſons were 
about her, and what occurrences then hap- 
pened in her preſence. For compaſſing all 
this they could be under no difficulty. 
Murray, Morton, and Lethington, were all 
of them at that time in the Queen's con- 
fidence: Lethington was her ſecretary: 
none of them therefore could be ignorant 
that ſhe, at that time, was affected with a 
pain in her ſide. Beſides, as the Earl of Len- 
nox's people were then in the houſe about 
the King's perfon, particularly Thomas 
Crawford, the perſon mentioned in the firſt 
letter, they muſt have known every thing 
that happened to the Queen, or in her com- 
pany, at Glaſgow, only a few months be- 
fore. This Crawford“ was brought be- 
fore the Engliſh commiſſioners, as a witneſs 
for the truth of ſome of thoſe circumſtances 
mentioned in the letters; which probably 


* This noted perſon appears, on other occaſions, to have been 
2 very uſeful tool of Murray. In the year 1569, he was 


underhand made uſe of by him to accuſe Secretary Lethington, as 
acceſſory to the King's murder; when Murray at that time had be- 
come jealous of Lethington, as ſuſpecting him of being in the 
Queen's intereſt. and therefore wanted to get rid of him. Vide 
Crawford's memoirs, p. 134, 


were 


10 


E 
were all very true, as his declaration as to 
thoſe circumſtances might alſo be; and 
yet can be no evidence that the letters were 
not forged. For it is not to be doubted, 
that this Crawford, who was placed by the 
Earl of Lennox as a ſpy upon the Queen, 
during her ſtay with the King at Glaſgow, 


would faithfully relate all that paſſed to his 
maſter Lennox. The contrivers of the let- 
ters, then, could not poſſibly fall upon an 


abler perſon than this very Crawford, to in- 
form them of thoſe occurrences and conver- 
ſations, and afterwards to give teſtimony to 


the truth of his own narrative. 


On this head, however, I muſt obſerve, 


that perhaps a more juſt and well founded 


ground of ſuſpicion cannot ariſe, than from 
an over-exact and minute concurrence of 
witnelles, in every particular: Such preciſe 
agreement muſt always appear to be ſtudied, 
and preſuppoſes a colluſion. — To apply this 
to Crawford's teſtimony in the caſe before 
. | 

The Queen, we ſee, in her firſt letter, is 


made to recite to Bothwell, according to her 


remembrance, what 8 in "Wi con- 


verſations between her and the King at 
' _ Glaſ- 


„ 

Glaſgow * The King, according to Craw- 
forqd's teſtimony, we muſt ſuppoſe, did moſt 
minutely repeat every circumſtance of thoſe 
very converſations to Crawford, agreeing 
exactly with what the Queen had by her- 
ſelf written in her letter to Bothwell, And, 
laſtly, we muſt again ſuppoſe” this Craw- 
ford to have been endued with ſo happy a®. 
memory, that at the diſtance of two years, 
he could recollect every particular in theſe 
converſations, and give his oath to the veri- 
ty of them. But, as a help to his memory, 
and to rembve ſuſpicion on that account, 
Crawford has ſaid, that, to the intent he 
might report the converſations again to his 
maſter, Lennox, he did immediately write 
the ſame word for word f. Let me aſk, why 
this exactneſs, to write down what he could 
tell Lennox, who was himſelf at Glaſgow, 
by word of mouth, the next minute? And 
for what end did he keep theſe writings by 
him, after he had told them to Lennox? 
From inſpiration or foreſight, no doubt, 

that ſome years after he was to be called 
upon to relate over again theſe converſa- 

Appendix No Ie wy 

+ Ander. vol. 4. part 2. p. 169, Good, vol. 2. p. 246. 
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tions before Queen Eliſabeth and her coun- 


cil, to give faith to letters, of whoſe future 
exiſtence, at the time that he ſet down his 
notes, there was not a probability. Theſe 
obſervations, in my apprehenſion, mult juſt- 
ly render this noted perſon's teſtimony ex- 
tremely ſuſpicious. But, on the whole, let 


his evidence be allowed to be ſtrictly true, 
ſtill, for the reaſons given, it can be no proof 


that the letters were not ſpurious. 

On this article the Diſſertator has un- 
folded a mighty myſtery, in the affair 
mentioned ſo often by the Queen in the 
firſt letter, concerning Mynto, Hiegait, and 


Walcar, which the Diſſertator is pleaſed to 
tay was altogether unknown, till a letter of 


the Queen's, to the Archbiſhop of Glaſ- 
gow, publiſhed by Keith, diſcovered i it to 


be an affair of importance. 


It appears indeed by the Queen's letter 
to the Archbiſhop, that this affair was 


truly a matter of great importance; but 


that it was altogether unknown, until diſco- 


vered by a letter publiſhed by Mr Keith, is 


directly contrary to the very words of the 
letter 1n queſtion. The Queen thus writes 
to the Biſhop: © A ſervant of zouris, 


William Walcar, came to our preſens — 
* 


at. 
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© nt Sterveling, and — declarit to us, how 
« it was -—opinly bruited, — that the King, 
by the aſſiſtence of ſum of our nobility, 
& ſuld tak the Prince our fone, and ciowne 
„ him; and, being crownit, his fader 
ſuld tak upon him the government: — 
that Walcar being preſſit, he nominat 
William Hiegait, alſwa zour ſervant, 
for his cheif author. — Quhairupon we 
tuke occaſion, with diligence, to ſend 
for Hiegait ; quha being inquirit in our 
counſell, of his communication had with 
Walcar, he denyit, as well apairt, as be- 
ing confronted togidder; — onlie he con- 
“ feſſit, that he hard of a bruit how the 
King ſuld be put in ward *.“ 

This letter from the Queen is dated the 
zoth of January 1567, a day or two before 
| ſhe is ſaid to have gone to Glaſgow. — 
Now, as we lee this ſtory was openly ſpread 
abroad before it had come to the Queen's 
ears; and that ſhe had ordered theſe two 
men, the ſuppoſed authors, to be examined 
before her council, of which Murray, Morton, 
and Secretary Lethington, were members 
at that time, and therefore muſt have 


Keith, preface, p. 7. and 8. 


* known 


11 
known every circumſtance relating to it; 
the contrivers of the letters, therefore, could 
not have fallen upon an incident that was 


ſo well known at that time as this ſtory of 
Walcar and Hiegait, which had made fo 


much noiſe as to be taken notice of by the 
Queen's privy council. 
This is the mighty ſecret, of which the 


Diſſertator, at the diſtance of 200 years, 


aſſumes to himſelf the diſcovery! But we 
ſhall ſoon ſee a ſtill more curious inſtance 
of this gentleman's invention, in explaining 


a a paſſage of the letters, which he tells us 


had fairly eſcaped the penetration of Mur- 
ray, and his aſſiſtants, Lethington and Bu- 
chanan, vzz. 

His fourth argument, as to the notes and 
memorandums in the middle of the firſt 


letter. 


The ingenious Diſſertator looks upon 


che following diſcovery as an unanſwerable 


proof of the genuineneſs of the letters: 
The Queen is made to ſay, Excuſe that 
** thing that is ſcriblit; I had na paper 


$6 zeſterday when I wrait that of the me- 
6 


% morial,” For lack of paper, then, ſays 
my author, ſhe was obliged to continue, 
her letter on a ſeparate paper, upon which 

. == the 
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ſhe had previouſly written her notes and 
memorandums; which is a circumſtance, 
fays he, that no forger could pathbly have 
thought of. 

I own this obſervation is ingenious, and 
ſhows with what attention the Diſſertator 
has ſcrutinized this affair. But ſtill I 
cannot allow him to be more clear: ſighted 
in this matter than his friends Murray, 
Morton, Secretary Lethington, and Bucha- 
nan, whoſe talents for conducting ſo dark 
an affair, I am of opinion, could not be ex- 
ceeded by any perſon. To make out his 
argument, therefore, we muſt believe, as 
the Diſſerator tells us, that the above four 
ſage politicians, who were poſſeſſed of the 
letters, and knew every circumſtance that is 


mentioned in them, or relating to them, 


and ſo recent as within a few months of 
their ſuppoſed date, were ſo utterly igno- 


rant of their contents, as to make a blunder 
in explaining their meaning to the com- 


miſſioners at York, which this ingenious 
gentleman, at the diſtance of 200 years, 
has now diſcovered, and ſet to rights. 
This is rather too much to be granted to 
him upon a bare conjecture. 


The 
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The Queen is made to refer Bothwell to 
the bearer of the letter, for full information 
as to ſeveral things which ſhe had not 
time or intention to write fully of. * Upon 
* this point (ſays ſhe) the bearer will ſhew 
* you many ſmall things.” Again, This 


© bearer will tell you the reſt; and gif I 


e learn ony thing hier, I will make you 
* memorial at even *.“ The letter is made 


to be written at different times, in the 


ſpace of two days: and, at the concluſion 
of each night's writing, there is added a 


few notes, which are profeſfedly a recapi- 


tulation of the preceding heads of the let- 
ter; and, at the end of this letter, the 
Queen is made to fay, © Excuſe that thing 


« that is ſcriblit, for I had na paper zeſter- 
day when I wrait that of the memorial. 
I aſk the reader now, if, confiſtent with 


common language and grammar, can the 


expreſſions, © that thing that is ſcriblit,” — 


and © that of the memorial, be with any 


ſort of propriety applied to any part of the 
very letter which ſhe then continued to 
write? The word that, in plain language, 


refers to a ſeparate paper: nor 1 It ey 


* . No 1. 


ſible 
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fible to apply it to any other memorial, 
than that of the many ſmall things, con- 
cerning which ſhe referred Bothwell to the 
bearer, to explain to him fully. This is 
the plain ſenſe of the words themſelves ; 
and in this ſenſe have Lethington and 
Buchanan explained them, in their confe- 
rence with the Engliſh commiſhoners at 

York. The memorial there meant, © is in 
* the credit (ſay they) given to Paris the 
“ bearer*.” Can words be more poſitive 
than this? But, ſays our author, theſe 
gentlemen were in a miſtake as to this, and 
underſtood nothing of the matter ; for now 
Ll have diſcovered, that that /criblit wri- 
ting, called the memorial, was no other than 
a part of her very letter, on which ſhe had 
previouſly made ſome jottings, but was 
now forced to ſcribble her letter upon it, 
for want of paper. If we can poſſibly 
ſuppoſe that to have been the caſe, all this 
ſcribbling upon a paper already blotted 
with notes and jottings, muſt undoubtedly 
have appeared upon the face of the letter 
itſelf; in which caſe it is impoſſible to ſup- 
poſe, that Lethington and Buchanan, who 


hes Paper office, Good. vol. 2. P- 152. 


ſaw, 
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| Faw, and had in their hand at the very 


time, the original, could have miſtaken 


the ſenſe of this paſſage in the letter. In 


ſhort, the whole of this new obſervation is 
mere conjecture and conceit, not only un- 
ſupported by any evidence, but in direct 
contradiction to the expreſs and natural 
ſenſe of this paſſage, given us by Lething- 
ton and Buchanan themſelves; who, after 
all, will, at leaſt, be allowed to have been 
more intimately acquainted with the con- 
tents, and to have underſtood their mean- 


ing better, than even the ingenious Diſſer- 


tator. 


Upon this paſſa ge of the „„ 
Mr Hume makes a very ſtrange obſerva- 


tion: In this letter, (ſays he), which ſhe 


* penned late at night, her paper failed her, 
e and ſhe takes down a memorandum of 
what ſhe intended to add next morn- 
ing; and it it added accordingly : A circum- 
ſtance (continues he) not likely to occur 
to a forger*.” In anſwer to this, I only 


defire the reader to look into that part of 


the letter which follows this memorandum, 


in which there is not one word that has re- 


Hume, vol. 2. p. 498. | 
| | lation 
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lation to theſe memorandums, except the laſt 
reſpecting Livingſton k. 
I ſhall now, in my turn, make one ob- 
| ſervation from the letter itſelf, as it ſtands. 
This letter appears to have been the 


ſubject of two nights writing; at the end 


of the firſt night, the Queen is made to lay, 
ſhe is going to bed, © yet I ceaſe not to 
* ſ{crible all the remains of the paper.” 
Then follows a {ſhort note of the heads of 
what ſhe had written. The night after, 
when ſhe comes to the very cloſe of the let- 
ter, there are added likewiſe, a few jottings 
or memorandums, ſuch as, © Remember 
you of the purpoſe of Lady Reres,” &c. 
All which is natural. Now, if according 
to this diſcovery of the Diſſertator, the was 


obliged to write part of the letter upon her 


paper of notes, which {the had kept for jot- 
ting down what occurred; by what ſtrange 
accident came it to pals, that this paper of 
notes came to be ſo luckily divided, as that 
one half of theſe notes falls ſo very a pro- 
pos, as to make an exact ſummary of the 


Mr Hume, ſenſible of having no ground for the above 
aſſertion, has dropped this paſſage in the tecond edition of his 
| 188 
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preceding part of the letter, and no more? 
After which the letter proceeds to the end, 
when again, a few other notes are as natu- 
rally introduced, and with which this letter 
concludes. From which, I think, it is 
pretty plain, that the! * Notes Were always 


meant to paſs for what at preſent they ap- 


pear to be, a part of the letter itſelf. 

Such are the proofs, by the external and 
internal evidence, which the Diſſertator has 
produced, and from which he has con- 


cluded, that the letters are genuine. That 


his obſervations are more ingenious than 
ſolid, I have attempted to ſhow, by a na- 
tural explanation drawn from themſelves, 
and the account given of them by Murray, 


Lethington, and Buchanan, at the time 


when the whole affair was recent, and when 
theſe gentlemen had the original letters 
themſelves in their hands: their poſitive 
authority, therefore, muſt outweigh all mo- 
dern vague conjectures, however fanciful 
and ingenious, by 
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CH: A I 
Examination of French Paris s conſe 2 aon; 
and proof of ats forgery. 


HERE remains ſtill to be conſidered 
another piece of evidence againſt 
Queen Mary; that is, the confeſſion of 
Nicholas Hubert, commonly called French 
Paris, ſervant to the Farl of Bothwell, and 
mentioned by name in the letters, as the 
bearer of them from the Queen to Both- 
well. This Hubert is the only perſon who; 
from his own knowledge, pretended to ac- 
cuſe the Queen. His confeſſion, of the 10th 
of Auguſt 1 569, expreſsly charges her with 
being in the knowledge of the King's mur- 
der. 
In order to give a n view, by itſelf, 
of this monary, it is neceſſary to recapi- 
tulate ſome part of the foregoing narrative, 
which *s connected with the ſtory of this 
Frenchman. 
In June 1567, ca the Earl of Bothwell's 
flying from Scotland, his ſervants, Dal- 


gleiſn, Hay, Hepburn, and Powrie, were 
: 7 00-3 | all 
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al made priſoners, and publicly tried be- 
fore the high court of juſticiary at Edin- 


burgh. They were all condemned, and 
1 | 5 
executed, on their own confeſſions, as ac- 


> ffory to the King's murder ; and with 
their dying breath they vindicated the 
Queen from any acceſſion to their crime k. 


* The evidence of this is unqueſtionable, no leſs than the affir. 
mation of nineteen of the firſt peers in the kingdom, eight biſhops, 
and eight abbots, preſent in Scotland at the very time, v/2. 

«© The Erlis of Huntlie, Argile, Crawfurd, Eglinton, Caſſils, 
& Rothes, Errol. ” 

& Loris, Ogilvie, Fleming, Sommerville, Boyd, Levingſton, 
« $.nquhar, Zeſter, Hcrreis, Oliphant, Drummond, Salton, 
« Maxwell, | 

c Biſhoppis, Saint Aude Dunkeld, Aberdene, Roſs, Gal- 
% Joway, Brechin, Arpile, Illis. 

„ Abbouis, Jedburgh, Kinloſs, St Colme, Glenluce, Fern, 
&« New-Abbay, Haly-wood, Lyndoris.” 
In the inſtractions and articles 10 Queen Mary's commiſſioners, 


ſigned by the above perſonages at Dumbarton, the 12th day of 


September 1552, their words are, mentioning the above convicts, 
& As was deponit be thame quha ſufferit deid thurfoir ; quha de- 
„ clarit, af all times, the Quene our Sovereign to be innocent 
4c thairof;“ Cot. lib Goodall, v. 2. p. 359. 

Leſlie Biſhop of Roſs, in his defence of Qucen Mary's "BEM , 
add reſſing the following paragraph to Murray and his faction, ſays, 
We can tel you, chat John Haye of Galoway, that Powry, that 

„“ Dowpgl:ſh, and laſt of al, that Paris, al being put to death for 
* this crime, toke God to recorde, at the ume of their death, 
that this murther was by your couniayle, invention, and drift, 
4% committed; who alſo deciarit, that they never knew the 8 
66 to be participant or ware thereof ;” Ander. vol. 1, part 2. 
. . 
As 


E PF 


As for this Frenchman Paris, the ſuppo- 


ſed confident of the whole intrigue between 
the Queen and Bothwell, he was carried 
from Edinburgh, the ordinary ſeat of ju- 
ſtice, to a remote priſon in St Andrew's, 


the place of reſidence of the Earl of Mur- 


ray, where he lay for above two years *, 
during all the time the conferences 


carrying on at York and Weſtminſter. 


It muſt be remembered, that Dalgleith 


was the perſon in whole cuſtody the Earl 


of Morton affirmed the box with the letters 
had been ſeized: and we have already 
ſhown the ſuſpicious conduct of Morton, 
in declining, when this Dalgleiſh was exa- 
mined in his own preſence, to queſtion him 
concerning this fatal box ; or to have pro- 
ved, by the perſons who ſeized him, that 


the ſame was truly found with him. That 


not a word was aſked Dalgleiſh concerning 
the box with the letters, is certain. His 
examination is ſtill extant, and 1hows it. 
The natural inference from this ſhyneſs or 
taciturnity, appears to be this, either that 
Morton and his aſſociates had or this 


* | Keith, p. 366. ; Throckmorton' s letter, 18th July 1567, 
Paper-0ffic g. | 


important 
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important prize, the ſeizure of the letters, 
altogether, or that thoſe letters did not ex- 


iſt at the time of Dalgleiſh's trial *, and 
that the whole ſtory of ſeizing the box in 


the cuſtody of this Dalgleiſn was —_—_ 


up after his death. 
They had ſtill, however, one other wit- 


neſs concerning the letters, no leſs than 


this Paris, mentioned by name in the let- 
ters themſelves, as the bearer of them from 


the Queen to Bothwell. Here then was a 


living witneſs, ready to be produced in pu- 
blic, at a proper time and place. It may 


be aſked, For what purpoſe was this Paris 


kept alive, after his fellow-ſervants had been 
publicly tried and hanged at Edinburgh ? 


| Why was he carried from Edinburgh, the 


ordinary ſeat of juſtice, to a lonely priſon 
in St Andrew's? Was it that the Earl of 
Murray, then regent of the kingdom, whole 
principal reſidence was in that place, which 


was entirely at his devotion, might be at 
more liberty to practiſe upon this poor 


creature ; and, by promiſes, or the force of 
torture or hunger, try if he could be made 


a ſteady witnels 1 in the cauſe 2? 


Vide the note page 20th of this Inquiry. 
+ Robertſon, Diſſertation p. 17. 


Though 


1 


Though we ſhould even ſuppoſe, that 
Paris, in the hurry of other more weighty 
buſineſs, might have been totally forgot in 
his dungeon, by Murray and his friends, 
while in England ; yet Murray's conduct 
in relation to what follows, cannot be ju- 


ſtified. 


Queen Mary, as we ; have ſeen, had pu- 
blicly accuſed Murray, and aſſerted in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, that the letters were for- 
ged by him and his faction; and ſhe un- 
dertook to prove this from the letters them- 
ſelves. To cut ſhort this matter, however, 
the Earl of Murray and his adherents go 
off in haſte, with their box and letters, to 
Scotland *. Before their departure, Queen 
Mary complains to Queen Eliſabeth for 
allowing them to depart the realm, not 
* abiding to hear the defence of her inno- 
cence, nor the trial and pruif of thair de- 
tectioun, which was offerit to prove them 

guilty of the ſamen crime Þ. To which 
it was anſwerit, That the Earl of Mur- 
* ray has promiſed — to return again when 
* he ſould be called for.” This was on 
the 12th of January 1568-9, and within 


466 
= 
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* Videp. 3). 
+ Vide p. 38. and 39. 


ſeven 
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ſeven months after this Paris was hanged 
by Murray at St Andrew's, vz. in Auguſt E 
that ſame year 1569. 
Now, let any impartial perſon. — 
well the conduct of Murray in this matter: 
le himſelf is publicly accuſed by the 
Queen as one of the King's murderers; ſhe 
undertakes to prove the crime againſt him 
by a fair trial: How does he defend him- 
{elf againſt this ſo public a challenge given 


him in the face of the world? He denies 


the charge, but, in the mean time, begs 
leave to go home. Would innocence have 
acted in this manner ? Let us follow him, 
however, into Scotland, and trace his be- 
haviour there, where fortune had been-ſo 
favourable, as to throw 1nto his hands the 
only perſon in the world who (if Murray 


was truly innocent, and the Queen guilty ) 


could have cleared him, and ſatisfied every 
mortal of her guilt. This perſon was 
French Paris, who, according to the letters, 


was the confident of the whole intrigue be- 


tween the Queen and Bothwell, relating to 
the King's murder. Could there have hap- 
pened a more lucky event than this, to a 


man lying under the load of fo criminal an 


accuſation, as that of being an accomplice 
in 


* 


„„ 

in the murder of his ſovereign? Let us 
now ſee the method Murray takes to wipe 
off this foul aſperſion, and to avoid all ſu- 
ſpicion of practiſing, by the force of torture 
or promiſes, upon a poor, ignorant, friend- 
leſs creature, then in his hands, to mould 
him to his purpoſe. Does he ſend him to 
London to be examined before the Engliſh 
council, as his other witneſſes, Crawford 
and Nelſon, had been? Does he even ven- 
ture to produce him before his own privy 
council at Edinburgh, to be queſtioned 
there? Or, laſtly, does he bring him to a 
public trial, in the ordinary form, before 
the high court of juſticiary at Edinburgh, 
as was allowed to Dalgleiſh, and the other 
ſervants of Bothwell? No! As to theſe 
laſt, the experiment had not at all ſucceed- 

ed. In ſpite of torture, they had, with 
their dying breath, ſpoke out the truth, 
and acquitted the Queen *. This man, 
Paris, was the laſt card Murray had to 
play; a new method, therefore, muſt be 
followed with reſpec to him. He was ſe⸗ 
creted from public view, in an obſcure dun- 
geon in Murray's citadel of St Andrew's, 
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to 7 
and at laſt condemned by the Earl of Mur- 
ray himſelf, in a manner no body knows 


how: and ſeveral months after his death, 


a confeſſion in his name, taken clande- 
ſtinely, without mentioning any perſon 
who was preſent when it was made by Paris, 
is privately ſent up to London, and given in 


to Ceci), after all the conferences were over, 


accuſing the Queen in the blackeſt terms, and 
extolling the Ear! of Murray to the ſkies. 
And to crown the whole, this precious 
piece of evidence is kept a profound ſecret 
from the Queen and her friends, who, as 
we ſhall by and by prove, never once ſaw 


or heard of this confeſſion. — Where facts 


thus ſpeak aloud, reflections are needleſs. 
All that remains of this poor creature, 
are two confeſſions, one on the gth, and 
the other on the 1oth of Auguit 1569. 
The firſt, ſaid to be the original, and mark- 
ed on ſome of the leaves with the initial 
letters of his name, thus, N, is ſtill extant 
in the Cotton library*. This confeſſion 
loads Bothwell with the murder, but men- 
tions nothing of the Queen or the letters. 


The other conſeton, of the loth of Au— 


Goodall, vol. 1. p. 145+ 
guſt, 


1 


guſt, expreſsly charges the Queen as acceſ- 
ſory to the whole: of this laſt we have a 
copy, atteſted by one Alexander Hay, a 
notary, and clerk to Murray's privy coun- 
cil;* and which, we ſee by an authentic 
paper, was ſent to London by Murray in 
October 1569, as a further proof of his ac- 
cuſation againſt the Queen, after all the 
conferences were over . 
That theſe confeſſions were kept ſecret, 
and never ſhown to Mary, is certain frem 
the following circumſtances. 
The only cotemporary writers who men- 
tion the condemnation and death of this 
Frenchman, are Leſly Biſhop of Roſs, and 
the author of the manuſcript hiſtory of 
Scotland, during the reign of Queen Ma- 
ry, and the four Regents, Murray, Lennox, 
Mar, and Morton, publiſhed by Craw- 
ford, hiſtoriographer to Queen Anne. 
This laſt author, who was at that time a 
living witneſs, mentions the condemnation 
of Paris in theſe words: The Regent 
* (Murray) proceeded from Stirling to 
* St Andrews, where Nicknavin, for ſor- 


* Ander. vol. 2. p. 192. Good, vol. 2. p. 76. 
+ Cot. lib. C. 1. fol. 326. Anderſon's general preface, 
p. 19. ood. vol. 2. p. 84. 
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cery, was burnt; and Paris, a Frenchman, 
* was hanged for the murder of the late 
„King, though he denied the fact. 

Leſly, the otber cotemporary writer who 
mentions this Frenchman, was, as we have 
ſeen, one of Mary's commiſſioners, and at 
that time in the character of her ambaſ- 
1ador at London. He drew up an apolo- 
gy, intitled, © A defence of the honour of 
Queen Mary,“ which was printed at 
London in the end of the year 1569, ſoon 
after the execution of Paris f. 

The Bithop, in mentioning this man, 
uſes the following words: 0 As for bas 
* that ye /urmz/e was the bearer of the let- 
ters, and whome you have executed of 
late for the ſaid murther, he, at the time 
of his ſaid execution, took it upon his 
death, as he ſhould anſwere before God, 
that he never carried any ſuch letters, 
nor that the Queene was participant, nor 
of counſayle in the cauſe.” From the 
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Crawford's Memoirs, p. 127. 


+ So Anderſon ſays, who had ſeen a copy of this firſt edition ; 


and, it is plain, it muſt have been at leaſt ſome time before the 
deat! of the Eail of Murray, which happcned on the 23d January 


1569-70, ſince the Biihop, in his book, addreſſes the Earl as then 


living. Auder. v. I. part 2. p. 19. 


Ander. v. 1. part 2. p. 19. 
| words, 


„„ 
words, © the perſon whom ye ſurmiſe was 
& the bearer,” it is plain, that neither 
the Queen nor Leſly had either ſeen. or 
heard of this confeſſion of Paris, which is 
made to acknowledge this fact, of his being 
the bearer of the letters, in expreſs terms. 
And the above paſlage from Crawford, 
fully explains the good reaſon that Mur- 
ray then had, for keeping this pretended 
confeſſion of Paris, a profound ſecret to all, 
except his own confederates, and Secretary 
Cecil, viz. becauſe it was at this time uni- 
verſally known, by every body in Scotland, 
that this very Paris, at his execution, had 
publicly given the lie to any pretended con- 
feſſion, by ſolemnly denying the fact. 
Here then, we ſee, are evidences that di- 
rectly contradict one another, viz. Leſly, and 
the author of Crawford's hiſtory, who were 
both living witneſſes at the time, on the 
one ſide, and this clandeſtine confeſſion of 
Paris on the other. If either of theſe teſti- 
monies be true, the oppoſite, of conſe- 
quence, muſt be falſe. Let us endeavour, 
by external circumſtances, to find out on 
which ſide the truth ſtands. 
To begin with the Biſhop of Roſs: and 
in order to aſcertain the proper degree of 


credit 


1 
credit to be given to his public aſſertion of 
the above fact, it may not be improper to 
give a ſhort ſketch of his character, from 
a letter of Queen Eliſabeth to Queen Mary, 
21{t December 1568. After mentioning 
Mary's other commiſſioners, We cannot 
« (ſays the) but ſpecially note o you, 
% your good choice of the Biſhoppe of 
“ Rofle, who hath not only faithfully and 


« wiſely, but alſo carefully and dutifully, 


“ for your honour and weale, behaved 
„ himſelf, and that both privatly and pu- 
6“ blickly, as we cannot but in this ſort 
“ commend him unto yow, as we wiſh 
e yow had many ſuch devoted diſcrete 
« ſervants; for, in our judgment, we think 
« ye have not any in loyaltie and faith- 
„ fulneſs can overmatch him. And this 
* we are the bolder to wryte, conſidering 
* we take it the beſt trial of a good ſer- 
„ vant to be in adverſitie, out of which we 
„ hartely with yow to be delivered, by the 
* Juſtification of your innocency “. * 


9 oer office. Ander. vol. 4. p. 184 Good. vol. 2. p. 270.— 
How different is this from the character the Diſſertator is plea- 
ſed, without any authority, to give us of this faithful and diſcreet 


ſervant of Queen Mary, viz. “ That he was a man heated witch 


& faction!“ Den be 5. 
The 


1 

The Biſhop and Crawford's account of 
Paris's dying words, it may be ſaid, are no 
more than their aſſertions: they ſay it, 
however, not in a whiſper, but as a thing 
well known in Scotland at the time of Pa- 
ris's execution; and Lefly proclaims and 
publiſhes it to the world in print, recently 
after Paris's death. This was giving an 
| opportunity to the Queen's accuſers, to 
have as publicly contradicted this ſtory, if 
it was falſe, by immediately expoſing Pa- 
ris's confeſſion, which was in their hands; 
and ſupporting its authority, by naming 
the perſons who were preſent at his exami- 
Nation. 7 To | | 

Let us turn now to the other ſide, and 
obſerve the part which Murray and his 
confederates ated upon this occaſion. 
Queen Mary's ambaſſador thus affirming 
in the face of the world, that this man, 
Paris, had, with his dying breath, and in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, aſſerted her in- 
nocence, was ſurely a challenge to her ac- 
cuſers to have refuted the aſſertion, by pro- 
ducing Paris's confeſſion, if genuine, and 
fit to bear the light. They dil it not, 
however; and the only anſwer made to 
the Biſhop's vindication of Queen Mary, 
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was an order from Queen Eliſabeth to 


ſuppreſs the book altogether “, on pre- 
tence of its containing ſome dangerous 
points, with regard to Mary's title to the 
crown of England. A ſecond edition was, 
however, ſoon after publiſhed of the Queen's 
defence, at Liege, in the year 1571 F. 

In anſwer to this it may be ſaid, That, 
by ſuppreſſing this defence of the Queen, 
Murray and Morton had no opportunity 
to ſee this aſſertion with regard to Paris. 
This, however, can ſcarce be ſuppoſed. The 
book was printed, and copies of that very 


firſt edition are ſtill extant. 


The order for ſuppreſſing it was "Tm 
Eliſabeth, and conſequently the book muſt 
have been in her hands, and in the hands 
of her miniiters. Murray and Morton 
had always a miniſter at London, to nego- 
tiate their affairs at that court; and by an 


authentic paper, ſtill extant in the Cotton 


library, we ſee, that in October 1569, Mac- 


* Ander. v. I. Preface to the defence of Queen _” ho- 
Nour, p. 4. | 


+ Anderſon, v. 1. part 2. preface p. 12. tells us, he had ſeen 
both fir ſt and ſecond editions of the Biſhop of Roſs's defence, and 


that he publiſhed his edition from the laſt, m 1571, as being much 
fuller in the preface than the firſt edition, and becauſe of ſome other 


remarkable alterations that are in it. 


gill, 


5 4-433 1] 


gill, Abbot of Dunfermline, was ſent up 
to London, as miniſter from the Earl of 
Murray, and carried up with him this pre- 
tended confeſſion of Paris*. Nay, the 
Earl of Morton himſelf, as commiſſioner 
appointed by the Scotch Regent Lennox, 
for managing a new treaty with Queen 
Eliſabeth, to depoſe Mary altogether, was 
himſelf at London in the beginning of the 
year I571, at which tune, 1t cannot be 
doubted, that both theſe miniſters mult 
have ſeen this defence of Queen Mary. What 
poſſible reaſon, then, can be aſſigned for 
this reſervedneſs, this determined filence of 
Murray and Morton, with reſpect to this 
aſſertion of the Biihop, as to Paris's dying, 
teſtimony of Queen Mary's innocence, 
vrhen they could at once have cruſhed it, by 
publiſhing the genuine confeſſion ſaid to 
have been made by Paris himſelf, which 
they then had in their pocket? Two rea- 
ſons, very different indeed from each other, 
may be imagined: Either that this confeſ- 
fon ot Paris, in Morton's cuſtody, was not 
fic to bear the light; Or, that ſome mall! 


* Cot. lib. C. f. fol. 325. Anderſon's general preface, p. 19. 
Good. vol. 2 p. 84. | 


8 | regard 


1 


regard for Mary s fame made them conceal 
it from her. That this laſt was not the 
caſe, we ſhall ſee from what follows. 


In this very year 1571, Buchanan pu- 


bliſhed his famous work, intitled, A de- 


tection of the doings of Queen Mary; 


work that reflects ingratitude and — 9 
upon his name. 


In this libel againſt the Queen, publiſhed 


both in the Latin and in the Scotch lan» 
guage, nothing is forgot that could ſerve to 
blacken her. The whole intrigue betwixt 
her and Bothwell, her repeated attempts to 
poiſon the King, and his actual murder at 


laſt by her contrivance; all, in thort, that 
malice or calumny could invent to render 
her odious, is therein ſet forth: and, as a 


voucher or proof of the whole, the famous 
letters by her to Bothwell are printed at 
full length. Nay, that nothing might be 

neglected to give credit to this book, cer- 


tain pretended confeſſions of Palgleiſh, 
Powrie, Hay, and Hepburn, Bothwell's 


other ſervants, are printed along with it; 
and yet this material confeſſion of Paris, 
though later in date, is omitted. That ſo 


precious a piece of ſcandal might not be 


confined to Scotland, this book, with the 
letters, 


3 
N 


E 

letters, was, at the very ſame time, printed 
at London, and diſperſed over the kingdom. 
But what is molt ſurpriſing, although Paris 
is often mentioned therein, as the confident 
of the whole ſcene between the Queen and 
Bothwell, with reſpect to the King's mur- 
der; and that Biſhop Leſly, in his printed 
apology for Queen Mary, had affirmed in 
_ the face of the world, as a fact univerſally 
known, that Paris, at his execution, had 
publicly aſſerted the Queen's innocence * ; 
although the letters give only ſome ſuſpi- 
cious, and dark hints, from which the 
Queen's knowledge of the murder is infer- 

red, whereas Paris's confeſſion expreſsly 
charges her as the contriver of it, and is 
the only evidence that does ſo: yet in Bu- 
chanan's book there is not the leaſt men- 
tion made of any ſuch confeſſion. Bucha- 
nan lived many years after this; his De- 
te ction underwent ſeveral editions; nay, 
he wrote his hiſtory at large, which was 
not publiſhed for ſeveral years after this 
period; and although he there again makes 
mention both of Paris and the letters, yet 
not one word is {aid of any ſuch confeſhon 


* Ander, v. I. part 2. p. 19. Videp. 131. 
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made by this perſon to the prejudice of 
the Queen. 

We have already faid, Ye a copy of is 
confeſſion of Paris againſt the Queen, at- 
teſted by Alexander Hay, is extant, 

This Hay appears to have been Murray's 
active inſtrument in the tranſactions - of 
thoſe times, and by degrees he arrived to 
be clerk to his ſecret council. Here we ſee 
him atteſting a copy of this confeſſion of 
Hubert's, without witneſſes, and upon his 
lingle aſſertion only. We have extant a 
very curious letter of the ſame Hay to 
John Knox, which is dated the 14th day of 
December 1571, wherein he thus writes, 
* They have ſet out in Ingland our Queen's 
lyfe and procels, baith in Latin and In- 
gliſh, quhairin is content the diſcourſe 
of hir tragical doingis; the proceſs of 
the Erle Bothwell's clenging, hir ſon- 
nettis and letteris to him, the depoſi- 
tiounis of the perſounis execute, and the 
cartellis eiter the King's murthour. In 
appeirance thay leive naithing unſet out 
* tending to hir mfamie*.” This ſame 
ilay, we fee, had atteſted the copy of Pa- 


2 Good, v. 2. p. 371. 


iss 
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ris's confeſſion on the 1oth of Auguſt 
1569, which was {ent to London that year; 
and yet in this letter, wrote to his fi tend 
John Knox, though he knew well that his 
own copy of this contethon was in the 
hands of the very ſame people who had 
publiſhed the above ſcandalous collection 
againſt the Queen; yet ſo well does he 
know, from the very nature of his own 
manufacture, that this confeſſion of Hubert's 
durſt not as yet be expoled to the public, 
that, cautious of mentioning that piece in 
his collection, he ſinks it altogether, as if 
no ſuch paper had exiſted. He tells his 
friend, that the above collection contained 
every thing that could tend to the Queens 
infamy, when at the ſame time he knew 
well, that the blackeſt piece of all, with 
which he himſelf had furniſhed them, was 
omitted. From all theſe circumſtances, 
the violent preſumptions that ariſe from 
their carrying this poor ignorant ſtranger 
from Edinburgh, the ordinary ſeat of ju- 
ſtice; their keeping him hid from all the 
world, in a remote dungeon, and not pro- 
ducing him with their other evidences, ſo 
as he might have been publicly queſtioned; 
the poſitive and direct teſtimony of the 


author 
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author of Crawford's manuſcript, then li- 
ving, and on the ſpot at the time; with the 
public affirmation of the Biſhop of Roſs at 
the time of Paris's death, that with his laſt 
breath he had vindicated the Queen“; the 
behaviour of Murray, Morton, Buchanan, 
and even of Hay, the atteſter of this pre- 
tended confeſſion, on that occaſion ; their 
cloſe and reſerved filence at the time they 
muſt have had this confeſſion of Paris in 
their pocket; and their publiſhing every 
other circumſtance that could tend to 
blacken the Queen, and yet omitting this 
confeſſion, the only direct evidence of her 
ſuppoſed guilt; all this duly and diſpaſ- 
ſionately conſidered, I think, one may ſafely 
conclude, that it was judged not fit to ex- 
poſe ſo ſoon to light this piece of evidence 
againſt the Queen, which a cloud of wit- 
neſſes, living, and preſent at Paris's execu- 
tion, would ſurely have given clear teſti- 


mony againſt, as a notorious impoſture. 


Thus far the external evidence points 


" againſt this. pretended confeſſion of Paris. 


We {hall next examine the internal texture 


and conſtruction of it, as it now appears 


Crawford's Memoirs, p. 127. Ander. v. f. part 2. p. 19. 


to 
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10 us, in order to ſatisfy the reader's curioſi - 
ty. | 
Paris ſays, © That the firſt time that he 
entered into truſt or credit with the Queen, 
was at Kalendar, in her road to Glaſgow, 
where ſhe gave him a purſe of three or 
four hundred crowns to deliver to the 
Earl of Bothwell *.” Here it may be aſked, 
why did ſhe not give it to Bothwell him- 
ſelf, who was at Kalendar with the Queen, 
as Paris ſays afterwards in this confeſ- 
fon? 


* I. © Interrogue, Quant premierment il entra en credit avec 
la Royne? Reſp. Que ce fuſt comme la Royne faſt a Kalendar 
allant a Glaſpow, qu' allors elle luy baylla une bourſe la on il avoit 
envyron ou 300 ou 400 eſcus, pour la porter a Monſieur de Bo- 
duel, Ander. v. 2. p. 192. 

2. Que le Roy la vouloyt bay/er, mais elle ne pas voullu de peur 
de ſa maladye, choſe que Rayres en tefmoignoroit bien: & plus 
(ce dict elle) vous dires a Monſ. de Boduel que je ne vais jamais 
vers le Roy que K n'y eſt, & voyſt tout ce que je fais. 15. 
. 193. 

3. Comme Paris vouloit dreſſer le lit de la Royne en ſa chambre 
qui eſtoit droicte ſoubz la chambre du Roy, aynſi que Monſ. de 
Boduel luy avoit commandé. | 

4. Je prins la hardieſſe de luy dire, Madame, Monſ. de Boduel 
m'a commandè de luy porter les clefs de voſtre chambre, & qu'il 
2 envie d'y faire quelque choſe, c'eſt de faire ſauter le Koy en Pair, 
par pouldre. 

5. Que Monſ. Boduel luv avoit it, que toutes les nuits Lady 
Rehe iroit bien tard le querir pour Vamener a la chambre de la 


royne. p. 196. & _ 


„ 
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2. That two or three days after, when 
the Queen ſent him from Glaſgow, 
with the firſt letter to Bothwell, ſhe defired 
him, by word of mouth, to tell Bothwell, 
„That the King defired to kiſs her, but 
* that the refuſed him, for fear of his ma- 
% lady, as Lady Reres would teſtify.” What 
a ſhocking improbability ! that the Queen 
ſhould tell this from her own mouth to a 
ſervant! And further, ſays ſhe, Tell 
© Bothwell, that I won't go near the King, 
„ unleſs in company with Reres, who ſhall 
4 ſee all that I do.“ 

„ Tbat as Paris, was dreſſing, or 
putting in order, the Queen's bed in her 
chamber, which was directly under the 
King's chamber, as Bothwell had com- 
manded, G c. A very decent office, truly, 
this fellow had Bot into about the Queen's 
perſon. 74 
4. « That he took the liberty to ſay to 
the Queen, Madam, Monſicur Bothwell 
hath commanded me to bring to him the 
keys of your chamber, as he wants to do 
ſomething there; that 1s, to blow the King 

in the air with powder.” | 
5. That Bothwell told him, That Lady 
Reres walked out every night, very late, 
in 
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in queſt of * to conduct him to the 
Queen's bed-chamber, and that he was 


preſent when Lady Reres came on this er- 
rand.“ 

Such is the ane and ſuch the ab- 
ſurdities, to be found in every part of this 
noted confeſſion. 

The juſt remark made by the Diſſerta- 
tor, That the eagerneſs of forgers generally 


makes them detect themſelves, by over- 


charging their work, is verified to the full 
extent, by applying it to this piece. Their 
caution, in not making the Queen, in her 
letters, ſpeak ſuch plain language as this 
perſon does, was wife: here they thought 
there was no danger, in putting the groſſeſt 


words in his mouth. His character, they 


knew, was low enough to bear it; and they 


were refolved to make him {peak out, ſo as 


to leave no doubt of the Queen's infamy, as 
a proſtitute! and a murdereſs! 

Having thus examined the external and 
internal appearance of this notable piece, it 
is but juſtice to ſhew what arguments have 


been uſed on the other ſide, in ſupport of 


Paris's confeſſion againſt the Queen; which 
L {hall give in che Diſſertator's own words. 
* * 'This 


; Wy 
he 


60 


e 


60] 


* This perſon (ſays he) was twice exa- 
mined ; and the original of one of his de- 


6c 


poſitions, and a copy of the other, are 
ſtill extant. It is pretended they are 
both forgeries. But they are remark- 
able for a ſimplicity, and naiveté, which 


cc 
cc 


cc 


% abound with a number of minute facts 


and particularities, which the moſt dex- 
trous forger could not have eafily aſ- 


cc 
co 
* 


* any appearance of probability; and they 


© are filled with circumſtances, which can 


6c 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


that his depoſitions contain ſome improbable 
circumstances. He ſeems to have been a 
Eo fooltfh talkative fellow, the fear of death, 
the violence of torture, and the deſire of 
& pleaſing thoſe in whoſe power he was, 
* tempted him, perhaps, to feign ſome carcum- 
_& fances, and to exaggerate ethers. To lay 
that ſome circumſtances in an aſſidavit 


( 


ce 


* ſuſpect 


it is almoſt impoſhble to imitate: they 


ſembled and connected together, with 


ſcarce be ſuppoſed to have entered the 
imagination of any man, but one of 
Paris's profeſſion and character. But, 
at the ſame time, itꝰ muſt be acknowledged, 


are improbable or falſe, is very different 
'* trom ſaying that the whole is forged. 1 


6 


„ 


ſuſpect the former to be the caſe here, 
** but I ſee no appearance of the latter * .” 
In anſwer to this, we muſt obſerve, that 
it has been always judged an unlucky cir- 
cumſtance in any perſon's teſtimony, that 


any one particular of it is found to be in- 


conſiſtent with truth: the ſmalleſt devia- 
tion in that point, never fails to render the 
whole ſuſpicious. In the preſent caſe, 
when the ſeveral objections ariſing from the 
external view of the teſtimony, are taken 
into conſideration, the above rule of judging 
muſt operate with double force. Nor does 
the reaſon aſſigned by the Diſſertator, for 
Paris's mixing truth with improbabilities, 
% Becauſe he meant thereby to pleaſe the 
% party,” appear in the leaſt ſatisfactory. 
If this reaſon is good for any thing, it 
proves too much. If Paris had a view to 


pleaſe them, by telling falſchoods, that 


ſurely might have tempted him to accuſe 


the Queen falſely, as the moſt grateful thing 


he could do to them: or if the fear of death, 
and the violence of torture, could extort 
a falſe confeſhon from this poor wretch, 
we mult certainly believe, that the whole 


* Dilertation, p. 17. 
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of his narrative againſt the Queen is a lie, 


from beginning to end. Here might we 


reſt the matter againſt the Diſſertator; but 


if we are to judge of this confeſſion from 
the abſurd and improbable circumſtances, 
that are contained in it, we can ſcarce be- 
lieve that this creature Paris himſelf could 
have been the author of this narration. 
For although he might have been tempted 


by the hopes of life to accuſe the Queen 


falſely, yet his avowed confeſſion of being 
aſlociate in the horrid circumſtances of the 
murder, tended infallibly to his own cer- 
tain deſtruction, by pointing himſelf out 
as a wretch deſerving the moit cruel death, 
without the leaſt compaſſion. | | 
The Diſſertator ſays further, that © Pa- 
„ ris's confeſſions are remarkable for their 
* ſimplicity and nawete,” Which is in— 
conſiſtent with what he immediately after 
this owns, that Paris ſeems to have been a 
foolifh talkative fellow. And they abound, 
continues he, with a number of minute 
facts and circumſtances, which could ſcarce 
have entered the imagination of any other 
man. I thnall very readily grant, that 
many of theſe fats might really have been 


true. They do not affect the Queen, and. 
: might 
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might have poſſibly been told bed Paris, 


But that can be no argument that the con- 


feſſions, as given out in his name ſeveral 
months after his death, are genuine. For, 
as we have already obſerved, the plan of 
every forger, in ſuch a caſe, muſt always 


be, to ground his work upon ſome certain 
facts that all the world knows to be true, 
and to interſperſe truth with falſehood. 


Let us further examine the authenticity 


of this confeſſion of the 1oth of Auguſt. 


The title it bears is in theſe words: 


* A Sanctandre, le 10 jour d'Aoult 1569. 
* Nicholas Howbert dict Paris, a eſte in- 


© terrogue ſur les articles & demands qui 


« g& enſuivent, Oc. & premierement.” 


Then follow the queſtions that are put to 
him, with his anſwers, all in French: but 
by what perſon, or what authority, he was 
thus queſtioned and examined, does not ap- 
pear. From which it is evident, that that 
examination and confeſſion was not judi- 
cial. And, what is moſt ſurpriſing, it does 
not mention any perſon whatever that was 
preſent when it was taken. What can we 
think of ſo lame a piece of evidence? This 
examination could not have been made at 
Paris's trial, otherwiſe it muſt have ex- 


preſsly 


. | 
preſsly ſaid ſo; likewiſc'it muſt have men- 


tioned the court of juſtice, and the judge, in 
whoſe preſence, and by whoſe authority, 


it was taken. 

Let us next compare this examination 
with the judicial examinations and confeſ- 
ſions of Dalgleiſh, Hay, Hepburn, Oc. ta- 
ken before the high court of juſticiary at 
Edinburgh; we evidently ſee there the dif- 
ference betwixt a judicial teſtimony, and 
this of Paris, taken in a clandeſtine man- 
ner, without the authority of a judge, and 
by no body knows whom. Dalgleiſh's ex- 
amination begins thus: © Apud Edinbur- 


„ gum, 26 Juni, an. Dom. 1567. præſen- 


A 
cy 


tibus Comitibus de Mortoun & Athol, 
„ Præpoſito de Dundee, & Domino de 
„Grange *.” —— John Hay's examination 
begins thus: Apud Edinburgum, 13 die 
„ menſis Septembris, an. Dom. 1567, in 
« preſence of my Lord Regent, the Erles of 
«© Morton and Athol, the Lairds of Loch- 
“ leven and Petarow, Mr James Magyll, 
* and the Juſtice-Clerk . John Hep- 
burn's examination thus: “ Apud Edin- 
* burgum, 8 die menſis Decembris, an. 
„Dom. 1567. in preſence of my Lord Re- 


* Anderſon, vol. 2. p.173, + Ibid, vol. 2. p. 177. 
ent, 
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« gent, the Erle of Athol, the Lord Lind- 
„ ſay, the Laird of Grange, and the Ju- 
“ ſtice-Clerk “.“ And at the end of 
theſe depoſitions is the atteſtation and ſub- 
ſcription at large, of Sir John Ballendan, 
Lord Juſtice-Clerk, bearing, that the prin- 
cipal depoſitions were in the records of the 
books of the high court of juſticiary . 

What marks then of authenticity are a- 
bout this paper of Paris? Not the ſmalleſt, 
as far as can be ſeen at this day, excepting 
the ſingle aſſertion of Hay, Murray's clerk, 
who, as a notary, atteſts this paper to be a 
true copy of an original, ſigned or marked 


by Paris himſelf, and read to him. All 


the world knows, that a copy of any paper, 
atteſted by a notary, requires the ſolemnity 
of two reputable witneſſes to give faith to 
the notary's atteſtation. To this paper, 
however, though of the greateſt Importance, 
there are no witneſſes. The whole then 
depends entirely upon the naked aſſertion 
of this noted clerk of Murray alone, con- 
tradicted, as we have ſeen, in the moſt pu- 
blic manner, by all the world, and even 


tacitly diſavowed by himſelf. 


* Anderſon, vol. 2. p. 183. t Ibid, vol. 2. p. 188. 


As 
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As for the pretended declaration of the 
ꝓth of Auguſt, ſince that only charges the 
Earl of Bothwell, and not the Queen, with 
any acceſſion to the murder, it does not fall 
within my plan, although liable to the 
ſame objections with the above pretended 
confeſſion againſt the Queen. Beſides, Mr 
Goodall has, with very good reaſon, ſhown 
it likewiſe to be an impoſture . | 
Before we conclude, we muſt again beg 
leave to take notice of Mr Hume's argu- 
ments in ſupport of this noted piece of evi- 
dence of Paris: © It is in vain (ſays he) at 
* preſent to ſeek improbabilities in Nicho- 
„las Hubert's dying confeſſion, and to 
* magnify the ſmalleſt difficulty into a 
e contradiction. It was certainly a regu- 
* lar judicial paper, given in regularly and 
« judicially, and ought to have been can- 
« yaſled at the time, if the perſons whom 
it concerned had been aſſured of their 
* own innocence .“ | 
Here we ſee a ſhort, but very live de- 
ciſion againſt all and every objection that 
poſſibly can be brought againſt Paris's con- 
feſſion. But upon what does this author 


„Goodall, vol, I. p. 137. 
+ Hume, vol. 2. P · 500. 
ground 


1 1 

ground his ſentence? Upon two facts af- 
firmed by him which truly never did exiſt : 
1/, That the confeſſion was a judicial one, 
that is, taken in preſence, or by authority 
of a judge; and, 2d/y, That it was regu- 
larly and judicially given in; that muſt be 
underſtood, during the time of the con- 
ferences before Queen Eliſabeth and her 


council, in preſence of Mary's commiſ- 


fioners ; at which time ſhe ought to have 
canvaſſed it, ſays our author, if ſhe knew 
her innocence. 5 

That it was not a judicial confeſſion, is 
evident: the paper itſelf does not bear any 
ſuch mark; nor does it mention that it 


was taken in preſence of any perſon, or by f 


any authority whatſoever ; and, by com- 
paring it with the judicial examinations of 
Dalgleiſh, Hay, and Hepburn, in p. 150. 
it is apparently deſtitute of every formality 
requiſite in a judicial evidence. In what 
dark corner, then, this ſtrange production 


was conceived, our author may endeavour 


to find out, if he can. 

As to his ſecond aſſertion, That it was 
regularly and judicially given in, and there- 
fore ought to have been canvaſſed by Ma- 
ry during the conferences; we have al- 


ready ſeen that this likewiſe is not fact. 


The 


E 


The conferences broke up in February 


1569; Nicholas Hubert was not hanged 
till Auguſt thereafter, and his dying con- 


feſſion, as Mr Hume calls it, is only dated 


the 1oth of that month: How then can 
this gentleman gravely tell us that this con- 
feſſion was judicially given in, and ought 
to have been at that very time canvaſſed by 


Queen Mary and her commiſſioners“? In 


anſwer then to Mr Hume, As the Queen's 
accuſers did not chuſe to produce this ma- 
terial witneſs Paris, whom they had alive, 
and in their hands, nor any declaration or 
confeſhon from him at the critical and 
proper time for having it canvaſled by the 
Queen, I apprehend our author's conclu- 
ſion may fairly be uſed againſt himſelf, 
That it is in vain at preſeat to ſupport the 
improbabilities and abſurdities in a con- 
feſſion, taken in a clandeſtine way, no body 


knows how ; and produced after Paris's 


death, by no body knows whom ; and 
from all appearance deſtitute of every for- 
mality requiſite and common to ſuch ſort 


91 ſpare reflections upon this head, as Mr Hume, in the ſe- 
cond edition of his hiſtory, has thought fit to drop his arguments 
altogether in ſapport of ſo glaring a forgery as this of Hubert's 
confeſſion, by keeping out the paragraph above inſerted, 
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of evidence. For theſe reaſons, I am un- 
der no ſort of heſitation to give ſentence a- 
gainſt Nicholas Hubert's coufeſſion, as 2 
groſs impoſture and forgery. 
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Summary and trial of the evidence. 


HE learned and judicious Bayle has 


made a very juſt obſervation on the 


caſe of Queen Mary and her adverfaries : 
* One of two things (ſays that author) 
* muſt have been the caſe; either that 
* they who forced that princeſs out of her 
* kingdom, were the greateſt villains in 
© nature; or that {ſhe was the moſt infa- 
mous of women. Theſe are two ſcales of 
* a balance, equally poiſed ; you cannot: 
* load the one, without lightening the other 
« preciſely to the ſame degree: In the ſame 
% manner, whatever ſerves to acquit the 
* Queen, aggravates her enemies in the 
ame proportion ; and whatever ſerves to 
„ load the Queen, extenuates their crime 
* in a like degree *. 

Here then we have a juſt balance, in 
which the caſe of Mary and her accuſers 
may with certainty be weighed, and by 


6c 


* Bayle's Hiſt, Dict. vol. 2. p. 181. 
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this "200" judged and determined * 


great exactneſs. 
The weights to be cat i in the ſcales, are 


the proofs which were exhibited by the 


Earls of Murray and Morton, of the crimes 
they charged their Queen with; which are 
likewiſe to be conſidered as the proofs of 
their own juſtification, for riſing in arms 
againſt their ſovereign; for impriſoning 
her; and, finally, for the long train of her 
calamities, and her death 
to their rebellion. 


The ſcales being now fairly loaded, and 


; all conſequent 


the balance exactly poiſed, let us carefully 


examine the weights, before we pretend to 
abſtract one grain from the ſcales. One 


ſcruple taken from either of them, muſt al- 
ter the poiſe. If then we take out the hea- 


vieſt weight, and put it in the oppoſite 


| ſcale, that directly preponderates, the other 
flies up. 


We {hall, therefore, begin with exami- 


ning the heavieſt weight in the ſcale againſt 


the Queen, that is, her letters to Bothwell: 
And, to avoid all imputation of partiality, 
let us try them according to the rules of e- 


quity, as in a court of juſtice, by hearing 
both ſides. We begin with the accuſers. 


1 The 
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1. The Earl of Morton at firſt produced 
thoſe letters, and affirmed, on his word of 
| honour, that his ſervants ſeized them in the 
cuſtody of George Dalgleiſh, one of Both- 


well's ſervants, who had brought them out 
of the caſtle of Edinburgh. 


2. The Earls of Murray and Morton af- 


firm, on their honour, that they are the 
hand-writing of the Queen, both in their 
own ſecret council, and in the Regent's par- 
liament in Scotland, and before Queen E- 
liſabeth and her council in England. 


3. They are produced at York and Weſt- 


minſter to the Engliſh council, and com- 


pared with other letters of Mary's hand- 


writing, and appear to be ſimilar to them. 
4. And laſtly, Several of the incidents 


mentioned in the letters themſelves, ſuch 


as the converſations between the King 


and Queen at Glaſgow, are, by Crawford, 


one of the Earl of Lennox's vaſſals, affirm- 


ed, upon oath, to be true. 


Such are the proofs brought in ſupport 


of the letters. Let us now turn to the o- 
ther fade, and hear what are the anſwers, 


and the objections made to them on the 


part of Queen Mary. 
3 1. Queen 
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1. Queen Mary denies the letters to be 
her hand-writing, and aſſerts them to be 


forged by her accuſers, Murray, Morton, 
and Lethington; and offers to prove this. 


2. Morton's bare affirmation of the way 


in which the letters came into his hands, 


as he is a party, can never in equity be re- 
garded. Nay, the letters appearing firſt in 
his hands, was of itſelf ſuſpicious. Beſides, 
his ſmothering the evidence of Dalgleiſh, 
or forbearing to interrogate him judicially, 
how he came by theſe letters, which would 
have put this affair In a true light; and 
his neglecting to examine his own ſervants 


publicly, who ſeized Dalgleiſh with the 


box, as to what they knew of that affair; 
and, in place of the legal declaration of 
thoſe who were the only proper witneiles 
to prove this tact, obtruding his own at- 
firmation only: theſe omiſſions, I ſay, 
double the ſuſpicion, that he himſelf, and 
his faction, were the contrivers of the let- 
jerk.” + On 

3. The affirmation of Murray and Mor- 
ton on the authenticity of the letters, both 


in Scotland and England, can bear no 


greater degree of credit, than Queen Mary's 
denial, and the affirmation of herſelf, and 
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moſt of the nobility of Scotland x that 


thoſe letters were forged. 


4. The ſimilarity of one hand-writing 
to another, is ſuch a proof as no man can 


be certain of: far leſs in the caſe of theſe 


letters, appearing in fo clandeſtine a way, 
in the hands of Morton, the Queen's inve- 
terate enemy and accuſer. Add to this, 


what is affirmed by Mary, that her enemies 


had often counterfeited letters in her name; 
which is corroborated by a contemporary 


author, who relates it as a well-known fact, 


that Lethington her 3 had often 


practiſed this vile fraud . 
F. That ſeveral of the incidents mention- 
ned in the letters, might be very true, is 


not denied. The plan of the forgers was 


ſurely to interſperſe truth with falſehood. 
Crawford's teſtimony on the truth of ſeveral 


of the incidents mentioned in the letters 


might therefore be true, and yet the letters 


themſelves might be forged. 
But the objections to the letters on the 


part of the Queen, are of a different nature. 


1. The letters, as exhibited by Murray 


and Morton, wanted the dates, place from 


® Cot. lib. Good. vol. 2. p. 360. 
+ Crawford's Memoirs, p. 100. 
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F167 1] 
which they were written, the ſubſcriptions, 
ſeals, and addreſſes. Could any judge or 
Jury, then, have admitted theſe letters as 
authentic, and as written by Queen Mary 


to the Earl of Bothwell, upon the bare 
word of her accuſer? 


2. The only proof they could have 
brought to ſupport their affirmation, was 


by the oath of Hubert, that he got the let- 


ters from the Queen's own hand, and deli- 
vered them to Bothwell; and by Dalgleiſh, 
that he found them in the Earl's repoſitory 


in the caſtle of Edinburgh, and was carry- 


ing them to him. It is impoſſible, there- 
fore, to frame any plauſible reaſon, why 
theſe two perſons were not called upon to 
prove theſe facts, but this only, that there 
was not a word of truth in the ſtory. 

3. The letters are produced in public, 
under different dreſſes. Before the ſecret 
council, they bear to be ſubſcribed by the 
Queen's hand; in their ſecond appearance, 
before Regent Murray's parliament, they 
want the ſubſcription altogether. This is 
proved by the acts of council, and of par- 
liament, in the regiſters. 

4. While the conferences were going on 
at York, the letters were privately, 3 and in 

X | ſecret 
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ſecret conference, ſhown by Lethington and 
Buchanan, to tne Enghſh commuthoners, 
but carefully concealed from Queen Mary 
and her commifſſioners. | 


5. The Queen, on the firſt hearing of 
thoſe letters, earneſtly ſupplicates to have 


inſpection of the originals, and to be al- 
lowed copies; from which ſhe offers to 
prove them to be forged and ſpurious. Both 
requeſts are refuſed to her, the letters are 
delivered back to her accuſers, and to her 


lying day ſhe never could get a fight of 


theſe originals, or atteſted copies of them. 
6. The letters, of which copies only are 


now extant, are, to a demonſtration, pro- 


ved, and forced to be acknowledged, even 
by the writers againſt the Queen *, to be 
palpable tranflations from the Scotch and 
Latin of George Buckanan. 

And laſtly, That Murray and Morton, 
the Queen's acculers, in order to make 
good their charge or accuſation againſt 


the Queen, have produced falſe and forged 


evidence, viz. Hubert's confeſſion, which 


we have proved to be a forgery: From 
whence the ſame preſumption, had we no 


” Flame, vol. 2. p. 499. Robertſon, vol. 2. Dill. p. 25. 
| other 
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other st againſt the letters, muſt ariſe 
that they are forged likewiſe ® 
Such are the proofs on both Gala for and 


againſt the authenticity of the letters. Let 


us now put the queſtion to any impartial 
perſon who underſtands the nature of evi- 
dence, Would thoſe letters, found in the 


cuſtody of Morton, deſtitute of ſubſcription, 


ſeal, and addreſs, and in the face of fo 
many other unſurmountable objections, 
have been ſuſtained as genuine authentic 
writings, in any court of law or juſtice, 
upon the bare appearance or ſimilarity of 


the Queen's hand-writing, and the naked 


word of Murray and Morton the acculſers ? 
I am not afraid of the imputation of raſh- 
neſs, when I venture to ſay, that at this 
day; I am convinced that no impartial ju- 
ry, or judge, could, upon conſcience, have 
given judgment tor theſe letters as genuine, 
and returned a verdict and ſentence in their 


V 


favour as ſuch. 


If this is the caſe, I think, with Mon- 


ſieur Bayle's approbation, he himſelf hold- 


We may alſo inſtance the love. fonnets, and a ſtill more pal- 
pable forgery of a paper produced by theſe afſociates to Queen Eli- 
ſabeth's three commiſtioners at York, which, in the ſecond part, 
we : ſhall prove cicarly to be ſo. 
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ing the balance, I may venture to take this 
weight from Murray and Morton's ſcale, 
and put it into the Queen's. The caſe then 
1s determined at once, the ſcale 1s turned in 
favour of the Queen. But ſtill there re- 
mains another weight againſt her, that is, 
Hubert's confeſſion: this we have ſo re- 


cently proved to be a forgery, that it is 


needleſs here to recapitulate the objections 
to a piece of manufacture abounding with 


fo many abſurdities and improbabilities, | 


(as Dr Robertſon acknowledges), and alto- 


gether deſtitute of every eſſential requiſite 


to a judicial paper. If this weight is taken 


from Murray and Morton's ſcale, and put 


to the Queen's, what then remains in the 


| oppoſite? Nothing bft conjectures, argu- 


ments à priori, and inferences drawn from 


falſe premiſſes, all as light as air! The 


Queen's ſcale, then, preponderates; that of 


her adverſaries /{:es up, and kicks the beam. 
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Queen Mary's accuſation againſt the Earls of 
Murray and Morton, and Secretary Lething- 


ton, as conſpirators in the murder of Lord 


Darnley. Mr Hume and Dr Robertſon's 


defence of them. Heads of the charge 
undertaken to be proved againſt them. 


AvING examined the evidences that 
were produced by the Earls of Mur- 


ray and Morton, and Secretary Le- 


thington, for proving Queen Mary guilty 
of the crimes with which that confede- 


racy accuſed her, we have attempted to 


prove, that theſe evidences, ſo far from be- 
ing ſufficient to make out the accuſation, 
were themſelves falſe and forged. If in 


this we have ſucceeded, according to the 
judgment of Monſieur Bayle, (a judge, who 
has ſhewn himſelf, by his writings, no 
ways prejudiced in favour of Mary), it 
ſhould determine the queſtion, not only 
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that the Queen is innocent, but moreover 
that her accuſers themſelves muſt be guilty. 


Plain however as this conſequence is, to 
ſatisfy the curious, I mean to go a ſtep 
further, and try, even at this day, by direct 


evidence, to trace the footſteps of thoſe dark 
and daring geniuſes, in the bloody ſcene of 
Darnley's death, through the thick cloud in 


which they have enveloped themſelves. 


The Queen's accuſation againſt her ba- 


ſtard brother the Earl of Murray, and his 
confederates, Morton and Lethington, was, in 


general, That they were the inventors, 


« conſpirators, and ſome of them the exe- 


“ cutors of the murder of the King *.“ 


Now, before we enter into the defence 
made to this accuſation, the two following 
points, which I think naturally do reſult 
from the Queen's accuſation, will, I hope, be 
readily granted. 

Firſt, That if the Queen bad made good 
this accuſation, and proved, that the ac- 


cuſers themſelves, Murray, Morton, and 


Lethington, had been in the conſpiracy of 
the King's murder; in that caſe, ſhe her- 
{elf could not have been in that confederacy, 


* Cot. lib. Good. vol. 2. P. 298. 
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or nity of the murder. This I take to be 


conſiſtent with common ſenſe and reaſon “*. 


| Secondly, 1 preſume it will likewiſe be 


granted, that as this triumvirate, Murray, 


Morton, and Lethington, had been from 
the beginning equally imbarked in the 
ſame cauſe; as they had with one voice pu- 
blicly accuſed their ſovereign of the above 


crimes, and pretended to bring proof of 


their accuſation; and as they had, by that 
means, deprived her of her crown, and 


poſſeſſed themſelves of the government of 


her kingdom: If, I ſay, the Queen could 


have proved that theſe joint accuſers, or. 
any of them, had themſelves been the au- 
thors or contrivers of the King's death, in 


that caſe the whole triumvirate, as /oci cri- 


minis, muſt one and all of them be deemed 


guilty, as acceſſories to the murder. 
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Theſe two points being allowed, let us 
now turn to the other fide, and hear what 
defence Murray and his aſſociates have 


made for themſelves, and what has been 


faid for them by the writers upon their 
fide, in anſwer to the Queen's accuſation. 


* Dr Robertſon uſes the very ſame argument in his vindication 
ef the Earl of Murray, Diſſertation, p. 4. 


4 „ The 


1 
The anſwer made by Murray and his af. 
ſociates to the Queen's accuſation, was in 


theſe general terms: That they _ they 
* were culpable thereof.” 


Mr Hume argues thus in their defence 


againſt the above accuſation: © The Queen's 


% accuſation coming ſo late, can only be 
regarded as. an angry retaliation upon 
(6 Ber enemy: Unleſs (adds this gentle- | 


man) we take this angry accuſation of 
* Mary's to be an argument of Murray's 


* guilt, there remains not the leaft preſump- | 


* tion, which ſhould lead us to ſuſpect 
* him to have been an accomplice in the 
* crime.—— Murray could have had no 
© motives to commit that crime. The 
„King's murder, indeed, procured him 
the regency ; but much more Queen Ma- 
* ry's ill conduct, which he could not 
ele 

Dr Robertſon argues thus on the ſame 


fide: © Murray, on the Queen's return to 


* Scotland, ſerved her with great fidelity, 
“ and by his prudent adminiſtration ren- 


Hume, vol. 2. p. 500. 

Mr Hume is rather precipitate, when he ventures to ſay, 
that Mary was the only accuſer of Murray. We ſhall ſee at 
terwards a very ſolemn accuſation of him by the Earls of Hunt 
and Argyle, with their grounds for that accuſation. | 
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would firſt raife Bothwell to ſupreme 
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dered her ſo popular, and ſo powerful, 


as enabled her with eaſe to cruſh a /or- 
midable inſurrection raiſed by hinjelf in the 
year 1565. What motive could induce 
Murray to murder a prince, without ca- 
pacity, without followers, without in— 
fluence? It is difficult ro conceive what 
Murray had to fear from the King's life. 
It is no eaſy matter to gueſs what he 
could gain by his death. It Murray 
had inſtigated Bothwell to commit the 


crime, or had himfeif been acceflory to 


it, what hopes was there that Bothwell 
would filently bear, from a fellow-crimi- 
nal, all the perſecutions which he ſuffer- 


ed, without retorting upon him the ac- 
cuſation, Or revealing the whole ſcene of 


iniquity! — Or, is it probable that Murray 


— 


power, in hopes that atrerwards he might 


73 


craſh him *? 


Such is the anſwer and defence made by 


the writers on Murray's fide c the que- 


ſton to the Queen's general acculation ot 


kim and his: aſſoclates 


We are here a Ad with fine- ſpun argu- 
* Difſertation, p. 3 
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ments à priori, endeavouring to overturn 


facts by inferences, from the ſeeming un- 
reaſonabWneſs of the motives productive of 


theſe facts. Were the certainty of events 
to be determined only by an induction of 
probable cauſes, there muſt be an end of 


all hiſtorical faith, we muſt doubt of every 
thing that does not fall under the direct 


conviction of our own eyes. Dr Robertſon 
aſks, What motive could induce Murray to 


murder Darnley! His friend Mr Hume 


{hall anſwer him, I was to procure himſelf 


the regency. But unluckily, after all, the 
fine reaſoning of theſe gentlemen is con- 


trary to facts, againſt which there is no 


arguing.— We ſhall by and by ſee, a plain 
proof in direct contradiction to all and each 
of the above arguments; firſt, Of Murray, 
this faithful min A to Queen Mary, as they 
are pleaſed to call him, his traiterous aſſo- 
ciation with Morton and Lethington, and 
their inliſting themſelves in the ſervice of 
Queen Eliſabeth, both before, at the time of, 
and after Queen Mary's return to Scotland. 

We ſhall ſee the ſame Murray, who had 
nothing to fear from Darnley, without any 
juſt cauſe or pretence, prompted by his am- 


bitious views only, and truſting to promi- 
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4 ſed aſſiſtance from Queen Eliſabeth, raiſe 
: and put himſelf at the head of an open re- 
bellion, with an avowed deſign to kill Lord 
Darnley, and to make the Queen a captive. 
We ſhall trace the ſame traiterous con- 
federacy of Murray and his aſſociates 
through ſeveral conſpiracies againſt their 
ſovereign, until the actual murder of Lord 
. Darnley; when we ſhall ſee Morton and 
LC.ethington, the agents of Murray, and pri- 
vb to the King's death, joining all their 
forces to get the Earl of Bothwell, whom 
they knew to be the active perſon in the 
murder, ſolemnly acquitted of the ſame ; 
and notwithſtanding the 221 robability of the 
| ſcheme, according to Dr Robertſon, we ſhall 
in fact ſee the ſame confederacy labouring 
to promote a marriage between the Queen 
and Bothwell, their aſſociate; and no 
ſooner is that accompliſhed, than we ſhall 
ſee them raiſe the cry againſt him for the 
murder, inſtigate and head a rebellion a- 
gainſt him, and the Queen, whom they in- 
volve in the ſame ruin, while Bothwell is 
ſiuffered to make his eſcape, for fear of His 
F revealing the whole ſcene of iniquity. 
ö Theſe facts, which overturn the whole 
S arguments and conjectures of the two hiſto- 
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rians, we ſhall, in the ſequel, endeavour te 
prove from unqueſtionable evidence. 
But previous to our entering upon this 


matter, it is of conſequence to take notice 


of the fallacy that has been uſed by the 


advocates on the oppotite de, BY a vindi- 
cation of the Earl of Murray ony. He is 
ſubſtituted in place of the whole party, as 
if the Queen's acculiation had been confi- 
ned to him alone; which 1s not the caſe, as 
Morton, Lethington, and the other confe- 


derates, were jointly accuſed with him. 


Murray indeed, who appears to have been 
the head and director of the whole, ſeems 
to have taken very great care to ſereen him- 
felf from public vie; while Morton and 
Secretary Lethington, his two inſtruments, 
acted more boldly, and with leſs caution. 
By this piece of fleight, the contriver and 
mover of the whole machine kept himſelf 
hid, as he imagined, behind the curtain, 
{ecure in his artifices ; and now boldly ſteps 
forth, while his under-aQors make their 


retreat; and by his interpolition ſeem to 


einde the fearch,:- 

By this piece of fophiſtry the . 
of the Queen have been impoſed upon; in 
purſuing Murray they let his two inſtru- 

ments, 
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ments, Morton and Lethington, eſcape: 
we propoſe, however, to follow a courſe 


new and unattempted ; to direct our inqui- 


ry into the particular conduct of each of 
the triumvirate ; and,. at the ſame time, 


_ endeavour to diſcover the chain which u- 
nited this confederacy againſt the Queen, 


during her whole reign ; ſo that, by jud- 
ging of each ſeparately, or connecting the 
whole together, the reader, in one view, 
may determine for himſelf: and on this 
plan we propoſe to give a fair detail of 
facts, with the authorities from which we 
take them, ſo that the public may the  bet- 


ter judge of their weight. 
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Secret aſſociation of the confederates with 
Dueen Eliſabeth. Murray's inſurrection, 
rebellion, and deſign to kill Lord Darnley. 


| ——_ 5 ban; ment. 


3 proceed to my fſubject; and in 
order to enable the reader to form a 
judgment of what part Murray, Morton, 
and Secretary Lethington, had in the great 
event of Darnley's death, it is neceſſary to 


trace their conduct for ſome time preceding 


that period. 1 
On the death of the Queen Regent, mo- 


ther to Mary, then in France, the Earl of 


Murray, then Prior of St Andrew's, and 


the Queen's baſtard brother, was at the 


head of the Reformed party in Scotland; at 
which time it was reported, that he had 


the crown in view for himſelf. Our au- 


thority for this is, in the firſt place, a letter 
from Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, the Eng- 


liſh ambaſſador in France, to Secretary Ce- 


cil, dated the 26th of July 1559: I am 


* (fays he) ſecretly informed, that there is 
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E 
% party in Scotland for placing the Prior 
4 of St Andrew's in the ſtate of Scotland, 


and that the Prior himſelf, by all the ſe- 


cret means he can, aſpires thereto *.“ 
Queen Eliſabeth, in her inſtructions to 
the Earl of Shrewſberry, owns her know- 


ledge of this ſcheme: © Before the treaty of 
Edinburgh, (ſays that Queen), there was 


“ an intent diſcovered unto us by Lething- 


ton, to deprive her (Queen Mary) of 


6% her crown, which we utterly rejected 4.“ 
Let us now ſee what evidence there is of 
any ſteps taken by Murray in the proſe- 


cution of theſe views. Q. Mary having de- 


termined to leave France, and come over 


to her own kingdom, made application to 


Queen Eliſabeth for a ſafe conduct, and 
leave to paſs through England in her way 
to Scotland: both theſe ſuits were refuſed 
to her. And on Mary's taking her way by 
ſea, ſome ſhips of war were ſuddenly ſent 
out by Eliſabeth, in order to intercept her 
in her paſſage. The learned Camden, from 
the letters of the Earl of Murray's party in 
Scotland, to Queen Eliſabeth and her mini- 


3 Forbes's Col. v. I. p. 130. 
| + Cot. lib. Calig. c. 9. 


ſters, 


was at that time kept, informs us of the 


4 


the party in Scotland, which he had ſeen. 
And what confirms his veracity beyond 
diſpute is, that Lethington's letter addref- 


[0 1 


ſters, with whom a ſecret correſpondence 


part Murray ated on that occaſion: 
* James, the baſtard, (ſays that learned 
writer), having returned from France 
through England, gave advices under- 
hand to incercept her, both for Eliſabeth's 
ſecurity and the intereſt of religion. — 
* Lethington (adds he) adviſed the ſame 
thing; leſt, if ſhe ſhould return, the 
„ ſhould raiſe wonderful tragedies, cut 


6c 


\- 


off their intercourſe with the Engliſh, 
* and depreſs the faction that favoured 
66 + 


them. Camden mentions the letters of 


"£3 1 
3 
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ſed to Cecil to this very purpoſe, is ſtill 
preſerved in the Cotton library. Thus let- 
ter ſhows plainly the confederacy between 
the Engliſh miniſter Cecil and Murray and 
his party, that was then forming to diſturb 
the government: © I have been (ſays Le- 
“ thington) theſe forty days in the north 
parts of Scotland with my Lord 
“ James (Murray); where we have not been 
* altogether unoccupied, but advancing 
* the religion, and the common cauſe. — I do 
allow 


* 
* allow your opinion of the Queen our 
* ſovereign's journey to Scotland, whoſe 
coming hither ſhall not fail to raiſe won- 
* derful tragedies. She will not be 


4 _ * ſerved with thoſe that bear any good ww1ll 

q * to England. Some quarrel hall be picked 1 

I “ with them, not directly for religion at + 

I * the firſt; but when the accuſation of 7 

4 * hereſy would be odious, men muſt be N 
3 * charged with treaſon. — A few number 
(thus diſgraced, diſpatched, or diſperſed, 
£ © the reſt will be an eaſy prey; and then 
| 3 {© may the butchery of Bonnar plainly be- 

b ie f : ö 

| That Queen Eliſabeth actually intended 4 

to have intercepted Queen Mary in her 

voyage from France to Scotland, is proved a 

[A by her miniſter the Lord Keeper Bacon's { 

£1 diret.acknowledgment, in a ſpeech made f 

1 en privy council of England, anno 1562, [ 

I on the occaſion of a propolal then made «44 

for an interview between Eliſabeth and . 

Mary: Think you (ſays Lord Bacon) | 

that the Scottiſh Queen's ſuit, made in a f 

Mk “friendly manner, to come through Eng- 
3 < © land, at the time ſhe left France to come 

8 | i Ct. live Calig. book Fs | | : | 
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1 . 
into Scotland, and the denial thereof, . 
by them forgotten? or elſe your ſend- 


ing your ſhips to ſea at the time of her 
! 11 paſſage „ 
3 > Such 1s the evidence of the Earl of Mur- 
bs ray's views at this time, ayid thoſe of his 
= party in Scotland, for hayrag Queen Mary 
90 | intercepted in her to Scotland, and de- 
bi tained a priſoner in England, that they 
8 maigght themſelves ſeize the n of 
4 the kingdbm. 
. Here yhe reader is deſired to attend 


to the following evidence, which ſhews, 
khat, at this time, the fatal aſſociation of 
> Murray, Morton, and Lethington, in con- 


. federacy with Queen Eliſabeth, and her 8 

1 miniſter Cecil, was formed; which con- 
| ſtantly after this ſubſiſted, and was the | 
[ ſource whence ſprung all that ſeries of in- | 
ſurrections and rebellions againſt Mary 
| and her government, and from which all 5 
i the calamitous diſaſters of her reign were 
. | 5 | derived, which ended in her overthrow 

1 and . 

1 Good. v. I. p. 176. from a manuſcript intitled, “ Pla- 

i ; ; ce cita ſecreti concilii,” formerly in the library of Dr Moor 

j } Biſhop of Ely, now in the library of the Oy of Cam- 

i | bridge. 


Before 


8 
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Before the Queen's arrival from France, 


which was on the 22d of Auguſt 1561, 


Queen Eliſabeth had taken care to have a 
miniſter at Edinburgh ; this was the noted 
Mr Randolph, who, upon pretence of bear- 
ing Eliſabeth's compliments of congratula- 
tion, continued about Queen Mary's court 
as a ſpy, giving the moſt minute intelli- 
gence of every thing done there, to his 
miſtreſs Eliſabeth, and her prime miniſter 
Cecil, and countenancing and encouraging 
every cabal formed to diſturb Mary's go- 


vernment. Of all this Randolph's own 
letters, {till entant, are a fall demonſtra- 


tion. 


It appears that he had very ſoon culti- 
vated a good underſtanding with the moſt 
fit perſons for his purpoſe, ſuch as the fa- 
mous John Knox, one of the chief of the 


Reformed preachers *, and particularly with 


the three confederates, Murray, Morton, 
and Lethington. 


22 In 


* That Knox was in the party, appears from the following 


evidence: Randolph, in a letter to Cecil, in September 1561, 


ſoon after the Queen's arrival in Scotland, thus writes: © I am 
5 earneſtly required to let your Honour underſtand, from Mr 


ee Knox, that he has received your letter by the Laird of Le. 


© thington, 


I . 
- —— a wn ane6 
- ic Lax 
a Parent bn, - 
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In this letter to Cecil, gth of Auguſt 1561, 
a fortnight before Mary's arrival in Scot- 


land, he thus writes: „I have ſhewn your 
+* Honour's 


& thington, to which he will make infer at the next.” Cot. lib. 
Calig. boot 10. The reſult of this cor reſpondence between Cecil 


and Knox, may be gathered from what follows. Randolph thus 


— — 


continues: © Where your Honour exhorteth . (the faction in 


the Engl intereſt) to ſtoutneis, I aſſure you the voice of one 
« man is able, in an hour, to pit more life in us, than 600 trum- 


6 pets continuatly bluſtering in our ears. 
e Mr Knox ſpoke on Tueſday to the Queen : he knocked fo 


* haſtily upon her heart, that he made her to weep, as well for 


« anger as for grief. 
« Upm Sunday the 24th of September 1551, her Grace's che ap- 


„ lains, in the Chapel Royal, would have ſung high maſe: the 


“ Earl. of. Argyle and Lord James (i. e. Moray) ſo diſturbed 
« the quire, that ſome, both prieſts and clerks, left their places 
* with broken heads and bloody cars, — It was a * port to 
« behold it.” . 

24th October 1561. © As to . I commend better 
ce the ſiiceeſi of his doings and preachings, than the manner 
& thereof, — His prayer is daily for her (the Queen), That 

% Cod will turn her obſtinate heart againſi God and his truth ; or, 
& if the holy will be otherwiſe, to ſlrengthen the hearts and hands 
* of his choſen and elect, ſtoutly to withſtand the rage of all iy- 
& rants, &c. in words terrible enough. Cot, lib. Cal. 10. 

In what a piteous ſituation muſt this princeſs have been, ſur- 
roumded with thoſe men, who, on the moment. of her arrival a- 
mong them, could, in her own capital, uſe their ſovereign with 
ſuch brutality ! 

To ſhow that the Engliſh reſident does not miſrepreſent Knox, 
we {hall quote a ſhort paſſage from one of his own ſermons, and 
another from his hiſtory. 


Soon 
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„ Honour's letter unto the Lord James 


(Murray), Lord Morton, and Lethington: 
„they with, as your Honour doth, that ſhe 
* (Mary) might be ſtayed yet for a ſpace; 


“ and if it were not for their obedience 
© ſake, ſome of them care not though they 
0 


never ſaw her face. 


They have need 


* to look unto themſelves, for their hazard 


Soon after the Queen's marriage, the King came to hear divine 
ſervice in St Giles's church in Edinburgh, where Knox preached 
before him. Among other ſeditious p flages he had this remark- 
able one: „That God, for the offences and ingratitude of the 
6e people, ſet in the room (i. e. place) of princes, boys and women 
c That God juſtly puniſhed Ahab and his poſterity, becauſe he 


c Would not take order with that harlot Jezebel.” Keith, 


p. 546, — In his hiſtory he ſays: „Of the tyranny of the 
& Cuiſian blood, in her, that for our unthankfulneſs now reigneth 
& over us, we have had ſufficient experience : But of any virtue 
ce that ever was efpicd in King James V. whoſe daughter ſhe #5 
& called, to this hour we have never ſcen any ſparkle.” Keith, 
p. 130. | 

Dr Robertſon, in his hiſtory, v. T. p.. I57. is pleaſed thus to 
characteriſe Mr Knox: Knox (ſays he) inſuſed generous ſenti- 
«© ments of government in the minds of his hearers.“ 

I cypoſe to this Mr Hume's character of Knox: © The Qicen 
« (fays Mr Hume) endeavoured by the moſt gracious conde- 
« ſcenſion to win his favour; all her inſinrations could gain no- 
& thing on his obdurate heart. The political principles of the 
“ man, which he communicated to his brethren, were as full of 


« ſedition, as his theological were of rage and bigotry.” Vol. 5. 


p. 51, Octav. Ed. The reader will be at no loſs to jndge, 
which of the hiſtorians have given the juſteſt character of this 
theological demagogue. 
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| 4 18 great, and they ſee thaw; is no remedy 

i nor ſafety for themſelves, but to repoſe 
3 c upon the Queen: (Eliſabeth's) Majeſty's 


7 

; i % favour and ſupport. They are in mind 
FR „ ſhortly to try what they may be aſſured 
M | 2 at, of the Queen's Majeſty, and what 
l they may aſſuredly perform, of that they 
1 * intend to offer for their parts. — They 
f “ intend to expoſtulate with me hereupon. 
" | * I have my anſwer ready enough to 
= , * them.“ — 

if | _ © By ſuch talk, as I have of late had 
f with the Lord James and Lethington, I 
% * perceive that they are of mind, that im- 
. 1 mediately of the next convention, I ſhall 


i « repair to you with their determination 
1 * and reſolution in all purpoſes, where- 
x in your Honour's advice is earneſtly and 
by * ſhortly looked for. — The Lord of Le- 
l _ *  thington leaveth nothing at this time un- 
i 1 « written, that he thinketh may be able to 
14 ſatisfy your deſire in knowledge of the 
preſent ſtate of things here *.” 

We ſee from this letter, that the affected 
pretence of thoſe perſons, for aſſociating 
Ir _ themſelves, and carrying on this under- 


® Cor. lib. B. 10. fol. 32. Robertſon, v. 2, App. P. 11. 
hand 
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hand treacherous intelligence and corre- 


ſpondence with England, was their fears 


from Mary on her arrival in her own do- 


minions. How falſe theſe pretences were, 
may be judged from the conduct of this 
deluded princeſs; who, immediately on her 
arrival, threw herſelf into the arms of 


theſe very men, Murray, Morton, and Le- 


thington *; who, notwithſtanding they had 
the ſole power in their hands, {till continu- 
ed to carry on their treacherous practices 
with England. 

In the abſtract of Randolph's letters to 
Cecil, now in the Cotton library, we find 
in one of them, of the 19th June 1563, 
theſe words: If any ſuſpected letters be 
taken on the border, open them not, but 


ſend them to my Lord of Murray, of 


* whoſe ſervice the Queen of England is 

* fare . oy 
We now proceed to unfold ſome ouvert 

acts of Murray, in proſecution of his view 


of diſturbing the government, and ſeizing 


the reins into his own hands. 


The Queen's purpoſe to marry the Lord 
Darnley, in the year 1565, was an event 
* Robertſon, vol. 1. p. 230. 
+ Keith, p. 241. 
which 


EL [184 ] 

which ſeemed to croſs Murray's ambitious 
views, in placing a maſter over him for the 
preſent, and, by the proſpect of the Queen's 
iſſue, cutting off all his hopes for the fu- 
ture. For preventing this marriage, a con- 
ſpiracy and aflociation was formed, of 
which Murray was at the head, to ſeize 
the Queen and Lord Darnley at the kirk of 
Beith, on their return from Perth, on the 
1ſt of July 1565, to impriſon her in the 
caſtle of Lochleven, and to murder, or ſeize 
Darnley, and ſend him priſoner to Eng— 
land. —— Of all this the evidence follows. 

Randolph, Queen Eliſabeth's miniſter at 
Edinburgh, from his letters, appears to 
have been deeply engaged with the conſpi- 
rators in this plot. In his letter 3d June, 
he thus writes to Cecil : © People have ſmal! 
joy in this their new maſter, and find 


„nothing, but that Cod muſt ſind him a ſhort 
end, or them a miſerable life. The dan- 


„gers of theſe he now hateth are great: 
* but they find ſome ſupport, that what 
* he intendeth to others, may light upon hunt 


e e. 
In his letter of the 2d of July, he writes 


thus to Cecil : Vi my Lord of Murray | 


Keith, p. 292. 
* have 
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E 
have lately ſpoken; he is grieved to ſee 
the extreme follies in his ſovereign; he 
lamenteth the ſtate of the country, that 
tendeth to utter ruin; he feareth that 
the nobility ſhall be forced to aſſemble 
themſelves together, to do her honour 
and reverence, as they are in duty 
bound ; but at the ſame time, to pro- 
vide for the ſtate, that it do not utterly 


* periſh.—— The Duke, the Earl of Ar- 


gyle, and he, (Murray), concur in this 
device; many -others are like to join 
them in the ſame: What will enſue, let 
wiſe men judge *. 

How the ruin of the ſtate was to enſue 
from the Queen's marriage, at this time, 
or what her follies were, is not ſo eaſy to 


be comprehended. That the Queen's mar- 


riage was a very great bar in the way of 
Murray and his party, is extremely ob— 
vious; and for that reaſon, that the moſt 
deſperate remedies were put in execution 
by them, to prevent its having effect, is 
very apparent. At this very period, how- 
ever, it is acknowledged, by all our hiſto- 
rians, that the Queen was the darling of 


* Cot, lib, Cal. book 10. ſl. 299, ; Keith, p. 289. 
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her people, and that her government was 


mild and unexceptionable to all. This the 


lateſt hiſtorian of thoſe times candidly ac- 
knowledges *. The only grievance there- 
fore here complained of by Murray and his 


aſſociates, ſeems to be, that the Queen 


ſhould think of marrying, which they fore- 
ſaw might put an end to that party in the 
Englith intereſt, which Eliſabeth cherithed 
and kept up, for her ſcheme in diſturbing 
Mary's government, and of which Murray, 
for his own private views, was at the head. 

What lengths this aſſociation was reſol- 
ved to go, in proſecution of their ſcheme to 


prevent the marriage, we proceed to un- 


Randolph thus writes to Cecil in the a- 


bove letter of the 2d of July : © Darnley's 
* behaviour is ſuch, as he is run in con- 
** tempt of all men, even of thoſe that were 
his chief friends: What ſhall become of 
* him, I know not, but it is greatly to be 


** feared that he can have no long life among 


a7 


this people f.. Here is a prediction, 
which, without the gift of prophecy, Ran- 


dolph might very ſafely make from what 
* Robertſon, vol. 1. p. 288. wol. 2. Diſſ. p. 3. 


t Keith, p. 287. 
| follows 
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follows in his letter: The queſtion (ſays 


* he) has been aſkt me, Whether, if they 
* (Darnley, and his father Lennox) were de- 
* hivered to us at Berwick, we would receive 
% them ? I anſwered, We would receive our 
* own, in what fort ſoever they came into 
* us *5 i. e. dead or alive; 

This conſpiracy being detected by the 
Queen, the very day before 1t was concert- 
cd to have been put in execution, ſhe, with 
aſſiſtance of the Earl of Athol, and what 


men he could inſtantly raiſe, made a ſud- 


den march to Edinburgh; which entirely 
diſconcerted Murray and his confederates, 
inſomuch that, ſeeing themſelves detect- 


ed, they made their retreat to Stirling; 
vrhere they aſſembled their ſtrength, and 


ſoon after took arms, and roſe in open re- 
bellion. This open attempt appeared to be 


Jo unprovoked and unjuſtifiable, to the 


whole nation, that the Queen, with her 
whole people upon her fide, found it an ca- 
ſy matter to cruſh Murray and his deſpe- 
rate party, who for refuge fled into Eng- 
land. bj 

The deſperate reſolution of Murray and 


* Cot. lib. Calig. book 10. fol. 299. ; Keith, p. 290. 
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his party, by thus riſing in open rebellion 


againſt their ſovereign, is thus opened to 
us by their confident Randolph, the Eng- 
liſh miniſter, in his letter to Cecil at this 
very time, 3d September 1565: © The 
Lords were forced from Edinburgh. 
The Queen ſuſpects Morton, yet hath he 
* Not the wit to leave her. She weareth a 
piſtol charged when in the field; and of 
all her troops her huſband only has gilt 
* armour. Divers of the other ſide are 
appointed to ſet upon the Queen's huſ- 
* band, and either kill him, or die them- 
* ſelves. They expect relief from England: 
„% Much promiſed, but little received as yet. 
If her Majeſty will now help them, they 
* doubt not but one country will receive both 


* the Queens *,” 1 thall only add one teſti- 


mony more; and that is, no leſs than the 
affirmation of molt of the Scotch nobility ; 
among whom were the Farls of Argyle, 
Rothes, and the Lord Boyd, who at firſt 
joined with Murray, but afterwards ſub— 
mitted, and were pardoned by the Queen, 


* Cot, lib. Calig. book 10, fol. 433-3 Keith, Ap. p. 164. 

This is a pretty plain hint of Eliſabeth's ſcheme for ſeizing 

Mary, by the help of her rebellious ſubjeéls, thus diſcloſed to us 
by the Englich miniſter, then in the conſpiracy with chem. 


* and 
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and muſt have certainly known the truth 
of what they ſubſcribed to againſt Murray, 
their aſſociate, in this affair. They declare 
in theſe words: That he, Murray, at this 


time, cofiſpired the ſlaughter of the Lord 


“ Darnley, and to have impriſoned her 
* Highneſs in Lochleven, and ne the 
* government *,” 


| Thus 


* Dr Robertſon acknowledges this conſpiracy for ſeizing 
Darnley, and ſending him a priſoner to England, vo/. 2. p. 284. ; 
and endeavours to balance it by the report of a counter plot form- 
ed by Darnley to aſſaſſinate Murray at that time. Let us exa- 
mine what appearance of truth there is in this counter plot of 


Darnley's, from the Doctor's argument: © Firſt, (ſays he), Bu- 


«& chanan poſitively aſſerts it; 2. Randolph aſſerts it; and, 3. 
oy Murray himſelf aſſerts it;“ 151d. p. 285. 


As to the firſt, Buchanan, he. could not aſſert this from his 
own knowledge, for at that very time Buchanan was in France: 


but had he been on the ſpot, the innumerable falſehoods he has 


aſſerted againſt Queen Mary, which are contradicted in every page 
by the public records, and by the moſt authentic evidences ſtill 
extant, juſtly render any authority taken from him, a diſcredit 
to the author who relies on him. | 

As to Randolph and Murray, as we have ſeen them both aſſo- 
ciated by Randolph's own direct acknowledgment in the conſpira- 
cy againſt the Queen and Darnley, it is ſtrange in Dr Robertſon. 
to bring theſe two as witneſſes to a ſtory of their own making, for 
which they could never give any other author. 


1 cannot commend the Doctor on the head of impartiality in 
this matter, He excuſes Murray for not coming to court to prove 
his aſſertion, and the truth of it, Murray was not deſired to ap- 
pear perſonally ; he was required by act of council, 17th July, 

. | apon 


Nut 


. 

Thus have we full and clear proof, from 

the concurrent teſtimonies of the conſpira- 

tors themſelves, of a plot and confederacy 

formed by Murray and his party for over- 

turning the government, dethroning Queen 
Mary, and murdering the Lord Darnley * 


and this carried into execution by an open 
| rebellion, headed by Murray, which Queen 


upon his allegiance, to * declair plainly and uprightly the wordis 
& and bruit made to him of the ſaid allagit conſpiracy, the form 
« and manner of it, and the name of the reporter; and to put 
& his declaration in write, and ſubſcribe it, and ſend it with her 
& advocate to her Majeſty ; — otherways that he would be held 
cc to be the inventor and author of that falſe report himſelf; 5 
Keith, Appendix, p. 108. 

What anſwer does Murray give to this ? That he was con- 
temied (rather) “ to come to hir Majeſty to declare the troth of 
de the report made to him of the alledgit confpiracy, provided he 
4 had an aſſurance or protection ſent him.“ 

By act of council, roth of July 1565, the Queen accordingly 
ſends him a protection for himſelf and his company to come to 
court. — Does he come? no! not although repeatedly required 
to do ſo, on his allegiance, and a ſecond protection fent him for 
himſelf and eighty follow ers; yet Murray never would appear 
perſonally, nor give any declaration; nor did he ever name any 
ferlon as the author of this report. The plain inference and 
concluſion ſollows, that he himſelf was the author of this invents 
ed plot, Let us hear Mr Hume's ſentiments.— “ The conſpi- 


« racy,” ſays he, „of which Murray complains, is founded on 


ce very doubtſul evidence: v9. 4. P. 463. After all, ſuppoſing it 
had been true, it could be no vindication of his treacherous aſſocia- 
tion and conſpiracy for ſeizing the Queen and Darnley, and riſing 
in rebellion againſt them. | 

* Cot. lib. ; Goodell, yol. 2. p. 358. 
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E 

Mary was ſo ſucceſsful as to cruſh, and o- 
- blige him to fly the kingdom, and to take 
refuge under Queen Eliſabeth, whoſe ſhare 


in this enterpriſe 1s ſufficiently proved by 


the preceding teſtimonies, | 

What motives, we now alk in our turn, 
could induce Murray, at this time, when 
the kingdom was in univerſal peace and 
quiet, under the mild government of his 
benefactreſs, who had raiſed him to the 
height of power next to herſelf, and truſted 
him with the adminiſtration of all affairs, 
thus, unprovoked, to form a plot to de- 
throne her, and murder her huſband ? 
What elſe, ſurely, but that inordinate luſt 
of power and ambition, to ſet himſelf at the 
head of the government, and to rule alone, 
which ever has been, and will be a tempt- 
ing motive to ambitious men to cut through 
the ſtrongeſt ties, and to commit the worſt 
of crimes! And although Murray failed 
at this time in his attempt, yet, by perſe- 
vering in his ſcheme, and laying his plan 
deeper, he ſoon after was ſucceſsful. 
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Conſpiracy for reſtoring Murray. 


C . 


nation of David Rizio.— Falſehood of 


Buchanan. Confederacy at the caſile of 
Craigmillar. Examination of the Queens 
conduct. | | E ; 


Album minatum &» damnum ſecutum, ſay 


the lawyers, 1s a moſt certain pre- 


ſumption of guilt, which nothing but the 
moſt poſitive evidence of the contrary can 


remove. Of the malum minatum by Murray 
to the Lord Darnley, carried even fo far in- 
to execution, it is impoſſible to produce a 
more clear proof than by the preceding te- 
ſtimonies ; nor was the actual murder of 
that prince ſo very remote from this period, 
as to remove that preſumption. Murray's 
rebellion and baniſhment was in October 
1565; and Darnley's murder happened in 
the beginning of the year 1567, 1oth Fe- 
bruary, that is, ſcarce ſixteen months diſtant, 
and within leſs than eleven months after 
Murray was recalled from his baniſhment. 


We have ſhewn the traces and ſteps ot | # 
| this 
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this confederacy of Murray, Morton, and 
Lethington, as early as from the Queen's 
return from France to her kingdom of Scot- 
land: And we have alſo ſeen, from Ran- 
dolph's letter, that although Morton did 
not openly join Murray in his rebellion, 
yet that he was ſtrongly ſuſpected by the 
Queen at that time. The plan of theſe 
conſummate politicians was not ſo ſhallow, 
as openly to embark all together, to riſk 
their whole ſtock in one bottom ; one ad- 
venture might fail, but ſo long as they 
kept a reſerve at home, affairs might be re- 
trieved, and their unwearied attempts at 
laſt crowned with ſucceſs. Hitherto the 
traces of this confederacy appear only faint; 
we ſhall ſee gradually, as we advance, the 
light break in; by the aid of which we 
ſhall endeavour, ſtep by ſtep, to follow 

them into their dark retreat. | | 
In the beginning of April 1566, the par- 
liament was to have met; to which the 
Earl of Murray and his accomplices were 
ſummoned to. appear, in order to their at- 
tainder, on account of their rebellion. To 
Prevent this blow, and likewiſe to follow 
out the main ſcheme, a new plot is deviſed 

by their friends, Morton and Lethington. 
Bb The 


1 


The Queen was, at this time, above fix 


months advanced in her pregnancy; when, 


on the evening of the gth of March, as ſhe 
fat at ſupper in her own private apartment, 
in the palace af Holyroodhouſe, in the pre- 
ſence of the King, and the Counteſs of Ar- 
gyle; her ſecretary David Rizio, and two 


or three domeſtics in waiting; the Earl of ; 


Morton, the Lords Lindſay and Ruthven, 
at the head of 500 men, in complete ar- 
mour, of a ſudden make themſelves ma- 
ſters of the palace, while Ruthven, at the 


head of a few ruffians, with their daggers 


drawn, ruſh into the room, overturn. the 
table at which the Queen fat, and ſtab to 


the heart Rizio, who had taken refuge at 
her feet; then dragging the ſhrieking 
wretch to the door, they lay him dead with 
numberleſs wounds *. After this they re- 


tu Tn 


ut Buchanan is the only cotemporary author Who has ventured 


to commit to writing the ſcandalous tale of an amour between the 


Queen and Rizioz which, when examined into, hath not the ſha- 
dow of truth, or even probability, to ſupport it. Yet ſuch is the 


malignity of party-prejudice, that with ſeveral this ſtory paſſes | 
current. Had there been the leaſt ground for ſach calumny, we 


are pretty certain that the Queen's accuſers, Murray and Morton, 
would not have omitted ſo important an article in the black accu- 
arion which they publiſhed againſt her; and what ſeems pretty 
temarbable, cen Buchanan, in his libel called the Detection, has 
| | nat 
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turn to the Queen, almoſt dead, as may be 
well imagined, with fear, threaten her 
with inſtant death, and upbraid her in the 
moſt 


not the ſmalleſt inſinuation of any ſuch amour. Whence then 


could this ſtrange calumny take its riſe? Let us examine this 


matter a little. Upon the departure of Raulet, 00 he Queen's ſccre- 
cretary for foreign letters, this man Rizio, who appears to have 
been a man of parts, was promoted to his place; hoe prætexia, 


ſays Buchanan, ſecretias & /eerſum à wales agere cum Regina 


poſſet » And upon this ground has Buchanan raiſed his notable 
ſtory of the Queen's amour. 

The time of Rizio's coming into fayour ai the com is by 
all our hiſtorians apreed, and even by Buchanan himſelf, to have 
been while her marriage with Lord Darnley was in apitation ; 
when her paſſion for that young nobleman, remarkably handſome, 


and in the bloom of youth, was very great. Yet about this very 
time, and ſoon after her marriage, has Buchanan fixed upon for 


her amour alſo with Rizio : And what is curious in this ſtory, 
this rival of Lord Darnley, this paramour of the beautiful Queen 
Mary, for whom monarchs contended, is by Buchanan too de- 
ſeribed as a monſter of uglineſs; — Regina, cum nature vitia non 

 peffet emendare, dmwittis & honoribus cumulandis corporis witty 


formite claritatis obtentu tegat. Again, Res indignior vid. batur, 


quod non faciem cultus honeſtabat, ſed facies cultum deſiruc bat. 
Mr Hume inclines to think the ſtory of Rizio improbable. 
Rizio he admits was ugly; but, on Buchanan's authority, he adds, 
ſhroudly, “he was not paſt his youth,” | 


Blackwood, however, his cotemporary, an author nf better 


credit, who knew Rizio well, expreſsly ſays he was old; Da- 
vid Rizio homme aſſ:z az, laid, morne, & malp{aiſant, p. 74. 

Dr Robertſon, vol. 1. p. 305. in his account of the affair of 
Rizio, has ſufficiently proved the abſurdity and falſehood of Bu- 
chanan, The Doctor concludes with this remark : © The {- 

«« lence of Randolph the Englih refident, a man abundantly rea- 
1 | Bb 2 % dy 
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moſt ſhocking terms, with mal-adminiſtra- 
tion by Rizio's counſel, encouraging Pa- 
piſts, and baniſhing Murray and the other 

, 


&« dy to aggravate Mary's faults, and who does not once be 
« that her confidence in Rizio concealed any thing criminal, is 
ce in itſelf a ſufficient vindication of her innocence.” We ſhall 


_ ſhow the jultice of the Doctor's obſervation on Randolph's charac- | 


ter, by a paſſage from one of his own letters to Cecil, of the 31{t 
of July 1 565, which ſhews, to a demonſtration, the black diſpoſition 
of the Queen's enemies to calumniate her upon every occaſion, 
without regard to the ſmalleſt probability. All our hiſtorians, Bu- 
chanan excepted, extol Mary's character and conduct, from her 
coming to Scotland, until long after the affair of Rizio ; and as te 
her marriage with Darnley, none of them have ventured to inſi- 
nnate any thing to her prejudice : and yet this man Randolph, 


Queen Eliſabeth's ſpy (under the character of, her reſident) on 
the actions of Mary, who ſecretly cheriſhed the malecontents at 


court, has dared to retail a ſtill more improbable piece of ſcandal 
againſt the Queen, and which Randolph himſelf does not ſeem to 


believe. After reciting to Cecil the ceremony of the Queen's 


marriage with Darnley, Randolph thus writes: “ The Queen, 
« after changing her garments, went not to bed; to ſigniſy that 
& ſt was not luſt that moved her to marry, but the neceſſity of 
« her country, not to leave it deſtitute of an heir. Suſpicion: 


& men, or ſuch as are given of all things to make the worſl, - 


« world that it ſhould be believed, that they knew each other be- 
& fore they came there. I would not that your Lordſhip ſhould fo 
« believe it, the likelinoods are ſo great to the contrary.” Robert- 
fon, vol. 2. Appendix, p. 26. If Randolph did not himſelf be- 
lieve this, how durſt he venture to commit to writing ſo falſe and 
ſcandalons a ſtory ? Impartial men, from this ſpecimen, may 
judge with what ſort of perſons this unfortunate princeſs was be- 


ſer, and in what light all her actions were expoſed by a ſet of men 
then in her yery court, 
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Lords, whom, they tell her, ſhe ſhould ſee 
in her preſence the next day; and they 
conclude the triumph by a cruel ſtab, That 


the 


It may not be improper here to give a convincing proof of what 
| Kitle credit is to be given to George Buchanan's hiſtory of this 
princeſs, The above ſtory of her amour with Rizio, as moſt of his 
tories do, reſts entirely upon his own ſingle aſſertion. However, 
to gain credit to theſe, he has in ſome few inſtances ventured to 
make an appeal to writings in the public archives. This was cet- 
[I tainly ſpecious, and in thoſe dark and buſy times muſt have carried 
5 conviction with it, eſpecially to foreigners, who had no acceſs iw 
camvaſs his authorities. Of this the following is a ſpecimen. 
In his Detection, p. 3. folio Edition, he tells us, That the 
Earl of Bothwell was ſent for at midnight, and taken forcibly 
from his wife's arms, and brought to the Queen's bed ; and as 
his authority or proof for ſo bold a ſtory, he adds, “ The manner 
and circumſtances of this deed, not only the moſt part of thoſe 
that then were with the Queen, have confeſſed, but alſo George 
Dalgleiſh, Bothwell's chamberlain, a little before he was exc- 
cuted, declared the ſame: which confeſſion yet remains on 
© record.” Et Georgins Dalgleſius, Bothuelii cubicularius, pau- 
lo antequam pexas luit, denarravit » que ejus confeſſis in actis 
continetur. = 
Now, could any man of candour, upon ſuch authority as the con- 
| feſſion of an eye-witneſs, appealled to as remaining in the public 
{* records, call in queſtion the truth of the above fact? yet theſe be- 
= ing examined, particularly George Dalgleiſh's confeſſion, as pro- 
duced by the Earl of Murray, and till on record, from begin- 
ning to end, there is not one ſingle word reſpecting the above 
3 rmory, nor aſperſing the Queen in any degree. | 
We mightlikewiſe add the ſame of certain confeſſions of Beth- 
: well's other ſervants, which Buchanan has cooked up, and ven- 
tured to publiſh at the end of his Detection, which contain ſome 
groſs refections againſt the Qneen. Theſe being compared with 
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the King himſelf Was * with them 


in the conſpiracy 
Accordingly, the next day, a broclems- 
tion is iſſued, in the King's name only, or- 


dering the Peers, and other members that 


were to have met in parliament, to retire to 
their homes: and that very evening Mur. 


ray, and the other exiles in England, knew 


ſo well what was done in Edinburgh, that 


they appeared there within twenty-four 


hours of Rizio's aſſaſſination. We have 
preſerved to us, in the Cotton library, 
(Calig book 9.) the articles agreed on be- 
tween Lord Darnley on his part, and the 
Earl of Murray and the baniſhed Lords 
on their part, relating to this affair; their 


the authentic confeſſions atteſted by Sir John Ballenden, and gi. 
ven in to Queen Eliſabeth by the Earl of Murray himſelf, are 
found to be quite different, theſe laſt containing no ſuch reflections 
as Buchanan's ; Goodall, Preface, p. 15. and vol. x. p. 325. 
After this, we need not wonder that Thuanus “, and other foreign 
writers, have been milled, taking their information from Buchanan, 


_ reſting his credit upon ſuch grave authority as a ſolemn appeal 19 
writings aſſerted by him to be on record, which in fact never exiſt- 


ed, and producing as teſtimonies writings, which, from the origi- 


nals remaining at this day in the public archives, are detected as 


ſpurious and falſe. 


* No wonder foreigners have been impoſed on. The accurate' and 
induſtrious Carte has been miſled by Buchanan's ſpurious confeſſions, 
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being recalled from exile, and their aſſiſt» 
ing him in getting poſſeſſion of the crown 
for life L. From this we have a proof of 


Murray and Morton joining hand in hand 


in this conſpiracy. Let us now ſee if we 
can trace their friend Lethington's ſteps in 
it. Calderwood, a contemporary author, 
thus writes: Secretary Lethington retain- 
” 12 the Earl of Athol with himſelf, with- 

in his lodging: for Lethington was pri- 

© vy to the plot, and ſupped that night 


with the Earl; partly on purpoſe to with- 
* hold him from offering, or to ſave him 


from ſuffering any violence; and that he 
% himſelf might not be ſuſpected by the 
2 * . having the Earl of Athol for a 

* witneſs of his behaviour T.“ 

This is ſufficient to ſhew, that the tri- 
umvirate were all joined in concert in this 
conſpiracy, and acted ſtill on, their old plan, 
of not appearing all of them openly, ſo as, 
in caſe of a failure of their plot, one or o- 
thereof them, by keeping out of the affair, 

2 might be able, by his intrigue, and keep- 


Vide the articles at length, Goodall, vol. f. p. 227. 
1 Calderwood's MS. Goodall, vol. 1. p. 269. 
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122 
ing footing at court, to reſtore his brethren 
in diſgrace. 

A very little reflection is ſufficient to 
make one ſee, with amazement, the depth 


and prodigious extent of this well-concert- 


ed plot, which had the greateſt probability 


of terminating in the death and deſtruction 


of the Queen, her offspring, and of her 
huſband himſelf, whoſe weakneſs and bru- 
tality could lead him to join with the 
Queen's and his own worſt enemies, in ſo 
horrid a conſpiracy. 

The death of Rizio was farely the leaſt 
view of the conſpirators. Had that been 
their ſole aim, a hundred ways occurred to 
have diſpatched him quietly out of fight ; 
but that could have had no conſequence “. 


In the plan they purſued, how big a ſcene 


3 


for expectation appeared! A band of arm- Þ 


ed ruthans, with their daggers brandiſhed, 
to ruſh of a ſudden into the preſence of 2 


woman fix months gone with child, to - 


John Knox's reflection concerning Rizio, and his aſſaſſinatiaſ, 
« Of his (Rizio's) beginning and progrefs,” | WF 
ſays he, © we delay now further to ſpeak, becauſe his end wil, 

& require the deſcription of the whole, and refers it unto ſuch ?“ MR 


is Curious. 


e God ſhall raiſe up fo do the Jame.” 
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verturn the table at which ſhe ſat, and to 
ſtab a man hanging by her knees! From 
this ſcene of {hrieks, blood, and horror, was 
it natural to expect leſs than the Queen's 
abortion? Might they. not expect her 
death ? And, in any event, was not this an 
infallible means of bringing on an imme- 
diate rupture between the Queen and her 
huſband *. In this laſt view the ſcheme. 
ſucceeded : It was impoſſible for the Queen, 
or indeed any woman, to forgive a huſ- 
band, who had joined in ſo horrid fo un- 
natural a conſpiracy, againſt her life, and 
that of his own offspring; one too, whom 
ſhe had raiſed from a ſtate of exile to her 
"23 throne, and on whom ſhe had laviſhed her 
? whole affection. It is not my buſineſs to 
3 aſſume the part of an hiſtorian. From 
this time the Queen's affection, which, be- 
fore this, was unbounded towards her huſ- 
1 F band, ſeems to have cooled; and as he, on 
his part, took no manner of concern to be 
reconciled to her, his ſhocking behaviour, 
and diſſolute life, widened the breach. He 
took a reſolution to leave the kingdom to 


* The two lagſt hiſtorians of thoſe times ſee none of theſe 


conſequences ; Which is ſurpriſing, as want of penetration cannot 
| 1 de imputed to them. 
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go into foreign parts; which the Queen, 


either from ſome remains of tenderneſs, 
or to prevent his expoſing himſelf, with 


much perſuaſion, got him diſſuaded from. 

Although the aſſaſſination of Rizio, in 
which Morton appeared openly to be the 
ringleader, had ſo far ſucceeded as to bring 
home his friend the Earl of Murray from 
baniſhment ; whom the Queen, his ſiſter, 


in her diſtreſsful circumſtances, was ſo gra- 


cious as to pardon for his treaſon and for- 


mer offences; yet Morton, in his turn, was 
baniſhed the kingdom. As he had now, 


however, two ſuch good friends at court as 


Murray and Lethington, he was in hopes 


of being ſoon recalled by their aſſiſtance, 


or by a new plot from them in their turn. In 
a letter from Morton and Ruthven, then in 
exile at Berwick, dated the 2d of April 


1566, to Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, they 


thus unfold their expectations: 


Since we are in trouble for the relief of 
t our brethren, and the religion *, we doubt 


not to find your favour, as our brethren 


* Religion, we know, was ten the pretext for Murray 
und Morton's actions; but what fort of religion it was, which 


; prompted theſe gentiemen to murders and aſſaſſinations, mankind I 
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« have done before, who were of late ba- 
* niſhed; defiring you molt heartily, that 


by yourſelf, and ſuch others as you may 
* procure, we may find favour at the Queen's 
** Majeſty, your miſtreſs's hands, for re- 
“ maining within hir Highneſs's realm, 
* until ſuch time as c may be relieved by 
* the help of our brethren, which wwe hope 
in God ſhall be ſhortlyx.“ The next ſtep, 
therefore, of the Earl of Murray and Se- 
cretary Lethington, (who had carefully, as 


we have ſeen, kept himſelf hid from view 


in this laſt plot), was to labour to have their 
aſſociate Morton reſtored again to favour. 


For this purpoſe the propoſal made by 


Murray and Lethington, firſt to the Earl of 

Huntly and Argyle, and after that to the 

Queen herſelf, falls here to be conſidered. 
In the famous proteſtation or declaratioi 


of the Earls of Huntly and Argyle, theſe: 
two noblemen declare, that in the mont! 


of December (the ſame year) 1566, while 
the Queen, was reſiding at the caſtle of 
Craigmular, the Earl of Murray and Se— 


cretary Lethington came into their apart- 


ment in the morning, © and lamenting the 
Good. vol. T. p. 264. 
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either from ſome remains of tenderneſs, 
or to prevent his exp ing himſelf, with 
much perſuaſion, got him diſſuaded from. 

Although the aſſaſſination of Rizio, in 
which Morton appeared openly to be the 
ringleader, had ſo far ſucceeded as to bring 
home. his friend the Earl of Murray from 


baniſhment ; whom the Queen, his ſiſter, . 


in her diſtreſsful circumſtances, was ſo gra- 


cious as to pardon for his treaſon and for- 


mer offences; yet Morton, in his turn, was 
baniſhed the kingdom. As he had now, 
however, two ſuch good fr iends at court as 
Murray and L he was in hopes 
of being ſoon recalled by their aſſiſtance, 
or by a new plot from them in their turn. In 
a letter from Morton and Ruthven, then in 
exile at Berwick, dated the 2d of April 
1566, to Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, they 
chus unfold their expectations: 


* Since we are in trouble for the relief of 


% our brethren, and the religion *, we doubt 
* not to find your favour, as our brethren 


* Religion, we know, was always the pretext for Murray 
and Morton's actions; but what fort of religion it was, which 
prompted theſe gemtiemen to murders and alaſlinations, mankind 
may judge. | 
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have done before, who were of late ba- 
niſhed,; defiring you moſt heartily, that 
by yourſelf, and {ſuch others as you may 
* procure, we may find favour at the Queen's 
* Majeſty, your miſtreſs's hands, for re- 
* maining within hir Highneſs's realm, 
* until ſuch time as wwe may be reheved by 
* the help of our brethren, which we hope 
i mm God ſhall be ſhortly.” The next ſtep, 
therefore, of the Earl of Murray and Se- 
cretary Lethington, (who had carefully, as 
we have ſeen, kept himſelf hid from view 
in this laſt plot), was to labour to have their 
aſſociate Morton reſtored again to favour. 


For this purpoſe the propoſal made by 


_n 


Murray and Lethington, firſt to the Earl of 
Huntly and Argyle, and after that to the 
Queen herſelf, falls here to be conſidered. 


In the famous proteſtation or declaration 


of the Earls of Huntly and Argyle, theſe 


two noblemen declare, that in the month 
of December (the ſame year) 1566, while 


the Queen was reſiding at the caſtle of 


Craigmillar, the Earl of Murray and Se- 
cretary Lethington come into their W 
ment in the morning, and lamenting th 


M Good, vol. f. p. 264. 


„ „ bani{hment 


5 „ 


| baniſhment of the Erle of Mortoun, 
Lordis Lyndſay and Rowen, with the 


reſt of thair faction, ſaid, that the occa- 
ſioun of the murthour of David, {lane be 


thame in preſence of the Quene's Ma- 


jeſtie, was for to troubill and mpe/che the 


parliament, quhairin the Erle of Mur- 


ray and utheris ſould have bene foirfaltit, 
and declarit rebellis. And ſeeing that 
the ſamin was chieflie for the weilfare of 
the Erle of Murray, it fold be eſtemit in- 
gratitude, gif he and his friendis, in re- 
ciproque manner, did not incerpryſe all 
that wer in thair ia for releit of the 
ſaidis baniſhit; quhairfoir thay thocht, 
that we, of our part, ſould have bene as 
deſyrous thairto as thay wer.“ 

And we agreeing to the ſame, to do all 


that was in us for thair relief, provyding 
that the Quene's Majeſtie ſould not be 
offendit thairat: On this Lethington 
proponit, and ſaid, © That the neareſt 
and beſt way till obtene the ſaid Erle of 


Mortoun's pardoun, was, to promiſe to 


the Quene's Majeſtie, to find ane moyen 


to mak divorcement betwixt hir Grace 


and the King hir huſband, quha had 
* offendit 


. 
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offendit hir Hienes fa hielie in mony 
_— 

* Quhairunto we „ That we 
knew not how that might be done; Le- 
thington ſaid, the Erle of Murray being 
ever preſent, © My Lord, cair zou not 
thairof. We ſall find the meane weill 


eneugh to mak hir quite of him, ſwa 


that ze and my Lord of Huntlie will 
onlie behald the matter, and not be of- 
fended thairat. And thairon we four, 


the Erles of Huntly, Argyle, Mur- 
ray, and Secretary Lethington, paſſed all 


to the Erle of Bothwell's chamber, to 
underſtand his adviſe on thir things 


proponit, wharein he ganeſaid not, mair 
than we.“ 


— 


+ Swa thairefter we paſt altogidder to- 


wardis the Quene's Grace; quhair Le- 


thington, 5 recounting the King's in- 
tollerabill offences, and his continewing 
everie day from evil to worſe, — made 


the propoſal to (the Quene, as mentioned 
above, of making divorcement between the 
Queen and him. To this the Queen was 
averſe, by reaſon it might perhaps preju- 


dice her ſon, and ſaid, That peradventure 


he (Darnley) wald change opinion, and 


that 
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that it wer better that ſcho hirſelf for 
ane tyme paſſit in France, abyding till 
he acknawledgit himſelf.“ Then Le- 
thington taking the ſpeache ſaid. Ma- 
dame, fancie ze not we ar heir of the 
principal of zour Grace's nobilitie and 
counſal, that fall fynd the moyen, that 


zour Majeſtie fall be quyte of him with- 


L 


out prejudice of zour ſone. And albeit 
that my Lord of Murray heir preſent be 


lytill les ſcrupulous for ane Proteſtant nor 


zour Grace is for ane Papiſt, I am aſſurit 
he will luik throw his fingeris thairto, and 


will behald our doings, ſaying nathing to 


the ſamen . The Quene anſwerit, © 1 
will that ze do nathing quhairthro ony 
ſpot may be layit to my honor or con- 
ſcience, and thairfoir I pray zou rather 
lat the matter be in the eſtait as it is, 
abyding till God of his guidnes put re- 
meid thairto; that ze beleifing to do 
me ſervice may poſſibill turn to my hurt 
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and diſpleaſour.“ Madame, (ſaid Le- 


* Here Lethington lays down the part which his friend Mur- 
ray had agreed to play in the tragedy that was to follow; he was 
to be placed behind the curtain, looking through his fingers, behold- 


ding the cataſtrophe, and ſaying nothing, With what address 


Murray performed this part, we ſhall ſcon obſerve. 


* thington), 
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i thington), let us guide the matter amangis 
* us, and zour Grace fall ſee nathing 
„bot guid, and approvit be parliament.“ 


The inference made by Huntly and Ar- 


oyle, from this procedure of Murray, Both- 


well, and Lethington, is in theſe words: 
“ Swa efter the premiſſis, the murthour 
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of the ſaid Henry Stewart following, we 
judge in our conſciences, and haldis for 
certane and trueth, that the ſaidis Erle 
of Murray and Secretarie Lethington 
wer auctoris, inventaris, devyſeris, coun- 
ſallouris, and cauſeris of the ſaid mur- 


thour, in quhat manner or be whatſum- 


ever perſounis the ſamin was execute.” 


And where the ſaidis Erle of Murray, 
and Lethingtoun, or ony of thame, will 


deny and ganeſay to the foirſaid, we ar 
deliberat to defend the ſamin be law of 
armis, as our awin proper honor, in 
quhatſumever place thay will cheiſe in 
Scotland, afoir the eſtaitis thairof; out 
of the quhilk realme we cannot paſs, be 
reſſoun of the troubillis ar thairintill. 
And gif the Quene's Majeſtie of Eng- 
land pleifis to ſend ony in her name, 
to heir and ſee the premiſſis defendit, 


* the 


ce 
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the ſamin fall be put to execution in thair 


preſence. 


The Earl of Murray's anſwer to the a- 


bove, is as follows: * Becauſe the cuſtume 


be 
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of my adverſaris is, and has bene, ra- 
ther to calumpniat and backbite me in 
my abſence, than befoir my face; and 
that it may happen thame, quhen I am 
departit furth of this realme (England), 
ſclanderouſlie and untrewlie to report 
untreuthis of me, and namelie towardis 
ſum ſpechis haldin in my hearing at 
Craigmillar, in the month of November 
1566, I have alreddie declarit to the 
Quene's (Eliſabeth) Majeſtie, the effect of 
the haill purpoſis, ſpokin in my audience 
at the ſamin tyme, ſincerelie and trewlie, 
as I will anſwer to almychtie God, un- 
conceilling ony part to my remem- 
brance, as hir Heines I traiſt will report. 
And farther, in cais ony man will ſay 
and affirm, that ever I was preſent, quhen 
ony purpoſis wer haldin at Craigmillar 
in my audience, tending to ony unlauch- 
ful or diſhonorabill end, or that ever I 
ſubſcrivit ony band there, or that ony 
purpois was haldin anent the ſubſcriving 
of ony band be me, to my knawledge, 


»» 1 
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I avow they ſpeik wickitlie and untrew- 
lie, quhilk I will mantene aganis thame, 


as becumis ane honeſt man, to the end 
of my lyfe *.“ 


What 


If this gentleman is to be acquitted 1 his own oath, we 


find him extremely ready upon every occaſion to give this ſort of 
proof ; and his ſanctified air and deportment ſerved him to very 
good purpoſe on theſe occaſions. Hence he derived the name 
of the Gude Regent; a title which bore a very different ſignification 
in thoſe days in Scotland, to what the epithet of good or worthy at 
this day expreſſes ; Robertſon, vol. I. laſt page. The gude Re- 
gent, in the cant phraſe of the religioniſts of thoſe days, meant the 
godlie Regent, and as Murray's pretenſion to godlineſs was al- 
ways in his mouth, it was with good reaſon that he got from the 
people, and their leaders among the clergy, that name. That the 
air of ſanctity affected by this ſtateſman was characteriſtic, the fol- 
lowing letters under his hand plainly ſhew, After the battle of 
Langſide, when Mary was obliged to take refuge in England, and 


remained at Bolton, whether it was with a political view to ingra- 


tiate herſelf with Queen Eliſabeth, or from a real deſire to be bet» 
ter informed, it appears that ſhe had ſhown herſelf favourably in- 
clined to the Reformed religion, and had heard ſome of their 
preachers, The Lord Scroop, in a letter to Murray, then Re- 
gent, acquaints him of this, and of a propoſal for reſtoring her to 
the government, under certain conditions. To this Murray 
writes an anſwer, 7.h dAuguſt 1 68: Glaid T am (ſays he) to 
& hea” by your letter, the Queen, mother to the King my ſove— 


CL reign, is becam ſo religious; and mair glaid wald I be, gif I could 
ce be perſwaded of her unfeigned lyking to the true preaching of 


e the goſpel, thinking it ſuld move her to humiliation and re- 
% pentance, without which ground, her reſorting io the ſervice of 
ce the kirk of England, ſerves her turn preſently, to move godlie 
&« znen to conceive a gude epinion of her conformity and toward- 
* neſs. But 1 fear, 6 ein g reſtored to her government gain, as 

D d i & your 


ce 


_ even ſeeking her life. 


46 
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What explanation the Far] of Murray 


was pleaſed to give to Queen Elifabeth, 
h his 


your Lordſhip writes, it ſu be of the moſ} difficile conditions, 
to become gude; for that ſhe ſuld abandon the maſs, and he 


ce that ſwa tuke an hand in her name, might, peradventure, ere 
c long time paſt, be reproached. Hereon we need write na 
cc 


farther, for upon the ſhort experience your Lordſhip his had of 


ce her, I &ubt not but ye conſider well enough, both her 25 f to 
the true religion, and her inclination otherways, whilk 7 w'/þ 


to God had been as well employed as God endued her with 


« points,” 


Could John Knox himſelf, or any ather ghoſtiy fither of the 
times, have put on a more ſanctiſied appearance, or uttered more 


godly words, than this pious politician does? Hie zeal, we fee, 


for the true religion was great, and his care for the Queen's 


{oul no doubt, made him afraid, that being reſto-« | te her go— 
vernment (of which he himſelf wa: then in pol ſſion) would 


make it of the meſt difficult condition for her ts become godly. The 


mortification of a priſon he took to be the more ſure way to move 
her to humiliation and repentance ! 


We ſhall give another ſketch of this gentleman's picture, of 
his own drawing, which i is ſurely genuine, and mi re to b regard— 
ed than the artificial colouring of a foreign hand The Qu:en, 
at this very time, had written to the Earl of Mwray, puttin» him 
in mind of the favours ſhe had beſt wed on him, and a&s of 
grace for his treaſon and rebell.on againſt her, and upbraiding him 
for ſeizing the government, forcing her out of the King''om, and 
To this Murray anſwers, “ Madam, I 
think yourſe!f doubts not, and the hvl world may judge, that 
gif my intention had been to {hor'en your days, I have had 


cc 


ce greater moyen to do it, than ever the will entered into my 
& heart. I need not to inſiſt upon my purgation of that point; 
60 


only this I will 457 I {hall never aſk God mercy for any 
thought 


many good N All will be as his gedlie providence ap- 
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his friend and confident, of the above con- 
ferences, held by him in the caſtle of Craig- 
millar, we are yet to learn. There is no 
doubt that he thought himſelf very ſafe 
in the hands of that princeſs, to whom, he 
tells us upon oath, that he had unboſomed 
himſelf; and therefore, it would appear, 
he thought no body elſe had a title to 
hear his tale. Thus far we ſee from this 
extraordinary anſwer of Murray, that he 
does not deny the conferences, and propo- 
ſal alledged to have been made by him and 
ce thought that ever entered in my mind towards the life of any 
« mortal man, far leſs your Grace, whom 7 tate God to witneſs I 
c have loved as dearly as ever I did or ſhall any living creature.“ 
Murray's deſign by theſe ſolemn aſſeverations, was not ſo much on 


account of the Queen, as to juſtify himſelf to Lord Scroop, then 
with the Queen at Bolton, and to whom Murray, in the former 


1 letter addreſſed to his Lordihip, ſends a copy of this letter to the ; 

2 Veen. Both letters are cnr-ous, and may be ſcen at fall length | 

| & | in the fourth volume of ander lon's collection, pages 115. and "74 -| 
N What credit ought to be given to theſe oaths of Murray, is. — 


ſabmitted to the public. At ihe ſame time it mull ſirike every Et! 
breaſt with horror, to hear ſuch ſolemn proteſtations and appeals 

made to the truth of facts, which, at bett. maſt appear cquivocal 

to every perſon who conſiders the foregoing proofs of this man's 

repeated conſpiracies, treifons, and rebellions, his brutal beha- 

T viour to the Q1-en, his depriving her of her government, and, in 

| 3 a few months after writing the above letters, publicly accuſing 

her to the world of adultery and murder. | 
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Lethington, as the Earls of Huntly and 
Argyle have declared in their proteſtation. 
It therefore muſt appear ſufficiently con- 
vincing, to any unprejudiced perſon, that 
what theſe noblemen have affirmed is true. 


We therefore ſhall leave to every perſon to 


judge for himſelf, of the propriety of the 
inference theſe noblemen draw from thence, 


of Murray and Lethington's guilt, and 


acceſſion to the murder of the Lord Darn- 
ley, which was committed within a few 
weeks of their propoſal to make the Queen 
quyte of him. 

Of this *proteſtation, as it 1s called, of 


Huntly and Argyle, we have a copy pre- 
ſerved in the Cotton library, with the ori- 


ginal of Murray's anſwer, ſigned by him- 
ſelf, James Regent, paſted on the back of the 


proteſtation. 


Dr Robertſon 5 to hw, that 
there never was any original of the prote- 


ſtation ſigned by Huntly and Argyle; what 


is extant being, as he is pleaſed to alledge, 


only an intercepted copy, contained in a 
letter ſent by the Queen to thoſe two no- 
blemen for them to make out and ſign. 
What 1s extant 1s acknowledged to be no 
more than a copy unſubſcribed ; but that 

can 
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can be no proof that there never did exiſt 
an original: Queen Mary had very good 
reaſon not to truſt the original of ſo impor- 
tant a writing with Secretary Cecil, after 
the manifeſt partiality ſhewn againſt her. 
But although the original of this paper 
does not at this day appear, yet we have 
agan authentic evidence to the truth of the 
facts contained in it; not only ſigned by 
Huntly and Argyle, but likewiſe atteſted 
by thirteen other Peers of the higheſt rank 
in Scotland, dated 12th September 1568 *: 
After rehearſing the murder of Rizio, 
and the baniſhment of Morton and his 
; aſſociates upon that account, it proceeds in 
|} theſe words: © And hearing of the young 

behaviour through fulage counſal of 

hir (the Queen's) huſband, thay cauſit | 
mak offers to our ſaid Sovereign Lady, gif + 
hir Grace wald gif remiſſioun to them 1 
that were baniſhed at that time, to find 1 
cauſes of divorſe, or then to get him 
convict of treaſon, or what otherway to 


' diſpatch him, which altogether hir Grace 
refuſed, as is manifeſtly known.“ 


»Cot. lib. Calig. book f. fol. 282. Good, v. 2. Pe 359: 
See page 124. of this — 
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It is needleſs to uſe further arguments, 
while we have the beſt of auphorities to 


ſupport this writing of Huntly and Ar- 


gyle, no leſs than that of Secretary Cecil 


himſelf. We have already ſaid, that on 


the back of the copy of the prateſtation 
in the Cotton library, is paſted the original 


_ anſwer to it, ſigned by the Earl of Murray ; 


and at the foot of this 1s written, by Secre- 
ry Cecil's own hand, this notandum: 
19th January 1568. An anſwer of the 


Earl of Murray to a riting of the Earl 


“ of Huntly and Argyle“. * 
And after all, Dr Robertſon ſeems fairly 


to give up the arguments uſed in the Dil: 


ſertation againſt the reality of this writing 


of the Earls of Huntly and Argyle, by 
adopting the facts and ſubſtance of it in 
his hiſtory, and expreſsly referring to it for 
his authority . 1 now proceed. 


* Cot. lib. Calig. book 1. fol. 282. 

Mr Stranguage, in his life of Queen Mary, thus writes: 
« What the Earls of Huntly and Argyle did proteſt in this mai 
ter, I think good to ſet down out of the original with their own 
hands, ſent to Queen Eliſabeth, which I have ſeen.” Folio, 


P- 35» 
+ Robertſon? s Hiſtory, vol. I, p. cok oQay. ed. 


Jul 
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About this time it is pretended that the 
neen entertained a criminal paſſion for 
the Earl of Bothwell; and for this we muſt 
rely upon the authorities of Knox and 
Buchanan. Dr Robertſon on this point 
candidly owns, that © the ardour of theſe 
„ writers zeal, and the violence of their 


© of this reciprocal paſſion that we are to 


judge of its reality“. I join iſſue with 


the Doctor on this head. Let us now ſee 
the effects which this ſuppoſed paſſion of 


the Queen for Bothwell produced. We 


ſhall follow Dr Robertſon in the inſtances 


he gives, as the criterion for judging of the 


Queen's paſſion. 


which Lord Darnley had fallen, and now 
by his own behaviour become univerſal- 
ly hated and deſpiſed, had determined 


him to the reſolution of leaving Scotland, 


and going into foreign parts. This reſo- 
lution alarmed the Queen; to whom, 
lays our author, it was very mortifying, 
becauſe 1t would have ſpread the infamy 
* Robertſon, vol. I. p- 373. et ſeqq. oct, ed. 


of 


« prejudices, render their opinions raſh, 
„ precipitate, and 1naccurate.” There- 
fore, ſays our author, it is by the ecke 


The contempt, ſays our hiſtorian, under 
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of their domeſtic quarrel all over Europe. 


She therefore uſed all her influence to pre- 
vent this meaſure. 


Now let any man ill conſider, and 


ſay, if ſuch would have been the conduct 
of a woman engaged in a criminal amour. 


In ſuch a ſituation her huſband's abſence 
muſt ſurely have been what ſhe moſt wiſh- 


ed for. The Queen's contrary condu on 


this occaſion, is therefore a ſtrong and con- 
vincing argument of her innocence. We 
proceed to another ſort of argument uſed 


by Dr Robertſon againſt the Queen. 


While Mary was at Jedburgh, at which 
place on the border the whole neighbour- 
ing counties were attending her in arms at 


a court of juſtice, the Earl of Bothwell, as 


Lord Lieutenant of the marches “, being on 


his duty at Hermitage caſtle, eighteen 


miles diſtance, was wounded in an attempt 
to ſeize a gang of banditti who infeſted 
the border. On the news of this inſur- 
rection, and of Bothwell's being ſlain, the 
Queen, with an armed force, made a ſud- 
den march to the Hermitage; but finding 


* An office to which he was appointed by the late Queen F 1 


Regent, and not now promoted to by Mary's fayour, as Dr Ro- 
hertſon has it. 
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the rioters had fled, ſhe, the very ſame day, 
returned to Jedburgh. 

This incident is painted out by Dr Ro- 
bertſon as a ſtrong proof of Mary's love for 
Bothwell : The Queen's flying thither, ſays 
he, ſtrongly marks the anxiety of a lover, 
but was unſuitable to her dignity as a 
Queen. To make a journey of eighteen 
miles, in the month of October, on an expe- 
dition againit thieves, can be accounted 
for, concludes our author, from no other 
motive than love. | | 

This reaſoning ſeems more ſpecious than 


ie In arguing on facts of a remoter 


age, the manners of that age are to be con- 
ſidered, which differ very widely from the 
preſent. The peace of the border, and 
quelling inſurrections therę, had always 
been conſidered by our monarchs as an ob- 
jet worthy of attention. Mary's father, 
the high-ſpirited James V. had often in 
perſon quelled ſuch diſorders. Mary her- 
ſelf had before this made expeditions in 
the field. It plainly appears that an in- 


ſurrection was premeditated on the border; 
and for preventing this, and holding a fo- 


lemn court of 1 the whole country 
then attended the Pi in arms at Jed- 
burgh 


4 
4 
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hk *. The rumour of the attack on 
Bothwell, we may believe, was greatly 
magnified, together with the contempt of 
the Queen's authority, then in the very 
neighbourhood : all this, with the con- 
Fiouſneſ of her ſtrength to cruſh ſo au- 
dacious an inſult, may ſufficiently, and 
without any ſuppoſed love for Bothwell, 
account for Mary's ſudden march to the 
Hermitage. 

On the other hand, I a 


os That a premeditated {cheme was formed Morton and his 
baniſhed aſſciates for riſing in arms at this time, is plain from 
the Earl of Bedford, Lord Lientenant of the Engliſh marches, his 
letter to Cecil of the 3d of Auguſt, Goodall, vol. 1. p. 304. who 
thus writes. The Queen (Mary) means ſhortly to go apainſt 
cc the Laird of Ceiſ<furd and his ſon, and to keep a juſtice- court 
6 at Tedburgh for that parpoſe ; then Bothwell ſhall come with a 
cc force, and ſubdue all : but the gentlemen, as the Lord Home, 
ec Ceſsſurd, and Buccleuch, and the reſt of the ſirname, promiſe 
& to live and die with Ceſsſurd, and to withſtand Bothwell, un- 
« Jeſs the Queen come in perſon. The Elliots, who we feared 
c would become our open enemies, have ſent to the Lord Warden 
“ and me to ſuffer them to lie five or {ix days on our borders; and 
we anſwered, As much as we might do without breach of amity, 
& and as the treaty will any wiſe bear, we will ſhow them favour ; 
and they promiſe us all quietneſs and good neighbourhood,” 
And again, by another letter, of the 12th of Auguſt, the Earl thus 


| writes, © 1 have heard that there is a device working for thc 


4 Earl al Bothwell, the particularities whereof I might have 
ce heard; but becauſe ſuch dealings like me not, I defire to heat 
«© no further thereof * Cotton lib. Calig. fol. 380. 382. 


acted 


E 3. 
acted on this occaſion the very reverſe of 
what a lover would have done. Love, ſays 
our author, made her fly to Bothwell thro' 
eighteen long miles of bad roads, in the 


month of October. But let me aſk, Upon 


her finding Bothwell ſlightly wounded, 
and the rioters fled, was it love that made 
her in ſuch a violent haſte return back the 


{ame night to Jedburgh, by the ſame te- 


dious miles and impaſlable country? The 
Queen, we have ſeen, had a very plauſible 
pretext for making the journey to the Her- 
mitage. Surely if love had in any degree 
poſſeſſed her mind, it muſt have ſupplied 
her with many more as plaufible reaſons 
for paſſing that night in her lover's com- 
pany, without expoſing herſelf to the incon- 
veniencies of an uncomfortable journey, 
and the inclemency of the night-air. I 
cannot on this occaſion agree with Dr Ro- 
bertſon as a love-caſuiſt. On the whole, 
I apprehend the Queen's behaviour in both 
the foregoing inſtances, are convincing te- 
ſtimonies on her ſide, that ſhe was altoge- 
ther free from any love-attachment what- 

ever at this period. | 
Within a few days after the conferences 
in the caſtle of Craigmillar, viz. on Chriſt- 
N 2 mas 


— — —„—n0 


mas 1566, the Queen was prevailed upon 


1 


to grant a pardon to the Earl of Morton, 
and to the number of ſeventy-five of his 
accomplices in Rizio's flaughter. This 
was the previous and neceſſary ſtep of the 


confederates to the grand enterpriſe, which 


toon after, upon Morton s appearing again 
in the ſcene, was to take place. 


Upon the gth of February 1567, the 


Earl of Murray affected publicly to aſk 


leave to go from court * to his houſe in St 


Andrew's, on pretence that his wife was 


1 r. And the next morning, the 
roth of February, the King's houſe was 


blown up with gun- onder, and his body 
tound dead, 


Before we go further, it may not be im- 
proper to make a ſtop here for a little, and 
call back our attention to two facts that 
have occurred in the preceding narration, 
which appear to throw ſome light upon the 
dark affair of Darnley s murder. 


We have recently ſeen the Queen's con- 


5 Keith, p. 245, 
+ Lelly, in his defence, 2 ith told vs, that Lord Herries aflert- 


ed afierwards, in preſence of Murray, that that day before the 


murder, Murray was heard to utter theſe words: © This night, 


4 before the morning, the Lord Daraley ſhall loſe lis life.“ 


- | | duct 


3 
3 


1 


duct in preventing her huſband's reſolution 
of leaving the kingdom, only three months 
before his murder. 

The other fact to be obſerved is, * pro- 
poſal made by Murray and Lethington to 
the Queen in the caſtle of Craigmillar, to 
procure a divorce between her and Darnley, 
which the Queen utterly rejected. 

Now, as both theſe incidents happened 
within ſo ſhort a time of Darnley's mur- 
der, and at the time when his behaviour 
to the Queen was moſt thocking, at the 
very time too when her enemies pretend 
ſhe was carrying on her criminal a- 
mour with Bothwell, is it natural to con- 
ceive that ſhe ſhould have rejected both 
theſe opportunities offered to her, of being 
ſo effectually freed from her huſband wah 
out trouble, and rather chuſe to involve 
herſelf in the horrid crime of his murder ? 

Should we ſuppoſe the reaſon-of her re- 
jecting the propoſal of the divorce might 
proceed from an apprehenſion of doing 
hurt to her ſon's title, which it is impro- 
bable that a woman, ſo wicked as to be 
meditating the death of his father, could 
be much affected with; yet Darnley's 
project of Soing abroad, not only freed lier 

from 
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from the company of a troubleſome hat | 


band, but likewiſe (if we can imagine her 


ſo wicked as her enemies have aſſerted) af. 


forded her many opportunities, either of 


keeping him out of the kingdom, or of 
conſpiring his death at a diſtance, by un- 


known hands. 
Queen Mary's conduct therefore with re- 


gard to the above two facts, makes it alto- 


gether improbable, that at this time ſhe 


could have entertained the moſt diſtant 
thought of her huſband's death. | 
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The Quten's miniſters at the time of Lord 
Darnley's murder.  Bothwell's trial and 
acquittal, by the conduct of Morton and the 
confederates.—— Their aſſociation for pro- 
moting the Queen's marriage with Both- 

_ well, — The ſame aſſociation againſt the 
Ducen and Bothwell — Remarkable forge- 
ry of the aſſociates detected. Apology 
for the Ducen's marriage. 
ſonment in Lochleven. 
to Denmark. 


Bothwell's flight 


Now proceed to examine the conduct 


| of Murray and his confederates, ſubſe- 
quent to the murder of Lord Darnley. 


Murray, we have ſeen, choſe the very 
day before the murder to withdraw from 
court, and to go over the Forth to his ca- 
ſtle of St Andrew's. Soon after, he return- 
ed to court, and with Bothwell, Morton, 
Lethington, and their party, was in high 
favour and confidence with the Queen * 


All 


lt may not be improper here to give the reader a view of the 


derincipal officers of ſtate, and chief * who, under Bothwell, 


Murray, 


Sn — Sp. 


Her impri- 
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All the hiſtorians agree, that the Earl of 
Bothwell was one of the principal actors 


in the King's murder. The Earl of Mor- 


ton 


Murray, and Mon ton, managed the affairs of the ſtate at this 
time; Keith, p. 378. 
Sir Richard Maitland of Lethington, Lord Privy Seal ; Willen 
Maitland his ſon, Principal Secretary of State. | 
Robert Richardſon, Commendator of St Mary's Ile, Treaſurer; - 


Mr John Spence, Lord Advocate; Keith, p. 335. and p. 378. 


Sir James Balfour Lord Clerk-Regiſter; Sir Jon Ballenden 


Lord Juſtice-Clerk ; Keith, p. 378. 


To whom we may add, Mr James Macgill and Mr Heary Bal 
naves ; Keith, p. 332. and p. 235- in the notes. 
Theſe laſt, both Lords of Seſſion, and much in Fepato at this 
ume for their knowledge in the law. 

All thoſe men were known partiſans of Murray and Morton, 
tome of them acceſſory to Rizio's murder, and ſeveral of them 
alledged acceſſory to the murder of the King. — Theſe were the 


Junto, who, as we ſhall ſce, managed the mock trial of the Ear 


of Bothwell. — The very perſons who ſoon after joined Morton 
in his rebellion, and in impriſoning the Queen in Lochleven, and 


compoſed his famous ſecret council, and that remarkable one 


wherein the regency was conferred upon their patron and leader 
Murray; Keith, p. 452. And, laſtly, the ſame men who afliſted 
Murray and Morton in their accuſation and proccedings againtt 
Queen Mary. at York and London; Audirſdu, vol, 4. P. 35. 
and Goodall, vol 2. p. 109. 

We ſhall add to the above remarks the following demonſtrwive 
evidence of the high favour and power which Bothwell, and lis 
colleagues Murray, Morton, and Lethingion. at this time poſſeſſed. 

In the parliameut held on the 14h of April, two days aller 
Bothwell's trial, we find the foliowing grants. 

To Ratification of vas lands to the Earl of Bothwell. 


2. Ratification 
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ton and Lethington, as we ſhall afterwards 
ſhew, were both of them acceſſories, and 
in the knowledge of that black affair ; and 
Morton in his confeſſion, at his death, ex- 
preſsly acknowledges, that Bothwell made 
him privy to the bloody deſign. We have 
no direct evidence, indeed, that Morton 
and Lethington communicated this affair 
to their friend Murray; we {hall therefore 
leave it to the impartial reader, upon weigh- 
ing all circumſtances, to judge for himſelf 
of the probability of their keeping up this 
ſecret from their boſom-friend, hitherto ſo 
cloſely aſſociated with them; and who was 
himſelf, according to their ichemes, to be 
the chief gainer by Darnley's death. The 
part Murray was to play, as laid down 
by Lethington in the caſtle of Craigmillar, 
was to look through his fingers, and be- 
„hold their doings, ſaying nothing *.” 
How faithfully Murray acted up to this, 
we mall further ſee. 


2. Ratification of the earldom of N and other lands, to 
the Earl of Murray. | 


3. Ratification to Sir Richard Maitland of Lethington, che Se- 
creiary's father, of the barony of Blyth, 
4. Ratification to the Earl of Morton; Keith, p. 379. 


Vide p. 206, of this Inquiry, 
* — 


Queen, to bring Bothwell and other ſu- 


pair to Edinburgh, with his friends, the 


preſent at court until the th day of April, 


lent his aſſiſtance in preparing matters for 
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The general report having loaded Both- 
well with the murder of Darnley, the Earl 
of Lennox, by ſeveral letters, addreſſed the 


fpeRed perſons to trial . The Queen ac- 
cordingly gives orders for trying Bothwell, 
as guilty of the murder; and by a letter of 
the 24th of March, requeſts Lennox to re- 


approaching week . 
After this we find the Farl of Murray 


two days betore Bothwell's trial was to pro- 
ceed, when having obtained leave of the 
Queen, he departed for France. Having 


Bothwell's trial, which was ſoon to follow, 
he moſt ſtrictly adheres to his plan of re- 
tiring himſelf from the ſcene, leaving his 
faithful actors, Morton and Lethington, to 
perform the active part of the drama. 

On the 28th of March, we find the 
Queen deſiring the advice of her nobles and 
privy council; and the act of council of 
that day ordains trial to be taken againſt 
Bothwell, upon the 12th day of April fol- 


* Keith, p. 372. + Ibid, p. 372. 


lowing 


F np ] 


woke * before the high court of ju- 
ſtice at Edinburgh. Beſides the above let- 
ter of the Queen to Lennox, of the 24th 
of March, deſiring his immediate preſence, 
with his friends, at Edinburgh, the act di- 
rects public intimation to be made to the 
Earl to attend on the ſaid 12th of April, 
the day of trial. 

Lennox, in conſequence of cht intima- 
tions, ſets out from his houſe near Dum- 
barton, which was but forty miles diſtant 
from Edinburgh, and comes to Stirling; 
from whence he writes to the Queen upon 
the 11th of April, the very night before 
the trial, excuſing himſelf for not appear- 
ing there, on account, as he pretends, of 
his falling ſick on his journey; at the ſame 
time he complains of the ſhortneſs of time 
allowed him for convening his friends, and 
requeſts the day of trial to be adjourned. 
This ſudden change and reſolution of the 
Earl of Lennox coming rather too late, the 
trial notwithſtanding did proceed. 

I make no ſcruple to affirm, that the 
whole procedure reſpecting the trial of 
the Earl of Bothwell, appears to be the re- 


* Keith, p. 374. | | | 
F-£:2 ſult 


11 


ſult of a premeditated ſcheme, contrived to 
have him acquitted, and the whole ma- 


naged by Morton and his party. The 


Earl of Argyle, in right of his hereditary 
office of Lord Juſtice General, preſided at 
the trial; but, as the cuſtom was, aſſeſſors 
or aſſiſtants, of whom the moſt part were 
lawyers, were appointed to ſit in judgment 
with him. The aſſiſtant judges appointed 
for the trial were the four following per- 
ſons: The Lord Lindſay, one of the prin- 
cipal conſpirators with Morton in the 
murder of Rizio; the Abbot of Dunferm- 
line; Mr James Macgill, and Mr Henry 
Balnaves. Lords of Seſſion; the whole 
four known confidents of Murray and 
Morton, and the perſons who ſoon after 
accompanied their patrons, Murray and 


Morton, to England, acting as commiſſion- 
ers in the proceedings againſt their ſove- 


reign for this very murder, of which they 
now were pleaſed to acquit Bothwell “. 
Before theſe judges the Earl of Bothwell 


appeared in court, on the 12th April, ac- 


companied by his confident the Earl of 
Morton, who ſtood impannelled with 


Ander. vol. 4. p. 35. and Good, vol. 2. p. 109. 


him 
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him *; and none appearing to make good 
the charge or accuſation, Bothwell in con- 
ſequence was acquitted. It may be ſaid that 
it was the jury, and not the judges, who 
here acquitted Bothwell. It is true, the 
verdict of the jury found him not guilty; 
but as the Earl of Lennox had publicly 
proteſted in court, that the trial ſhould not 
proceed, until he could attend with his 
friends, theſe judges ought to have ad- 
journed the procedure. So ended this mock 
trial T. 1 | 

, 1 | The 


Keith, p. 377. 


+ Had Lennox with his witneſſes appeared, it is even ſaid 
that the party who managed the trial were prepared with a 
ſhift or contrivance for eluding a proof, by caſting the indict- 
ment againſt Bothwell altogether, as proceeding upon a manifeſt 
error, The indictment bears, that the murder of Darnley was 
on the gth of February; whereas it was a known fact, that it 
actually happened on the roth of February at two in the morn- 
ing. Mr Hume inſinuates as much as if the Queen had been ac- 
ceſſory to the above contrivance, But I apprehend the argu- 
ment ariſing from this fact, when confidered, turns directly the 
other way, and againſt Morton, and the party who then directed 
the trial, as we have ſhown above. Whatever the Queen's in- 
clin.tion might have been, ſurely it will not be believed that ſhe 
was ſo much converſant in the quirks and ſubtleties of the law, 
as to know that an error in an indictment would caſt it aliogether. 
To whom then ſhall we impute this contrivance? To the officers 
ef court only, whoſe * bulineſs it, was to direct this mat- 
ter; 


which deed they aſſert Bothwell's inno- 


recommend him to the Queen, as the moſt 


mortals “. This infamous bond, ſays Dr 


been procured by Bothwell in the following manner: The par- 


1 

The next event brought about by the 
management of the very ſame perſons, 
headed by Morton, is the famous bond 
ſigned by him and the other nobles who 
at that time attended the parliament. In 


cence, they promiſe to ſtand by him and 
ſupport him with their lives and fortunes; 
and, to ſum up all, they, with one voice, 


proper perſon {ſhe could chuſe for a huſ- 
band; and if ſhe would deign to elevate 
him to that high honour, they undertake 
to promote the marriage, and ſupport 
him with their whole power againft all 


Robertſon, very juſtly, leaves a deeper 
ſtain, than any occurrence of that age, 
on the honour and character of the na- 
tion . 8 
The 
ter; and who theſe officers were, we have already ſhown 212, 
Spence Lord Adv«cate or Atromey for the crov n, and Sir hn 
Ballenden the Juſtice-Clerk, both of them creatures ef Mur— 


ray's, and foon after promoted to be members of his ſecret coun- 
cil. | , : 


* Keith, P- 380. | | K 
+ This bond is ſaid, by the Earl of Murray's party, to have 


liamen 


| power ? But this they never did, 


„ 


The reader, perhaps, may not be diſ⸗- 
pleaſed with a recital of the concluſion of 
this bond, which is as follows: © And in 


Hament was diſſolved on the rgth of April. That night Bothwell 


invited the whole nobility to an entertainment, when having 


filled the houſe with his friends, and ſurrounded it with armed 
men, he by that means prevailed with all that were preſent to ſign 


the bond ; Robert/on, v f. p. 353. | 

The abſurdity of this ſtory is of itſelf ſufficient to confute it, as 
it is incredible that Bothwell, in the midſt of the city of Edin- 
burgh, could compel almoſt the whole parliament to ſign this 
deed, contrary to their own will: Or had he done fo, would 
they not have retracted their conſent, when they got out of his 

If this moſt affected ſtory, which was invented by Murray 
and Morton long after, needs a more ſolid confutation, what 
follows puts it beyond all doubt. That Bothwell's entertainment, 
known by the name of Ainſlie s ſupper, happened on the 19th of 
April, the very night the parliament was diſſolved, is a certain fact; 
but that any force was uſed to induce the nobles to ſign the bond, 
we have no evidence; on the - contrary, we have a dire& 
proof, that this noted bond was not ſigned upon the 19th, the 
night of Bothwell's entertainment, but was ſigned on the 20th 
of April, the day after the entertainment. The copy indeed in 
the Cotton library, bears for its date the 19th April, but that copy 
is nowiſe authenticated as genuine. On the other hand, there is 
extant, in the Scotch college of Paris, a copy of this bond, duly 
atteſted by the hand and ſubſcription of Sir James Balfour Lord 


; 3 Regiſter at the time, who had the original bond in his cuſtody, 


Keith, p. 382. This bond, acror ing to Sir James Balfour's at- 
teſtation, bears date on the 20th April, the day after Bothwell's 
entertainment, which is a plain confutation of the pretended ſtory 


WM | of force being uſed by Bhwell on this body of the nobility, in 
eder to induce them to ſign the bond, 
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& take part and fortify the ſaid Earl (Both- 


may pleaſe our ſaid Sovereign Lady to 


trary, never to have reputation or credit 


— — — ũ— — — — 2 — — — — — 
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* caſe any will preſume, directly or indi- 
“ rely, — to hinder or diſturb the ſaid 


% marriage, we ſhall, notwithſtanding, 


“ well) to the ſaid marriage, ſo far as it 


& allow, and therein ſhall ſpend and be- 
« {tow our lives and goods, againſt all that 
«© live or die may, as we ſhall anſwer t6 
© God, and on our own fidelity and con- 
&* ſcience; and in caſe we do in the con- 


«© in no time hereafter, but to be account- 
« ed unworthy and faithleſs traitors *. 

It is ſcarce poſſible for the wit of man 
to deviſe words more binding by every tie 
human and divine, than thoſe of the above 
bond, ſubſcribed by Morton and the 
Scotch nobility, in order to induce the 
Queen to this ill-adviſed and fatal mar- 
riage. Yet what a ſhocking reflection up- 
on the human heart is it, to think, that 
even Morton himſelf, one of the principal 
ringleaders in the aſſociation, ſhould with- Þ* 
in little more than a month of this moſt Þ* 
ſolemn deed, riſe in arms againſt his!“ 


Ander. v. I. p. 111. 


ſovereign, = 
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ſovereign, head a rebellion, and dethrone 
and impriſon her, upon this remarkable 
pretext, © That by her ungodlie and diſ- 
honourable proceeding in a private mar- 
riage with Bothwell ſuddenly and un- 
proviſitly, — it is certain ihe was privy 
art and part of the murder of the King“. 

The two hiſtorians, Mr Hume and Dr 
Robertſon, from the bond's being ſubſcri- 
bed by many of the Queen's friends, draw 
this inference, That this meaſure may be 
ſuſpected to have been brought about by her 
approbation and conſent; and from thence 
they draw a very ſtrong concluſion againſt 
the Queen. I ſhall fairly recite their ar- 
guments: Firfl, fay they, Bothwell, to in- 
duce the Lords to ſign the bond, gave 
out that the Queen approved of it. 2dly, 
Murray and Morton, at the conferences at 
York, did actually produce a paper, which 
they ſaid was the content of the Queen, 
and a previous warrant for the nobles to 
ſign the bond of aſſociation. And what 
Dr Robertſon is pleated to fay confirms 
and amounts to a direct proof of Queen 
Mary's appronatiog and conſent to the 


* Act of lecret council, Good. vol. 2. p. 64. 
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above ſcheme, is the teſtimony of Sir 
James Melvill, who ſays, That he and his 
brother, having a ſecret correſpondence in 
England with thoſe who favoured the 
Queen's pretenſions to that crown, he re- 
ceived a letter from them, repreſenting in 
ſtrong terms what would be the fatal ef- 
fects of her marriage with Bothwell, which 
letter he ſhowed to the Queen, and infor- 


ced with warmth; that ſhe not only diſ. 


regarded this remonſtrance, but communi- 
cated the matter to Bothwell ; whereupon, 
ſays Melvill, he was obliged to fly from 
court, until the Earl's rage was abated. 
Melvill in the ſame account tells us, that 
Lord Herries likewiſe remon 
the marriage, and conjured the Queen on 
his knees, to lay aſide all thoughts of ſo 
diſhonourable an alliance «. 

[ ſhall make anſwer to theſe pretend. 
ed proofs of the Queen's canfent, in the 
ſa ne order as I have ſlated them. And, 


fir, There is no doubt that Bothwell would 


ule every argument to induce the nobles 
to join in the bond of aſſociation in his 
favour ; but this with no {hadow of reaſon 


* Robertſon, val. -1. p. 3 54. et eq. 10. edit. Hume, vol. 4. 
2. 476. and 489. 


* 


gan 


(e 


= 
can be regarded as a Benet of the Queen's 
conſent. 
2dly, Of as little avail is the ſtory of 
Murray and Morton, their pretending to 
ſhow a paper or warrant under the Queen's 


hand, implying her conſent. This we 
hall by and by prove to a demonſtration 


to be a moſt groſs forgery and impoſition. 
We have already ſeen and examined ſe— 
veral pieces aſſerted to be the Queen's, 


which came from the ſame mint, that will 
not paſs as current coin. The arguments 


againſt theſe in general thall not be repeated. 
Had there ever exiſted ſuch a paper as 


this pretended conſent of the Queen, would 


not thoſe nobles, moſt of them the Queen's 
enemies, who had ſigned the bond, have 
inſiſted on this warrant of the Queen, by 
way of juſtification for their figning it? 
yet this they never pretended to do. Con- 
„ ſcious,” as Dr Robertſon admits, © that 
their conduct in this affair would re- 
dound little to their fame, the nobles 
always touch unwillingly upon it, and 
ſeem deſirous that it ſhould remain in 


& 


* 


te 


& darkneſs, or be buried in oblivion *.“ 


Is not this a tacit admiſſion of the Doctor 
* Robertſon, vol. I. p 354. 4 edit. 


1 


6 2 himſelf, 
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himſelf, as if he was ſenſible that no great 
ſtreſs could be laid on this ſpurious paper ? 
However, as this evidence has been intro- 
duced by theſe learned gentlemen, I muſt 
beg leave to examine him a little more I 
narrowly before J let him paſs. ; 

The bond of aſſociation of the whole 2 
nobility and clergy, who attended the 5 


ment in her favour. At firſt glance, then, 
one mult perceive of what importance it 


1 1 parliament, joining to acquit the Earl of 1 

| Fi Bothwell of being acceſlory to the King's ; 
Th murder, and recommending him to the 7 
by Queen as a fit huſband, was ſurely of great 3 

14 weight, and affords a very ſtrong argu- ; 
1 


0 0 | | muft have been to her accuſers and ene- : 
j 4 | ines, moſt part of whom had ſigned this ' 
|" [FE RS bond, to have taken off the force of that! 
6 argument. We accordingly fee them I 
i | ſtruggling hard to gain this point. The 1 
[8 abſurdity of being induced through fear Þ 
„ do ſign it, is equally ridiculous as falſe, and 
0 could never be believed. Beſides, upon that 3 | 
J ſuppoſition, the Queen was lett innocent, as E 


being impoſed upon; and they themielves, Þ 
as aiding and aſhſting in the impoſition, 
ought i-m11-diately to have retracted their | 
forced declaration: in place of which, ac- | | 
cording | 


1 


cording to Buchanan and Lethington's ac- 


count at York, © next morning, after ſign- 


ing the bond, by four o'clock, few or 


«© none of them were left in the town, but 
« departed without taking leave. 

To have ſhown, therefore, by an authen- 
tic writing ſigned by the Queen, that before 
the nobility ſigned the bond, they ſaw her 
giving a previous conſent; this not only 


afforded a plauſible excuſe for their ſign- 


ing it at her deſire, but became an evi- 


dence of Mary's paſſion for Bothwell, and 


inclination to marry him. | 
Now ſuch a writing, ſays Mr Hume and 


Dr Robertſon, was exhibited at York to the 


three Englifh commiſſioners there, by Mur- 
ray, Morton, Lethington, and George Bu- 
chanan, as the very firſt and chief piece of 
evidence againſt the Queen. Let us ſee now 
the conduct of theſe perſons in their exhibition 


of this important writing; and that the 
reader may judge for himſelf, we ſhall ſec 
_ down the recital of their procedure, in the 


very words of the Engliſh commiſſioners +. 


They (meaning Murray and Morton) 


* Anderſon, vol. 4. part 2. p. 60. 
+ The Duke of Norfolk, Earl of Sufſex, and Sir Ralph Saddler, 


* ſent 
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ſent unto us the Lord of Ledington, James 


Macg ill, and Mr George Buchanan, which 
in private and ſecrete conference with us, 
not as commiſſioners, as they proteſted, 


but for our better inſtruction, after de- 


claration of ſuch circumſtances as led 


and induced to vehement preſumptions, 
to judge her guiltie of the ſaid murder, 


ſhewed unto us a copy of à band, bear- 


ing date the 19th Aprile 1567, to which 


the moſt part of the Lords and councellors 


of Scotland have put to their hand, and, 


as they ſay, more for fear than any 
lyking they had of the ſame; which 
band conteyned two points; the one a 


declaration of Bothwell's purgation (ac- 


quittal) of the murder of Lord Darn- 
ley, and the other a general conſent to 
his marriage with the Queen :— And yet 
in proof that they did it not willmgly. they 


procured a warrant, which was now ſhew- 


ed unto us, bearing date the 19th of April, 
ſigned with the Queen's hand, whereby 
ſhe gave them licence to agree to the 


fame; affirming, that before they had ſuch 


warrant, there was none of them that 


did or would ſet to their hands, ſaving 


only the Earl of Huntly *.“ 


* Anderſon, vol. 4. part 2. p. 59. 


a 
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We here ſee with what caution this paper 
is mentioned and ſhown to the three com- 
miſſioners at York, privately and in ſecret 
conference, and under a proteſt that in this 
they acted not as commſhoners. This 
circumſpection is very remarkable: — we 

ſhall ſee their reaſons for it. 

Queen Eliſabeth, after this, calling the 
whole commiſſioners on both ſides to at- 
tend her council at Weſtminſter, there, as 
has been related, the whole evidences which 
could in the leaſt infer any preſumption of 
guilt againſt Mary, are produced, and laid 
before Queen Eliſabeth and the Engliſh 
nobility in council. This very material 
writing, importing the Queen's conſent and 
warrant to the nobility for ſigning the 
bond of aſſociation, will, no doubt, be 
thought to have figured conſpicuouſly in 
the black liſt of evidences there produced a- 
gainſt her, which are particularly enume- 
rated and ſet down in the ſeveral Journals 
at Weſtminſter: yet, to our aſtoniſhment, 
no ſuch paper appears among them, nor 
from firſt to laſt, during the whole pro- 
cedure before Queen Eliſabeth and the Eng- 
liſh nobility, is one word mentioned of this 
moſt important paper. This behaviour of 

. Murray 
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Murray and Morton is moſt ſtriking ! 1 


Let us examine their reaſons for this my- 
ſterious way of proceeding, and for keeping 
back and concealing ſo material a piece of 
evidence which they had ſhown before at 
York, 

The credibility of the de love-- letters 
and ſonnets which they produced againſt 
Mary, depended entirely on Murray and 


Morton's own affirmation, and Mary's 
denial, neither of which could directly be 


refuted, particularly their affirmation, while 
they took care to keep the letters in their 
own hands, and to refuſe her a ſight of 
them. It was quite a different matter 
with regard to this paper or conſent of 
the Queen, which, according to Lethington 
and Buchanan's tale at York, was produced 
and ſhown to the whole Scotch nobility 
and clergy, and was the motrve which in- 
duced them, otherwiſe unwilling, to ſign 
the bond in Bothwell's favour. If this fact 
had been true, this previous conſent from 
the Queen was their only juſtification; 
but if falſe and forged, what was the con- 
ſequence of Murray's thus openly produ- 
cing ſuch a barefaced impoſture? No 


other {ure than this, that Mary' s commi{- 
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ſioners at London, the Biſhop of Roſs, the 
Lords Boyd and Herries, who all had ſign- 
ed the bond, mult inſtantly have got notice 
of, and publicly detected the impoſition *. 


* That Murray durſt nut venture to produce to the Engliſh 
council ſo glaring a forgery as this pretended previous conſent of 
the Queen, which would inſtantly have been detected, we have 
the beſt of authority ſor ailirming, viz. the declaration of many 
of the Scotch nobility theml: ew, who had ſigned the bond in 
favour of Bothwell ; whici: I ſhall give in their own words, in the 
inſtructions ſigned and ſent by them to England in vindication of 
Queen Mary; Cot. lib. Ccod. vol. 2. p. 36 75 
« And in cais it be allegit, that the marrying the Erle of Both- 
ce well is ane greit ſuſpicioun of hir Hicnes's dnowlege (of the 
« murder), it is anſwerit, That 6- of oir ever that marriage was 
&« laid to hir Grace's charge, the maiſt part of the nobilitic, and 
c principallie of the uſurpers, fic as Morton, Lord Sempill, Lora 
« Lindſay, and Sir James Balfour, gave thair conſent to the 
% Erle of _—; and, to remove all ee they declarit 
66 him innocent.“ (Signed) 


' Tubn Archbiſhop of St nd s 


Felinton Argyle Huntly 
Fleeming Gafſilis Crawfurd 
Glenluce Maxwell Erroll 
Sangubar Olis hui C File, 

Koiſz Drammond Somerville 


22 7 
In the ſame ſtrain is the Qucen's declaration: © J never,” 
fays ſhe, e condefcendit to the marriage, wuill the greateſt part 
« of the nobility had cleared him by aſſize, and ratiticd the 
« ſame in parliament, and had given thair conſent to Lim for my 


„ marriage, and 5 and Pr lanes me thairto, as thair hand. 


« writing will teſtitie.“ Queen Mary's reg Jer, Cet. lib. Cod. 
900. 2. p. 342. | 

Theſe public declirations on the Queen's fide, Murray and Mor- 
ton thought 1 it proper never to contradict to the public, 


H h Beſides, 
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Beſides, as ſuch a paper produced was à 
public appeal for the truth of their ſtory to 
the whole Scotch nobility who had figned 
the bond of aſſociation, ſeveral of Murray's 
adherents, who had joined with him upon 
honeſt principles, and in the belief of his 
fincerity, muſt from this ſhameleſs and im- 
pudent falſehood have ſeen his views, and 
the vile means by which he proſecuted his 
deſign, and muſt therefore have abandoned 
him. The eagernefs of the forger was 
here, as in the act of privy council, with ZE 
great prudence reſtraincd, as too dangerous 
to be ventured upon at this conjuncture, 
before fo many witneſſes who muſt certain- 
„ have detected him. | 
If further conviction of the above groſs 
impoſture is ſtill wanting, we {ſhall now 
produce a witnefs, againſt whoſe teſtimony, 
in this caſe, no manner of objection can 
lie, either upon the head of ignorance, or! 
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prejudice in favour of the Queen. This 


Mall be no other thay Mr George Buchanan + 
himſelf, who, at York, as the three Engliſh I 
commiſſioners have declared, was the very 
man who ſhewed this pretended writing or 
conſent, under the Queen's hand, private- Þ © 
ly and in ſecret conference with them, The 
| | fame 
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ſame Buchanan, in his hiſtory, which he 
publiſhed ſome years after this tranſaction, 
has publicly given the lie to his former pri- 
vate ſtory at York, by contradicting the 
ſame, and affu ming in expreſs words, That 
the whole Nobility ſigned the bond at Both- 
well's entertainment, upon his own ſolici- 
tation only, becauſe it might be uſeful to 
him, and the means of prevailing with the 
Queen to liſten to his propoſal ;” upon 


which, ſays our author, they all ſigned the 


bond in Bothwell's favour, without ſeeing 
any previous writing or conſent from the 
_ or without any force being uſed *. 
Buchanan 

* Bothuelins, nobiles omnes ſupremi ordinis qui acerant (a- 

derant autem permulti) ad coenam invitat. Ibi, ſolutis ad 


hilaritatem animis omnium, in præſentia autem pctebat, ut cum 
Regine ambiret nuptias, Jibel/o quem ea de re confecerat, 


illi fubſcriberent id fibi, & ad principis vcluntatem concili- 
andum utile, & apud cæœteros homines bonorificum futuum Re 


tam ſubita & inopinata omnes attoniti, cum neque meeſtitiam ditli- 
mulare poſſent, nec abnuere quod petiium eſſet auderent, paucis 
qui Reginz animum explurare habebant precuntibus, reiiqui ignari 
quantus aſſentatorum nu nerus foret, alli aliis ſuſpecti, omnes ſub- 
ſeribunt. Poſtridie, cum inter fe quid egiſſent retractarent, qui» 
dam ingenue proſeſſi ſunt, niſi Regine exiſtimaſſænt rem gratam 
fore, * nunquam aftenfuros ; nam præterquam quod res parum ho- 
neſta & publice damnoſa cflet, periculum qu que fore, ut ſi, orta dit. 
cordia, Bothuelius rejiceretar, ne ipſis aliquando daretur crimipi, 
quod Reginam prodidiſſent, atque ad nuptias pas tm honorificas infant 
compuliſſent. Igitur, dum res integra eſſat, ejus voluntatem explo- 
randum, fcriptumque manu ipſins ſignatum impetrandum: quo 
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Buchanan adds, That the next day, the No- 
bles, on reflecting that it might afterwards 


be laid to their charge, that they had betray- 


ed the Qucen, and compelled her into an infa- 
mous marriage, — they therefore ſolicited, and 
obtained, a writing under her hand, expreſ- 
ting, that what they had done was agree- 


able to her. This direct confutation by 


Buchanan bimſelf of his former ſtory, of 
the previous conſent of the Queen, ſhewn 
by him at York, I leave to the two la- 
ter hiſtorians to reconcile in the beſt man- 
ner they are able. 

It is ſeldom that Buchanan ſpeaks ach; 
in this laſt account, however, he fairly con- 
felles, that the writing ſigned by the Queen, 
was anx10uity 1olicited by the Nobles from 
her the day after they had figned the bond. 
This likewiſe N another part of his 
former ſtory at York ; where it is aſſerted, 

that the Nobles who had ſigned the bond, 
left the town early next morning by four 


* o'clock, without taking leave.” 


The fact appears to be this: Morton 


and Bothwell having obtained the ſub— 
ſcriptions of the Peers to the bond, and 
ieripto, ſibi, quod de nuptiis actum ab illis eſſet, gratum eſſe oſten- 


deret. Id facie impetratum, Comiti Argatheliæ, cuſtodiendum, 
eonſenſu omninm, traditur; Buch. lib. 18. p. 3585. 
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by that and their other machinations indu- 


ced the Queen to conſent to the marriage 


with Bothwell, then, when every thing was 


ſettled on the 14th of May, the very eve 


of the marriage, and near a month. after 


they had ſigned the bond, in order to 


{ſcreen themſelves from being afrerwards 
called to account for the infamous aſſocia- 
tion they had entered into, they prevailed 
upon the gentle diſpoſition of the Queen, 
at the favourable minute when to her it ap- 
peared that all parties agreed to this mar- 


riage, to ſign a writing, not as Buchanan 


falſely ſays, expreſſing, that their ſigning 


the bond of aſſociation was agreeable to her, 


but granting a pardon to them and their 


heirs for any accuſation that might after- 


wards be brought againſt them on that ac- 


count. A copy of this writing is ſtill ex- 


tant in the Cotton library “, which I {hall 
give to the reader verbatim. It follows the 
bond of aſſociation, with the annexed title, 


which {hews that it came not from the 


Queen, 
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To this ( bond ) the Queen gave her conſent x 


the night beſoir the marriage, quhilk was 
the 14 day of May, the zeir of God forjad, 
in z this forme. 


HE Quene's Majeſtic having a 

and conſidderit the band above writ- 
ten, promittis; 1n the word of-a princeſs, 
That ſhe, nor her ſucceſſors, ſall nevir 
impute as cryme or offence to any of the 
perſons ſubſcryvers thairof, thair con- 
ſent and ſubſcriptioun to the matter a- 
bove written thairin contenit; nor that 
thai, nor thair heires, ſall nevir be cal 


lit nor accuſit thairfor ; nor zit fall the 
ſaid conſent or ſubſcriving be ony dero- 
gatioun or ſpott to thair honor, or thai 


eſtemit undewtifull ſubjecls for doing thair- 


of, notwithſtanding whatſomever thing 
can tend or be allegit in the contrary.“ 


Here truth, in ſpite of n 
granted 2 pre- 


* The tenor of the paper ſhews the direct contrary ; and tha 


the Queen pave no conſent to the Nobles to ſign the bond, tho 
the pardoned them atterwards for fignivg it. 
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vious conſent to ſign the bond, there could 

have been no occaſion for the Nobles to 

have ſolicited (as Buchanan is forced to 

confeſs) from her a pardon for their ſigning 
the bond, near a month after, as the pa- 
per itſelf, {till on record, ſhews. 

From the whole chain of evidence, which 
from the very mouths of the confederates 
themſelves clearly detects as groſs a forge- DRY 

| 5 ry as ever was impoſed on the public, I can "40 

ſcarce imagine any perſons, but ſuch as are 

reſolved to ſhut their eyes againſt the i} 

ſtrongeſt light, who will not ſee the baſe _— 

practices and forgeries of thoſe men who my 
had combined againſt their unfortunate _ 

Queen, by her deſtruction, to ſeize the go- 

vernment of her kingdom. 

I have been more full in the inveſtiga- 
tion of this matter, which appears to me 
to have eſcaped the obſervation of the wri- „ 
ters on the Queen's fide, as it proves to de- LS, 1M 
monſtration a foul attempt made by her EG. | 
accuſers, though privately, and for good 
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| reaſons 1 buried in ſilence, by a ö 9 

1 WE! 
3 manifeſt forgery, to cut off from her the F 
3 Aftrong evidence of her being led into the 1 


fatal marriage with Bothwell by the ſolici- 
tation of her whole nobility. This we have 


ſeen 
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' ſeen has been revived by the two laſt hiſto- 
rians, who from this ground have made a 
very formidable attack againſt the Queen, 
But as they have erected their battery upon 


falle and hollow ground, the whole muſt. 


| fink to the bottom, and he buried under 
its OWN ruins. 

Next, as to Melvill's ſtory, of his letter 
which he pretends he received from ſome 
of the Queen's friends in England remon- 
ſtrating againſt the marriage; it is now 
known, that that gentleman's correſpond- 
ence in England lay more among the ene- 
mies of the Queen than her friends. This 
the learned Goodall has brought unque- 
ſtionable proofs of. Melvill, when employ- 
ed in the ſervice of Queen Mary when in 
France, made offer of his ſervices to Sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton, the Engliſh am- 
baſſador at Paris, and procured a letter of 


recommendation from him to Secretary Ce- 


cil, in Thete words. I have not found 
2” any, ſays Throckmorton, © in my opi— 
e nion ſo meet to be uſed and entertained 


* for the Queens Mujeſiy's ſervice as James 
Melvill *.” By the ſame recommenda- 


tion he after this obtained a penſion from 


Goodall, Preface to his 1ſt volume, p. 18. 
| Eliſabeth 
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Eliſabeth *. For more particular inſtan- 
ces of his duplicity and infidelity to his 
ſovereign, the reader is referred to Goodall, 
and to his own memoirs, as a proof of his 
attachment to Murray. We apprehend, 
therefore, that little ſtreſs can be laid upon 
Sir James Melvill's authority againſt the 
Queen. As to what he has ventured to aſſert 
of Lord Herries's remonſtrance on his knees 
to the Queen againſt the marriage, which, 
he ſays, was ſome time before ſhe went to 
Stirling, on the 22d of April, we have 
pretty convincing evidence to the contrary 
of this fact. The bond of aſſociation of 
the Nobility was ſigned by Lord Herries a- 
mong the reſt ; and we find the ſame No- 
bleman a ſigning witneſs to the marriage- 
articles, which ſoon followed. Dr Robert- 
{on candidly is willing to allow, © that 
„ perhaps Melvill may have committed 
* ſome miſtake with regard to this fact as 
Z * faras relates to Lord Herries.” He adds, 
le could not well be miſtaken with re- 
3 © gard to what himſelf did.” True in- 
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* His father Sir John Melvill had been condemned by the 

Scotch pariiament, in 1548, for a treaſonable correſpondence 

wich the Engliſh, The ſon laid claim to their favour on the ſame 
account, | | E | 


11 | deed, 
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deed, he could not there miſtake; but à 
penſionary of Queen Eliſabeth, and the 
friend and partiſan of Murray, could in- 
vent the whole from his own brain to vin- 
dicate the party, and to ſhow his 1mport- 
ance, as he has done on other occaſions, 
Alfter all, the moſt exceptionable ſtep in 
Queen Mary's conduct, appears to be her 
_ conſenting to marry the Earl of Bothwell, 
the perion aſperſed with being concerned 
in the murder of the Lord Darnley. That 
Mary believed him innocent, and that the 
aſſociation of the Nobility in his favour 
mult have ſerved to confirm her in that o- 
pinion, we mult allow. To abſolve her 
from any participation of guilt on that ac- 
count, 15 no more than doing her juſtice; 
at the ſame time, to acquit her altogether 
of indiſcretion, in ſuffering herſelf to be 
precipitated into ſo raſh and ill- adviſed a 
meaſure, I ſhall 'not attempt : that fatal 
ſtep gave to her enemies, who lay in wait 
to undo her, every advantage, and haſten- 
ed her ruin. | 
The Queen's enemies have made her 
marriage with the Farl of Bothwell the teſt 
or proof of a ſuppoſed previous criminal a- 
mour between them ; hence her acceſſion 
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to the whole crimes with which they have 


thought proper to load her, is preſumed. 
However, when the unhappy ſituation of 
this ill-fated princeſs, at that fatal period, 
is attended to, humanity ought rather to 
induce us to pity her misfortunes, than to 
aggravate theſe into crimes. Candour muſt 
acknowledge, that her virtue and conduct 


were unblemiſhed and irreproachable from 


her infancy, until the death of her huſband 
Lord Darnley. It is not therefore ſo eaſy 
to conceive, how a princeſs, poſſeſſed of e- 
very grace that could adorn woman, ſhould 


at once, from the throne of virtue, ſink into 


the abyſs of vice, and all from the moſt 
violent paſſion of love, with which it is 
ſuppoſed ſhe was intoxicated ; and the ob- 
je& of her paſſion an old man! Mary was 
then ſcarce twenty-four years of age, in the 
full bloom of youth and beauty, while 


| Bothwell was already declined in the vale 


of years *®. This in a romance would be 
ſhocking 


* We cannot ſuppoſe Bothwell at that time to have been under 
fixty, For aſcertaining this fact, we ſhall take the authority of 


Buchanan, Bothwell's cotemporary. According to our author, 


James Earl of Bothwell made a confiderable figure in the reign of 
King James V. before his marriage with Mary of Guiſe, Qucen 


Mary's mother, and at that time was baniſhed for holding ſecret 


112 correſpondence 
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ſhocking to credibility, and would at leaſt 
require more ſolid and convincing proofs, 
than preſumptions founded upon an ill- advi- 
ſed marriage, into which the neceſſity of the 
times, and the deep- laid ſchemes of a con- 
federacy for her deſtruction, may with more 
reaſon and much more humanity be ſup- 
poſed to have precipitated the unfortunate 
Queen Mary. Let us conſider this mat- 
ter a little further, what degree of me- 


correſpondence with the Engliſh. After the King's death he re- 
tarned to Scotland, and was rival to the Earl of Lennox, (father 
o Lord Darnley), as ſuiter to the Queen- dowager. In hec, ſays 
Buchanan, cim Levinius & natura proclivis & aule Gallice 
conſuetudine exercitatus eſſet, acceſſit æmulus Jacobus Heburnis 
Comes Botſiueliæ; — is enim a Jacobo Quinto relegatus, ac ſtatim, ea 
mortuo, domum reverſus, eiſdem artibus Reginæ viduæ nuptias am- 
_ Giebat, & eminebant in utroque nature & fortune dotes; Buch. 
lib. 15. P. 276. and p. 285. This agrees perfectly with the ſame 
author's account of Bothwell in his Detection, and proves that he 
muſt before his marriage with Qgeen Mary, have been an old 
man, Buchanan mentions the Lady Reres as an old woman, 
who, in her youth, had been a miſtreſs to the Earl of Bothwell, 


% Rereſia, quæ inter pellices Bothuelii ſuerat, nunc inclinata ætate 


ad Lenociniam ſe contulerat: And again, Kere ſia, mulier & ætats 
& corpere gravis; Detectio, p. 2. and 3, That the above 
James Earl of Bothwell was the identical perſon who afterwards 
was Queen Mary's huſband, is certain from this fact, that he was 
che only Earl of that family of the name of James. His father 
was Patrick Earl of Bothwell, and his grandfather Adam, who 
was killed at Floadon, This is proved by an authentic evidence 
in the Appendix, No 2. the original of which is in the archives 
of the ſamily of Bamilton, 


rit 


E 
rit the Earl of Bothwell had acquired, and 
the Queen's fituation at the unlucky period 
of her marriage with this Nobleman. James 


Farl of Bothwell, hereditary High Admi- 


ral of Scotland, was the head of an ancient 


family, and by his extenſive poſſeſſions and 
numerous vaſlals, one of the moſt power- 
ful noblemen in the kingdom. His valour 
in the wars with the Engliſh in the late 
Queen Regent's time, had advanced him 
to be her heutenant-general, and warden of 
the marches. I ſhall chiefly follow Dr Ro- 
bertſon. When almoſt every perſon of 
diſtinction in the kingdom, whether Pa- 
* piſt or Proteſtant, had joined the congre- 
* gation in oppoſing the encroachments of 
* the French upon the liberties of the na- 
tion, the Earl of Bothwell adhered to the 
* Queen Regent, and acted with vigour on 


her fide. The ſucceſs which attended 


the arms of the congregation having o- 


* bliged him to retire to France *, he was 
taken into the Queen's ſervice, and conti- 
„ nued with her till the time of her return 
to Scotland. From that period every ſtep 
* of his conduct towards Mary was re- 


* At which time his houſes and rich moycables were ſacked 
end deſtroy ed; Keith, p. 388. 


„ markably 
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[ 254 }] 
% markably dutiful; and amidſt all the 


* ſhiftings of faction, we ſcarcely ever 


find him holding any courſe which could 
« be offenſive to her.” I muſt here beg 
leave to add a ſentence to the Doctor's ac- 


count. For this fidehty and dutiful at- 
tachment to his ſovereign, he was hated 


and deteſted by Murray, who had very 
oppoſite views for himſelf, and therefore 
had the influence, in ſpite of Bothwell's 
ſervices, to procure his baniſhment a ſe— 
cond time. When Murray's proceed- 
* ings with regard to her marriage gave 
* umbrage to the Queen *, ſhe recalled 
* Bothwell from that baniſhment into 
* which ſhe had with reluctance driven 
bs him; and conſidered his zeal and abili- 


* ties as the moſt powerful ſupports of her 


authority. When the conſpirators againſt 
% Rizio ſeized her perſon, he became the 
* chief inſtrument of recovering her liber- 

* ty, and ſerved her on that occaſion with 
© ſo much DO and ſucceſs, as made the 


T Murray, as we have 15 took the field, and appeared in 
open rebellion againſt his ſovereign at that time. T he Doctor 
is rather modeſt in this acconnt of Murray's rebellion, which 


threatened the lives and liberties of the Queen and her huſband ; 


this no doubt gave umbrage to the Queen. 


5 deepeſt 


1 


N 


_ 
- © un 


E Þ 
« deepeſt impreſſion on her mind, and 


greatly increaſed the confidence which 
& ſhe had hitherto placed in him.“ 


The inference Dr Robertſon makes from 


this account of Bothwell, his ſervices and 


attachment to Queen Mary, is, that he could 
ſcarce fail of captivating her heart. From 
the Doctor's premiſſes, I muſt own I think 
a very different concluſion may be drawn ; 


and that the Queen, poſſeſſed with the high- 


eſt eſteem and gratitude for this old noble- 
man's ſervices, might never have felt the 
ſmalleſt emotion of love for him. I ſhall 
grant, that it was ſurely no eaſy matter for 
Mary to believe him guilty of the crime attri- 


buted to him, without proof, which ſhe ne- 
ver received. It was no wonder ſhe liſtened to 


every teſtimony in favour of his innocence. 


His trial, and acquittal, in which it does not 


appear ſhe had any hand, confirmed by 


parliament, with the aſſociation of the nobi- 


lity in his favour, muſt have therefore ren- 
dered him altogether guiltleſs in her eyes. 
It is here to be remarked too, that, with 
many excellent qualities, Mary was ama- 
zingly credulous, even to a degree of fimpli- 


city and folly. Open, honeſt, and unſu- 


{picious herſelf, ſhe believed others equal- 
| Iv 
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ly ſo, and truſted to the fair ſpeech and pro- 
feſſion of thoſe whom ſhe thought her friends. 
This peculiar weakneſs, though ſtrongly cha- 


racteriſtic of Queen Mary, is overlooked by 


her hiſtorians, though many ſtriking in- 


ſtances prove it to a certainty of truth. 


Witneſs her reinſtating and placing the 
| moſt unbounded confidence in her baſtard- 
brother, the Earl of Murray, after repeat- 
ed inſtances of his treachery, and conſpi- 
ring againſt her life and liberty. The ſame 


may be ſaid of her conduct to Morton and 


his confederates ; and to crown all, her 


ruſhing with her eyes open into the ſnare - 


ſo often ſpread for her deſtruction, and 


contrary to good advice, ſound experience, 


and common ſenſe, credulouſly truſting 
herſelf to the falſe profeſſions of a jealous 
rival, of whoſe ſteady hate and enmity the 
unfortunate, but unwiſe, Mary had here- 


tofore received ſufficient proof. All mani- 


feſily evidence Mary's weakneſs on this 
head, which through the whole courſe of 
her life, as well as in this fatal inſtance of 
her unfortunate marriage with Bothwell, 
was the cauſe of her ruin. 
Mary's ſituation too at this time was 
ſurely piteous. The tide of the Reformed 
religion 


E204 1 
religion breaking in, and ſurrounding her 
on every ſide, had reduced her affairs to a 
very unhappy ſituation: The populace, by 
the influence of the clergy, averſe to her 
government; and great part of the nobili- 
ty, always too powerful for the throne, now 
from their intereſted views of {ſharing in 
the ſpoils of Papacy, tottering to its fall, 
were jealous and diſcontented ; a conſtant 
{eries of conſpiracies and rebellions carried 
on againſt her, fomented and ſupported 
by Queen Eliſabeth ; her Secretary Rizio 
lately aſſaſſinated in her preſence ; her own 
life threatened ; and ſoon after her huſband 
murdered in the moſt open manner by the 
ſame confederacy : on the other hand, her 
aſſured friends few, of whom the Earl of 
Bothwell may be reckoned at the head, 
with the ſolicitation of the whole nobles 
in his favour, herſelf a helpleſs woman, at 
an age too when youth may be allowed to 
plead an excuſe for errors of indiſcretion, 
which riper years might with dithculty 
perhaps have avoided “: when all theſe 
conſiderations 


* Humanity, fays Dr Robertſon, may perhaps prompt ſome to 
impute her actions to © her ſituation more than to her diſſoſi- 
* tions, and to lament the unhappineſs of the former, rather 

K * | "an 
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_ confiderations are duly and without paſſion 
weighed, the reader may give Judgment. | 
now return to my ſubject. 

No ſooner was this unhappy marriage 
concluded, than Morton, Lethington, and 
the reſt of the party, hitherto the pretend- 
ed friends and adherents of Bothwell, be- 
can quickly to throw off the maſk. Theſe 
very men, the aſſociates of Morton *, who 
had been the chief inſtraments employed 
in the mock trial, and acquitting of Both- 


than accuſe the perverſeneſs of the latter ; Octavo Edition, vol. 2. 
Þ. 17). 
mane. 

* iz. Lord Lindſay, Pitcairn Abbot 4 Dunfermline, Sir 
John Ballenden Lord Juſtice-Clerx, and Macgitt and Balnaves, 
Lords of Sefiton, all of whom we have feen ſat as judges in Both- 
well's trial, and acquitted him of the murder. Morton himſelf, 
the Lord Ruthven, and Bothwell Biſhop of Orkney, ſubſcribed 
the infamous bond of aflociation in favour of Bothwell. The 
ſame Biſhop of Orkney appears to have been ſo much in the con- 
tidence of the Earl of Bothwell at the time of his marriage, that 
he was made choice of to perform the matriage-ceremony be- 
tween the Queen and him. 


The writers againſt the Queen, talk of the improbability of this 


ſcheme of Morton and his party, in promoting Bothwell's marriage 
- With the Queen, with a view to ruin them both; Robertſon, vol. I. 
p. 2:4 and Diſſert. % 4. But poſitive and plain facts will not eaſily 
bend to fine and ſpecious arguinents ; and no reaſon, on the other 
hand, can with any degree of conſiſtency be given for Morton 
an his confederates eagerneſs and activity in firſt promoting this 
marriage, and in a few days after taking arms againſt the Queen, 
hut What is above afſigned. | 


well 


- This — of Dr Robertſon is candid and hu- 


3 
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well for the murder of the King ; who had 
brought about the infamous bond aſſert- 
ing Bothwell's . innocence, addreſſing the 
Queen to marry him, and ſolemnly bind- 
ing and engaging themſelves to ſupport 
him with their lives and fortunes ; theſe 
were the men who, immediately after the 
marriage, formed an aſſociation againſt the 
Queen and this very Bothwell; and 1o 
cloſely had they carried on their meaſures, 
that within three weeks after the mar- 
riage, they were ready to have made the 
Queen and Bothwell prifoners in her own 
palace 
The Queen and Bothwell having a hint 
given them of the conſpiracy againſt them, 
they, on the 6th of June, made a very 
narrow eſcape from Holyroodhouſe, and 
came to the Earl of Bothwell's caſtle of 
Borthwick ; from thence they went to Dun- 
ar; and in a few days thereafter, the 
ueen having haſtily called together a 
handful of ſuch of her ſubjects as could 
be\ eaſily convened, the and Bothwell 
marched towards Edinburgh, and were 
met by the Earl of Morton and his party, 
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with a far ſuperior force, at Carberry hill, 


about five miles from that city. 
Many of the nobility, ſuch as Athol, 


Mar, and others, from a real conviction of 


Bothwell's being principally concerned in 
the late King's murder, and apprehenſion 
of danger to the young Prince, had by 


this time joined with Morton and his 


party. An interview was brought about 
between the Queen, and Sir William Kir- 
kaldy of Grange on the part of the rebels, 


who required no other terms than thoſe 


of her diſmiſſing Bothwell from her pre- 
ſence, and promiſing, on that condition, 
all dutiful obedience to the Queen *. She, 
relying on the faith of this treaty, and to 
avoid bloodſhed, direaly went over to the 
oppoſite army, and delivered herſelf im- 
phcitly into their hands . How well theſe 
gentlemen kept their faith, ſhall be ſhown. 
Dr Robertſon has, in very ſtrong colours, 
painted the vile indignities offered to this 
unfortunate princeſs, and the ſhocking 
ſpectacle exhibited to an influenced rabble, 

* Rovertfon, vol. 1. p. 266. and MeJvill, p. 161. 

+ The Queen's behaviour on this occation, in parting with 
Bothwell, and going over to the oppoſite fide, without endeavour- 


ing to make any terms ſor his ſafety, ſhows pretty ſtrongly the: 
at this time ſhe was entirely free from any paſſion for him. 


| 261 } 
of a crowned head, dragged along the 
ſtreets of her own capital like a malefactor. 
As the picture is maſterly, and well painted, 
the reader will not be diſpleaſed with a 
view of it in this place. 
The Doctor introduces his narration in 
theſe words: © As ſoon as Bothwell retired, 
Mary ſurrendered to Kirkcaldy ; who con- 
ducted her towards the confederate army. 
The leaders of which received her with 
much reſpect ; and Morton, in their name, 
made ample profeſſions of their future loyalty 
and obedience. But ſhe was treated by the 
common ſoldiers with the utmoſt inſolence 
and indignity; they poured upon her all 
the opprobrious names commonly beſtow- 
ed on the loweſt and moſt infamous cr1- 
minals. Where-ever ſhe turned her eyes, 
they held up before her a ſtandard, on 
which was painted the dead body of the 
late King, ſtretched on the ground, and 
the young Prince kneeling before it, and 
| uttering theſe words, Judge and revenge 
my cauſe, O Lord! Mary turned with hor- 
ror from ſuch a ſhocking ſpectacle; ſhe 
began already to feel the wretched con- 
dition to which a captive prince is reduced. 
>he uttered the molt bitter complaints, ſhe 
melted 


if 
b 
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melted into tears, and could ſcarce be kept 


from ſinking to the ground. The confe- 


derates carried her towards Edinburgh; — 


the ſtreets were covered with myltitudes, 
| whom zeal or curioſity had drawn toge- 


ther to behold ſuch an unuſual ſcene. 


The Queen, worn out with fatigue, cover- 


ed with duſt, and bedewed with tears, was 


and led to the provoſt's houſe; and, not- 


expoſed as a ſpectacle to her own ſubjects, 


withſtanding her intreaties, the ſame ſtand- 


ard was carried before her, and the ſame 


* 


inſults repeated.” The Doctor adds, 
* The people beheld the deplorable ſitua- 


tion of their ſovereign with inſenſibility; 
and ſo ſtrong was their perſuaſion of her 


guilt, that the ſufferings of their Queen 
did not in any degree mitigate their reſent- 
ment, or procure her that ſympathy which 
is ſeldom denied to untortunate princes.” 

On this narration I muſt beg leave to 
make a remark or two, It is ſaid, that 
Morton and his friends, the leaders of the 
band, received the Queen with much re- 


ſpec, and made ample profeſſions of their 


future loyalty and obedience; but that the 
common ſoldiers treated her with infult 
and indognity; ; and, according to the Doc- 

| | ror, 


263 } 
tor, we are to re that all the in- 
ſults and indignities offered to the Queen, 
was from the common ſoldiers and the 
mob. But a very little attention to the 
circumſtances attending this affair, will 


eafily convince us, that Morton and 19 
his aſlociates, the leaders, conducted the 1 


whole; and that the mob, who thus open- 
I y inſulted their ſovereign, were influenced 
and ſpirited on by them. Neither the 
mob, nor the ſoldiers, could have directed 
the Queen to be expoſed in ſo indecent a 
manner, carried along the ſtreets of Edin- 
burgh, and lodged in the provoſt or mayor's 
houſe, which was ſituated in the upper or 
higher part of the city, when the Queen's 
own palace of Holyroodhouſe was ſituated 
at the lower or eaſt end of the city, and 
directly in the road from Carberry hill. 
The ſhocking ſtandard too, a device pre- 
2 viouſly contrived to influence the rabble. 
| 2} againſt their Queen, was above the reach 
of thought or invention of a blind mob, 
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ä 1 and to demonſtration ſhews from what 
duarter it came, and that nothing in the 
| power of human invention was omitted N 
Aby Morton and his aſſociates to influence 9 
* Þ Fthe unthinking commonalty againſt their Nt 
f 3 3, Queen, i 
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of pity or compaſſion for the miſerable 
ſituation to which they had reduced her, 
and to excite them to give their aſſent to 
the more violent meaſures which were ſoon 
to follow. 
can find no 4 che Doctor has 
for his concluſion: That the people were 
2 ſtrongly perſuaded of the Ducen's guil, 
** that they beheld her ſufterings with in- 
0 nne and did not in the leaſt de. 
* gree mitigate their reſentment.” He 
quotes Melvill and Buchanan; in neither 
of which authors can I find any ſuch pal 
ſage; on the contrary, Buchanan gives 
a very different concluſion to the ſtory, 
and that many beheld with commiſeration 
* the ſad reverſe of fortune of their unhappf 
* Queen *.” Ihis account alſo preciſely a 
grees with Crawford's manuſcript ; th 
words of which are, The honeſter for 
among the citizens, ſtung with remort: #2 
ti and pity, crouded to the place; and hi 
* certainly ſet her at liberty, if the cot [4 | 
„ ſpirators, who knew the honeſt temp 


* Cum vero, lacrimabunda, per feneſtram in publicum f- 
ſpiceret, et concurſus populi eo fieret, nec decſſent qui banc Wu 
| bitam fortunz mutationem commiſerarentur; Buchan. hiſt. lu | 

5 0 ; $ 


2 


© of the Queen, had not, with a well- 
feigned grief, proteſted, they were ſorry 
* they had given her ſuch cauſe of com- 
% plaint, and that they would inſtantly 


* houſe®.” This indeed they did that 
evening ; but to prevent any attempt of 


a reſcue, ſhe was, ſays Biſhop Leſly, in 


the night privily conveyed, and with 
haſte, in diſguiſed apparel, to the ſtrong 
fortreſs of Lochlevin +, and after a few 
days ſtripped and ſpoiled of all her 
princely attirements, and cloathed with a 


* coarſe brown caſlock |.” We have only 


to add, that the perſon who undertook 
the infamous office of carrying his ſove- 


reign a captive to her priſon, was the Lord 
Lindſay, Morton's cloſe friend, who had 
been a confederate with him in the mur- 


der of Rizio, for vu the Queen had 


* Crawford, 8 
+ The choice they made of this place for the Queen's pri- 
ſon, ſhews pretty plainly Murray's knowledge and concurrence 


in the ſchemes going on: the Lady Lozhlevin, who there reſided, 


was mother to the Earl of Murray, and it is ſaid uſed to inſult the 
aaptive Queen, by telling her that her ſon (Murray) was the 


true heir to the crown, as the legitimate ſon of James V. to whom 


ne pretended ſhe had been married, 
7 Ander. v. I. p. 36. 


LI generouſly 


reſtore her to her palace of Holy rood- 
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generouſly pardoned them both, and recall- 


ed them from baniſhment only ſix months 
before this period “. 


In order to give ſome colour for their breach of faith, and 
confining the Queen a priſoner, Melvill, whoſe authority may 
be taken againſt her, ſays, That Morton and his party gave out 
that they had intercepted a letrer from Mary to the Earl of Both. 
well, the very night ſhe put herſelf into their hands, in which ſhe 
promiſed never to forſake him. — It is remarkable that this let- 
ter, if ever ſuch exiſted, muſt have been in Morton's hands; yet was 
never mentioned nor produced by the confederates before the com- 
miſſioners in England; which ſhows pretty evidently the ſame ta 
have been a mere fiction, contrived to anſwer the preſent exi- 
gence of their breach of faith, and the impriſonment of their 
Queen, and, having anſwered that end, was afterwards never 
thought of. | 

Mr Hume inclines to think this letter was a fiction of the aſſoci- 
ates: © Thereality of this letter,“ ſays he,“ is ſomt c hat diſpurable, 
cc chiefly becauſe Murray and his aſſociates never mentioned it in 
te their accuſation of Mary before Queen Eliſabeth ;” Hume, 
201. 4. P. 433. Here at leaſt is ſomewhat of an admiſſion, that 
theſe aſſociates had on occaſions recourſe to forge letters in their 
Queen's name. 
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Condudt of the conſederates with regard to 3 | 1 
Bothwell. Embaſſy, by the Regent Len- 4 {Rl 

— | | 4 . 10 ul 1 

nox to the Ning of Denmark for delivering 1 

5 . + 48 

up Bothwell. —— Morton's behaviour on 484 
that occaſion. Murray's ireachery to 11 


the Duke of Norfolk. 
conduct as to ann 
tion. 


His ambiguous f, ; 2 


His aſſalſina- 


Tus pretence given out by Morton 
and his aſſociates for taking arms a- 
gainſt the Queen and Bothwell, was to 
revenge the King's death, and to proſecute 
his murderers, and chiefly Bothwell, whom 
they aſſerted to be the principal perſon 
concerned in it. Notwithſtanding, upon 
the Queen's delivering herſelf into their 
hands on the 15th of June, although they 
broke their faith, and ſent her priſo- 
ner to Lochlevin, yet they allowed the 
Farl of Bothwell to retire from the field al- 
molt alone, without attempting to follow 
him. He went ſtraight to Dunbar caſtle, 
where he quietly remained until the 26th 
1-3: MS 
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of june; at leaſt, of chat date, we find an 


order of Morton and his council for ſum- 
moning the keeper of Dunbar caſtle to 


* ſurrender the ſame, becauſe the Earl of 


© Bothwell was reſet and received within 
* the ſaid caſtle *. 


This was ſurely a civil intimation fir 


this alledged criminal to ſhift his quarters. 


How long after this he choſe to abide there, 


does not appear. Some time after, as high 
admiral of Scotland, he went to ſea, with 
ſome few ſhips under his command, and 
cruiſed along the northern coaſt, until the 
11th of Auguſt; when a commiſſion was 
iſſued to Murray of Tullibardine, and Sir 
William Kirkaldy of Grange, to provide 
ſhips, “and to purſue the Earl of Both- 


„ well, by ſea or land, by fire and ſword.” 


In conſequence of which, a fleet being ſent 
after him, Bothwell fled to. the coaſt of 
Denmark; where, by ſome of the King of 
Denmark's ſhips, he was taken priſoner, and 
carried to Denmark; © They were glad 


* (ſays Crawford's manuſcript) of his 


* eſcape from Carberry hill; for no man 
* purſued him, nor did any offer to attack 


* Keith, p. 408. 


* him 


„ 


« him at Dunbar, whither he retreated, and 
e ſtaid at leaſt fourteen days. And in- 
„ feed, if Grange had taken him at Ork- 
ney, it is more than probable (leſt he had 
„ hetrayed his accomplices) that he had 
been ſacrificed on the ſpot *.“ 

The confederates having thus ſecured 
the Queen « captive in their own hands, 
and expelled Bothwell the kingdom, they 
completed their ſcheme, by wreſting the 


reins of government from their ſovereign, 


and ſeizing them into their own hands. 
What follows belongs to the hiſtorian to 
relate, and does not fall within my plan. 
The part which the confederates, with Mur- 
ray at their head, acted, in accuſing the 
Queen of the murder of Lord Darnley be- 
fore Queen Eliſabeth, by which Murray 
ſecured to himſelf, by Eliſabeth's means, 
the regency of the kingdom, has already 


been ſhown. And thus matters reſted as 


to any further inquiry after Bothwell, du- 
ring Murray's life. 2 

After the death of the Earl of Murray, 
the Farl of Lennox, father to the Lord 
Darnley, having ſucceeded him in the re- 


* Crawford, p- 54. Vide ſupra p. 169. 


gency, 
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gency, he ſent over, in the year 1570, one 


Thomas Buchanan, as his miniſter to the 
court of Denmark, to ſolicit that king to 


have tbe Earl of Bothwell ſent home, and 
delivered up to him. This embaſſy had 
not the effect of procuring the Earl of Both- 
well to be delivered up. We learn, how- 


ever, that Mr Buchanan ſent over an ac- 


count of his tranſactions to his maſter Len- 


nox, which it is probable contained ſome 
particulars from the mouth of Bothwell 


relating to the murder. Theſe, it would 


appear, were not thought proper to be ex- 
poſed to light. The Earl of Morton at 


this time was at London, negotiating to 


have Queen Mary, then in England, {til} 


detained priſoner. It is probable that this 
embaſſy of Buchanan's to. Denmark was 
not reliihed by him. He appears to have 


been ſuſpicious of ſome diſcoveries from 


that quarter, He had the addreſs, there- 
fore, to intercept the above packet from 


Buchanan, and the boldneſs to open and 


peruſe the contents, though addreſſed to his 
maſter Lennox only. For proof of this fact, 
we have Morton's own letter to the Re- 


gent Lennox ſtill preſerved, though Bu- 


chanan's account from Denmark is not to 
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be found; but as Morton himſelf ſoon af- 
ter ſucceeded to the regency, this may eaſily 
be accounted for. Morton's letter to the 


E } 


Regent is in theſe words: We reſavit a let- 
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ter written furth of Denmark be Mr Tho- 
mas Buchanan to your Grace, of date the 
20th of January; and becauſe we judgit 


that ſome things might be ſpecifyedthairin 


quhilk were expedient to be remembred 
upon here, we tuke the boldneſs to open and 
read the letter, quhilk it may pleis your 
your Grace preſently to reſaive. The 
cauſe why it has been ſo long in ſending, 
was that we thought not beſt to commit 
it to the throuch poſt, or a common 


meſſenger : For that we had na will the 
contents of the ſame ſuld be known, 


fearing that ſome words and matters 


mentioned in the ſame, being diſperſit 


heir as novellis, ſuld rather have Hinder- 
ed than furthered our cauſe ; and thair- 
for, being defirit at court to ſhow the 


letter, we gave to underſtand, that we 
had ſent the principal away, and deliverit 


a copy, omittand fic things as we thought 
not meet to be ſhawn, as your Grace may 


perceive by the like copy, quhilk alſo 
we have ſent you herewith, quhilk ye 
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* may communicate to fic as your Grace 
* thinks not expedient to communicate 
* the haill contents of the principal letter 
„„ 

This letter is ſigned by Morton, and 
likewiſe by the Abbot of Dunfermline and 


Macgill, two perſons whom we have alrea- 


dy ſeen employed as uſeful inſtruments 


to Murray and Morton ; and is dated the 


24th of March 1570, that is, above two 


months after the date of Thomas Bucha- 
nan's letter to Lennox. From which it is 


plain, that Morton and his aſſociates muſt 
have kept this letter in their hands above 
a month, before they were pleaſed to ſend 
it down to Scotland to Lennox, to whom it 
was addreſſed. 

For what purpoſes Morton ed 
and detained ſo long this letter from Den- 
mark in his hands, and why he was pleaſed 


to deliver a falſe and caſtrated copy, even 


to his good friend Queen Eliſabeth, and 


her miniſter Cecil, omitting ſome matters 


contained in this letter, that were not 
* meet (as he acknowledges) to be ſhown, 


* Cot, lib. Lennox's regiſter of letters, fol. 202. Good, vol. 2. 
p. 9 . 
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„ 
ſeem to be pretty obvious: And I leave 


it to others to determine, how far this 
whole manezuvre of Morton, with reſpect 


to the intercepting this packet to the Re- 


gent, breaking it open, detaining it for ſe- 
veral weeks in his hands before he ſent it 


to Lennox, concealing the contents, and 
taking upon him to deliver to the Englith 


court a falſe copy, or indeed to deliver any 


copy at all, does not carry the ſtrongeſt: 
ſuſpicion, that the original letter ſent from 


Denmark contained matters of great im- 


portance relating to the murder, and par- 


ticularly againſt Morton himſelf, and the 
whole party; and if for that reaſon he 


might not have abſtracted part of the con- 


tents, and even falſified the original, which 
he was pleaſed to ſend to Lennox, for the 


{ame very reaſons which induced him to 
falſify the copy, which he owns himſelf he 


gave in to the Engliſh court. 


The breaking open a letter from an am- 
baſſador at a foreign court, to his maſter 
the Regent of Scotland, without authority, 


muſt convince every mortal, that Morton 
muſt have been under the greateſt anxiety 


and ſuſpicion, that the contents were of 


the utmoſt importance, and contained ſome 


Mm | dangerous 


L 274 
dangerous diſcoveries relating to himſelf, 
which could induce him to venture upon 
ſo groſs a practice; and his keeping up the 


letter for ſo long a time in his hands, un- 


der the poor pretence of not truſting it with 


a common meſſenger, is as convincing, 


chat during that time he was practiſing up- 
on it, and that it was not without deſign 


that he kept this letter all this while in his 
hands. | 

Lennox continuing to ſolicit the King of 
Denmark to ſend over Bothwell to be tried, 
Queen Eliſabeth likewiſe was pleaſed to 
urge the ſame requeſt. That King, by a 


letter ſent to the Earl of Lennox, agreed to 


ſend over Bothwell, upon theſe conditions : 
That Queen Eliſabeth {ſhould become 


bound, and likewiſe the eſtates of Scotland, 


by ſolemn writings, to be ſent to Denmark 
againit the 24th day of Auguſt 1571, that 


the Earl of Bothwell ſhould have a fair 
trial. This letter Lennox ſent to Queen 


Eliſabeth for her advice, by a letter of the 


25th of May that year: but the ſecurity 


for Bothwell, demanded by the Daniſh 
King, being ſent, that affair was of conſe- 
quence dropped altogether * 

* Lennox's regiſter, ſo), 213. 23 5. 


The 


4-278: 3 
The great ſcheme of the confederates, 
Murray, Morton, and Lethington, having 
been, as we have ſeen, to overturn the go- 
vernment of the kingdom, by the deſtruc- 
tion or impriſonment of the Queen, and to 
attain poſſeſſion thereof to themſelves ; we 
have hitherto traced the triumvirate co-ope- 
rating together in that ſcheme, which was 
_ accompliſhed by the Queen's impriſonment, 
and the Earl of Murray oO ſettled i in the 
regency. 
But as the views of the ate came 


afterwards to be ſeparated, and more de- 


tached from each other, we muſt now trace 


their conduct ſeparately. We therefore re- 


turn to the Earl of Murray. 

In the time of the conferences in Eng- 
land, the Duke of Norfolk, a nobleman 
poſſeſſed of every amiable quality, the firſt 
peer in England in rank and power, and, 
as Sir James Melvill juſtly ſays, at that time 


the greateſt ſubject in Europe, was one of 
Eliſabeth's privy council, and one of the 


commiſſioners appointed to treat with the 


Scotch commiſſioners on Queen Mary's af- 


fairs. This patriot nobleman had very ear- 
ly ſeen to the bottom of his miſtreſs Elifa- 


beth's views, and had obſerved the artful 
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contrivances ; uſed by her to induce Mary's 


rebellious ſubjects, Murray and his party, 
to defame and accuſe their ſovereign: He 


not only knew Eliſabeth's reſentment a- 
gainſt a hated rival! but likewiſe, that ſhe 
intended to quaſh entirely, and put an end, 
if poſſible, to a queſtion that had often be- 


fore this been agitated in England, to her 


great diſquiet, viz. the affair of ſettling 
the ſucceſſion of the crown of England. 
The Duke of Norfolk had, under the great- 
eſt confidence, and moſt ſolemn promiſes 
from Murray, of friendſhip and ſecrecy, 


communicated to him his whole thoughts 


upon that ſubject. He had told him, that 
Eliſabeth's plan was no other than to ſpirit 
them on to accuſe their Queen, with a 
view to diſappoint the ſcheme of ſettling 
the ſucceſſion to the crown of England; he 
therefore diſſuaded Murray from ſuffering 
himſelf to be made the tool and inſtrument 
of Eliſabeth's deſigns in defaming his own 
ſovereign, for which all men would deteſt 


him *. 


Murray appeared to be e. and 
promiſed to be directed by the Duke; and 
a mutual engagement of friend{hip was en- 

* Melvill, p. 18 1. and 196, 
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tered into between them. Notwithſtand- 
ing this ſolemn engagement, at the very 
firſt meeting of the Engliſh council, Mur- 
ray, by a moſt perfidious and hypocritical 
behaviour, with tears in his eyes, as Sir 
James Melvill ſays “, gave in his infamous 
accuſation againſt his ſovereign ; and to 
crown all, the whole engagement between 
him and the Duke of Norfolk was imme— 
diately diſcloſed to Queen Eliſabeth. The 
Duke, though vexed to be in the leaſt ſu- 
ſpected by Queen Eliſabeth as a partiſan in 
any ſcheme that had the appearance of op- 
poſing her ſentiments, yet ſeeing the whole 
that had paſſed between him and Murray 
laid open, and conſcious of the rectitude of 
his own intentions, openly declared, That 
„during her lifetime he would never offend - 
her, but ſerve and honour her; and after 
her the Queen of Scotland, as the only 
* means for eſchewing of civil wars and 
* bloodſhed, that might otherwiſe fall 
„ T. | | 
After the conferences in England were 
broke up, Murray, who by his treache- 
ry to the Duke of Norfolk had not on- 
ly loſt the eſteem and friendſhip of that no- 
* Melyill, p. 185. + 1bid. p. 187, 
bleman, 
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bleman, but expoſed himſelf, to the Eng. 
liſh court, juſtly found himſelf deſpiſed and 
deteſted by every body *, and in very un- 
eaſy circumſtances at London. He wanted 
to come down to Scotland, at the ſame 


time he was quite indigent, i in want of mo- 
ney, and no friends to procure him aſſiſt- 


ance. Beſides, as the Duke of Norfolk had 


the command of the whole northern parts 


of the kingdom, Murray knew well that he 


could not paſs the border in ſafety, with- 
out the Duke's friendſhip; and how to 
compaſs this, and to regain the confidence 
of a perſon whom he had fo lately betray- 
ed, required the greateſt addreſs, and the 


utmoſt ſtretch of his diſſimulation and hy- 
pocriſy. About this time Secretary Le- 


thington, from a conſciouſneſs of the 
wrongs he had done the Queen, and willing 


in ſome degree to make atonement, now pri- 
"vately inclined to her intereſt ; by his means 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, a confident of 


the Duke's, gave his aihſtance on this fatal 

occaſion. The Duke had, by this time, 

made propoſals of marriage to Queen Ma- 
ry: in order therefore to accompliſh this 
matter Throckmorton convinced him, that 
* Melvill, p, 186. | | i 

it 


E 

it would conduce to the good of his affair 
to have the friendſhip of Murray. The 
Duke ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded. So 
Murray and Secretary Lethington were ſe- 
cretly brought to an interview with the 
Duke, where we may preſume, that neither 


prayers, tears, nor the moſt ſolemn promi- 


ſes and proteſtations of friendſhip and ſe- 
crecy were wanting on the part of Murray. 
The Duke, noble, generous, and open, for- 
gave all that was paſt, and diſcloſed his 
breaſt to Murray and Lethington, as to his 
purpoſe of marriage with Queen Mary ; 
and © the Regent promiſed, as far (ſays 


* Melvill) as could be deviſed; ſo that a 


greater friendſhip was packed up between 
* them than ever *.“ This was all hypo- 
criſy and deceit on the part of Murray, 
whoſe intention it never was to forward 


any ſuch marriage; ſo that this worthy 


nobleman, who deſerved a better fate, was 
a ſecond time made the dupe of Murray's 
profound diſſimulation and fair promiſes, 


and was ſoon after moſt perfidiouſly be- 


trayed by him. For all this we have the 
undoubted authority of cotemporary wri- 
* Melyill, p. 188. 
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ters; particularly Sir James Melvill, and 
the author of Crawford's manuſcript; the 
firſt of whom is ſo much the profeſſed apo- 
logiſt of Murray, that no objection can lie 
againſt his authority in this matter. Sir 
James's words are, After the Regent had 
got this money, and taken leave of Queen 
« Eliſabeth, he was adviſed, by ſuch as had 

“credit with him, to tell the Queen all that 


had paſſed betwixt the Duke and him. 


“ And to do it more covertly, it was devi- 
„ ſed that the Queen of England ſhould 
“ ſend for him, pretending to give him 
«* ſome admonition about ſome order to 


© be obſerved upon the border. This be- 


ing done, and all things diſcovered to 
44 Ne (Queen, with a promiſe, ſo ſoon as he 

* came to Scotland, and had received any 
« Jetters from the Duke, by cyphers or o- 
« therwiſe, he ſhould ſend them to England 
” 80 expreſs. After the Regent's ſafe 

© return to Scotland, Mr John Wood, his 
* ſecretary, procured upon the firſt occa- We 
« ſion to be ſent to England, with all the 
& letters which had been ſent from the 
«© Duke of Norfolk, which could tend to 
undo him. The Duke was ſent to the 

EL Tower, 


[ 281 ; 


Tower, and 3 time after was behead⸗ 

& ed * 75 

From this ſtory, which contains ſo black 
a piece of treachery and ingratitude, carried 
on under the vileſt diſſimulation, we may 
judge, with certainty, of the real character 
of the gude or godly Regent. And from this 
affair alone, had we nothing elſe againſt 
him, we may, without breach of charity, 
conclude him to be capable of engaging in 
the worſt of crimes, to ſerve his own views, 


and to maintain himſelf in that regency, 


which by the ſame practices he had obtain- 
ed, Id proceed: | 


After this notable action, Murray ſu⸗ 


ſpected Lethington as one that was in 
Queen Mary's intereſt: He "=: 
i ed, (ſays Crawford +), that Lethington 
* had conſpired with the Duke of Nor- 
folk to effect the reſtoration of the ba- 
© niſhed Queen.“ Murray therefore want- 


ed to take him off, as he had done the 


Duke of Norfolk. In bringing this about, 
owever, 1t required all Murray's cunning 


* Melvill, p. 189. Glaſgow edition; Crawford, p. 119. and 
129.3 and Robertſon, vol. T. p. 437. | 
F Crawford, p. 123. 
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ad addreſs. Lethington had been too long 
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his confederate to venture openly to provoke 


him to take a deſperate meaſure, and to 


unfold their joint ichemes of iniquity. It 
was neceſlary, therefore, that the accuſa- 


tion againft Lethington ſhould come from 
another quarter. The Earl of Lennox was 
unter no ſuch reſtraint: his dependent, 
the famous Thomas Crawford, whom he 
had before brought as evidence againſt the 
Queen, appeared before Murray and his 
council, and accuſed Lethington as acceſ- 
ry to the late King's murder. Lething- 


ton was thereupon ined. Sir Wil- 


liam Kirkcaldy of Grange, one of Lething- 
ton's friends, was then governor of the ca- 
ſtle of Edinburgh. They both ſuſpected 
Murray to be at the bottom of this ſcheme, 
and told him ſo. Sir james Melvill ſays, 


that Murray's apology privately to them 
was, © That it conſiſted not in his power 


to ſave Lethington from priſon, ſeeing he 
r, accuſed, againſt is will, for the King's 
murder: but that Grange ſhould know 


His honeſt part, i. e. intention, thereof at 


4 # 
= 


meeting.” Lethington, and his -friend 
Srange, were not, however, by ſmooth 
ipeeches, convinced of the ſincerity of Mur- 
1ay's intention: A meſlage was ſent by 
Grange 
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„ 


Grange to the Regent, deſiring the like ju- 


ſtice to be done upon the Earl of Morton 


and Mr Archibald Douglas. Grange him 


ſelf offered to fight with Douglas, and the 


Lord Herries with the Earl of Morton, on 


that head, That they were in the council, 


Land conſequently art and part of the 
King's murder *.“ To this challenge no 


anſwer was made: © only (continues Mel- 
„ vill) the Regent ill continued to alledge, 
* that the Lords had taken Lethington agamſt 
* bis will.” Grange, on this, ſuſpeQting 
the worſt, thought it not fit to truſt to Mur- 
ray's fair words ; he therefore ſent a party 
trom the caſtle, reſcued Lethington, and 


took him into his own hands, and ſo this 
affair ended. „ 


This obvious remark muſt now occur, 
That this tranſaction with reſpect to Le- 
thington's and Morton's impeachment, at a 


time when the Queen and her friends had 


no hand in it, muſt carry conviction with 


it beyond a cloud of witneſſes, that by the 


common voice of the public theſe confede- 


rates were deemed the murderers of the 
Lord Darnley. 


* Melvill, p. 191. 
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C n Bo OVL 


Morton's conduct with reſpect to Lethington, 


- Lethington attainted and forfeited as 
one of the accomplices m Lord Darnley's 
murder. Mutual accuſation of Morton 


and n Morton's trial, convic- 
tion, and confe effron. 


HE Farl of Murray being ſhot at Lin- 
lithgow in January 1570 *, his friend 

the Earl of Morton, now at the head of t 
The fact is thus related by Crawford. James Hamilton "of 


Bothwellhaugh was one of thoſe bold and loyal men of that clan 
who fought for the Queen at Langſide. He was there taken pri. 


ſoner, and condemned by the Regent to be hanged ; but made his 
| eſcape, and was forfeited. His wife, who was heireſs of Wood- 


houſelee, willingly abandoned her huſband's eſtate of Bothwell- 
hangh, and poſſeſſed herſelf of her own patrimonial eſtate, 
Murray on this ſent a party, who turned the unfortunate la- 
dy out of her houſe naked, and at midnight, expoſed to the 
inclemency of the cold, and the darkneſs of the night, in 
the open fields; by which inhuman: treatment ſhe loſt her 
{enſes, and became mad. Her huſband from that moment 
reſolved on the death of Murray, which he put in execution 
ſoon after in the town of Linlithgow, by lying in wait for him 
in a houſe fronting the ſtreet, where he knew the Regent was to 
paſs : from thence he ſaot kim dead, mounted his horſe from 2 
back paſſage, and {led to Hamilton, and from, thence made his 
eſcape to France. It js reported of him, that while there rewards 
were offered him to diſpatch Admiral Coligny : Not, anſwered he, 
until Coligny has injured me as highly as MIUrTay did ; . 
4. 140. 90. 


Party, 


1 | 
party, took upon him immediately thereaf- 0 
ter to call a meeting of the nobility, eſpe- bk 1 
cially ſuch, ſays Crawford, as were the _ 


Queen's enemies. The friends of the Queen 
upon this defired the meeting to be adjourn- 
ed to a longer day, that the whole Nobility 
might have intimation, and time to attend 
this convention. Notwithſtanding, Mor- 
ton and his friends met on the day appoint- | 
ed; when the firſt thing Morton got done, | 184 
was an act of the convention, abſolving Se- 1 
cretary Lethington from the late accuſation 

brought againſt him, as acceſſory to the late 


King's murder; © and recognoſcing him, 4 A 
as an honeſt man, in his own place a- IF 
„gain; and as a good and profitable in- 1 
* ſtrument in this common weill *,” Af- i | 


ter this the Earl of Lennox was declared 
Regent of the kingdom. 


Notwithſtanding this abſolution of Lap 'L 
thington, the very ſame year the Regent 1 
Lennox diſmiſſed the ſecretary from his 4 


offices, proclaimed him a traitor on account 
of the late King's murder, and an act of 
forfeiture was paſſed againſt him. 1 
As Morton was the Regent's chief mini- By 
ſter at the time, Lethington, with reaſon, | 00 
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blamed Morton as the cauſe of his forfei- 
ture. The letters that paſſed between them 
on that head, which are ſtill preſerved to 
us, are curious, and give great light into 
this matter. Lethington wrote to his friend 
the Laird of Carmichael the following let- 
ter, which, it appears, was ſhown by him 
to Morton : © He (Morton) was the chief 
* procurer and ſolicitor of my pretended 
“ forfeiture, for a crime, whereof, he knows 
* 7n his conſcience, I was as innocent as him- 
« ſelf.” Morton's anſwer to Carmichael is 
as follows : © When it ſhall be conſidered 
* who had the government, and for what 
* cauſe the forfeiture paſt, I think they will 
* not eſteem me the chief procurer or ſoli- 
* citor thereof: for the Earl of Lennox be- 
© ing the Regent, having the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice in his hands, and the cauſe 
* being the murder of the King his ſon, it 
„ might be well thought that there needed 
* little procuration or ſolicitation, — That 
* 1 know him innocent in my conſcience 
* as myſeif! the contrary thereof 1s true; 
“for I was and am innocent thereof, but 
ce could not afirm the ſame of him, cont: 
* dering what I underſtood of that matter 
| ; | | 66 of 


* 


„ 
« of his own confeſſion to myſelf b. This 


was very plain language between theſe 


confederates, now ready to fall out; but 
they knew they were ſtill in the hands of 
friends. If Morton had himſelf been en- 


tirely innocent, and knew Lethington to 


have been guilty of the King's murder, 


what could induce him, in the act of his 
convention 1570, to procure this murderer 
of the King to be then abſolved of the 
crime, and recogniſed as an honeſt man? On- 
iy this, ſurely, that Lethington at that time 
was his friend and confederate; afterwards 
it ſeems he fell out with him, and had the 
influence with the Regent /ecretly ro pro- 
cure Lethington's forfeiture; but for fear 
of provoking him to a full diſcovery of 
their joint crimes, he durſt not openly act 
againſt him. 

When we {ce Morton acting in this un- 
derhand manner with regard to Bothwell 
and Lethington, during the government of 
the Earl of Lennox then Regent, we may 
eaſily conclude, that when he himſelf came 
to ſucceed as regent of the kingdom, all 
care would be taken by him to ſmo- 


* Bannantine's continuation of Knox's hiſtory, MS p. 202. Ad- 
vocates library. = 
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ther all proof or evidence of his guilt, 


during the many years of his regency, in 


which he acted without controul: At laſt, 


ſays Crawford, * he became a burden to 
his country, {ſhunned by the good, deſpi- 


* ſed by the brave, and deteſted by all *.“ 
By his inſatiable avarice, and the moſt 
oppreſſive meaſures, he had amaſſed a pro- 


digious treaſure , while he kept the young 


King, in a manner, a priſoner in his hands. 
As the King, however, grew up, and be— 
came capable to diſtinguiſh his friends, 
Morton, with regret, beheld them by de- 
orees ſurround the King, while his own 
party dropped off from him; he choſe 
therefore to make merit of neceſſity, by re- 
ſigning the regency : and he had no ſooner 


taken that ſtep, than an accuſation was 


brought againſt him to the King and coun- 
cil, as accomplice in the murder of the 


Lord Darnley, the King's father. 


Morton was, upon the 1ſt day of June 
1581, brought to a trial before his peers. 


* Crawford, p. 361. and 374. 


J. Morton pretended a mighty zeal for the Reformed religion, 


and took care to keep well with the miniſters of it. His godl- 
neſs was great gain. Though a layman, he had the rapacity and 
artifice to ſecure to himſelf the whole revenues of the fee of St 


Andrew's, 
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The Earl of Montroſe ſat as Chancellor : 
and upon a full proof of the crime for 


which he ſtood indicted, they unanimouſly 
pronounced the following verdict : © The 


jury being ripely adviſed with his indite- 


© ment, the tokens infallible and moſt evi- 
dent, with the probations produced, and u- 
© ſed for verifying thereof, did, all wit 
* one voice, find the ſaid Earl of Morton 


guilty, art and part *, in the foreknowledge, 
and concealing the King's murder .“ 
What were the particular proofs and evi- 


dences which appeared againſt him, we 
know not, the records being loft. David 


Moyſe, a contemporary author, then one 
of the officers of the King's houſehold, in 
his Memoirs, thus informs us, That the ju- 


ry of peers found Morton guilty, © in re- 


* ſpect of ſundry evidences of his indict- 
ment, preſented to the jury, ſome wheres 


„of were ſubſcribed with his own hand; 


„and that likewiſe it was verified by the 


_ © depoſitions of ſome perſons that were ac- 
© tors in that horrible fact 7.” 


* The meaning of thcſe words is well known in the criminal 
aw of Scotland, and in uſe at this day, and denotes a confederate 
and proved aſſociate in any crime. ide p. 233. 

+ Crawford, p. 372. vd Goodall, vol. 1. p. 330. 

* Moyſe's Memoirs, p. 54. | 
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. . Morton's chief inſtrument and confident 
was one Archibald Douglas, whom, from be- 
ing parſon of Glaſgow, Morton, after the 
murder of the King, had raiſed to the dig- 
nity of a Lord of. Se oe and conſtantly 
employed as a tool in all his affairs. This 
man was univerſally known to have been 
one of the chief actors in the King's mur- 
der. Upon the Tarl of Morton's being ac- 
cuſed, this Douglas, his confident, imme- 
diately fled out of the kingdom, and made 


his eſcape. One of his ſervants, John Bin- 


ning, was apprehended, and brought to 
trial, for aſſiſting with his maſter in the 


murder. Binning, at his trial, confeſſed his 


being an accomplice, and that he was pre- 


ſent with his maſter, Douglas, at che mur- 


der of the King. 5 
The Earl of Morton was condemned, 
and beheaded on the 2d of June 1581; 


and Binning was hanged the day after. 


Dr Robertſon 1s pleaſed to ſay, that 
Morton's trial was violent, irregular, and 
oppreſſive. We {ha!l examine his reaſons. 
af, ſays he, The Earl Arran, Morton's 


accuſer, 1n order to extort evidence againſt 


him, tortured ſeveral of his ſervants. 24%), 
During the trial, great bodies of armed 


85 3 


Men 


t 


L 29 

men were drawn up in different parts of 
the city. And Jay, ſays our author, * His 
jury was compoſed of the Earl's known 
enemies; and though he challenged ſe- 
veral of them, his objections were over- 1 : 
ruled . EE NED 

To which it is anſwered, /, As to Morton's 
ſervants being put to the torture, Crawford, 
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from whoſe authority, it would ſeem, the "Ll 
Doctor hath this, ſays no ſuch thing. From | | 4 
him it appears, that none of Morton's ſer- if 
vants were, on his trial, or previous to it, 1 
either tortured, or examined as evidences 5 4 


againſt him. Crawford expreſsly ſays, 9 


{ 
that after Morton's trial, conviction, „ 
and confeſſion, as he was known to have LI 34 
amaſſed, by his avarice and oppreſſion, | 1 


a prodigious treaſure, which he kept 
concealed, © many arguments were uſed _ | 
* to perſuade him to tell where he had 1 


hid his money, which had been carried off A | 
in barrels. — His ſervants were at the _ [: | 
* ſame time ſeverely dealt with for that i | 
6c {10 


ect; and though ſome of them were put 
to the torture, yet no information could 
be got concerning this vaſt treaſure .“ 
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* Robertſon, vol. 2. ect. edit. p. 81. 4 Crawford, p. 373. 
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2dly, As to the armed men in the city 
during Morton's trial, it is ſtrange that this 


ſhould be thought irregular by the hiſto- 


rian, conſidering the account which he 


himſelf gives of the attempt which Queen 
Eliſabeth was then making to ſave Mor- 


ton. I ſhall uſe Dr Robertſon's own words: 
« Eliſabeth did not fail to interpoſe with 


“ warmth, in behalf of a man who had 
* contributed ſo much to preſerve her in- 


% fluence over Scotland: — She ordered a 


66 


con{derable body of troops to be aſſem- 


© bled on the borders of Scotland, and diſ- 


* patched Randolph her ambaſſador into 


0 that kingdom.” He addreſſed himſelf not 


only to James and to his council, but to the 
parliament: He enumerated the benefits 
which Eliſabeth had conferred on the Scottiſh 


nation; he called on them to remove ſo 


pernicious 4 counſelor from the young 


| King as Lennox, and to reſcue Morton out of 


the hands of his avowed enemy; — and if 
force were neceſſary, he promiſed them the 
protection of his miſtreſs in the enterpriſe, 


and whatever e they ſhould demand, : 


either of men or money 
That very 9 that laviſh depend- 


ence under which Morton had ſhameful- 


* Oy vol. 2. p. 78, 
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ly brought the Scottiſh nation to Queen 
Eliſabeth, and which all the hiſtorians of 
the times, and even Dr Robertſon himſelf 
often expatiates upon, was the worſt ſpe- 
cies of treaſon in Morton; and the inſo- 
lent attempt to reſcue ſo enormous a trai- 
tor from the public vengeance, was ſurely 
an -alarm to the King and parliament to 
arm in defence of ſo audacious an enter- 
priſe. | 

That Morton's jury was compoſed of his 
known enemies, 1s not fact. Of theſe ſeve- 
ral were his known friends. 'The Earls of 
Argyle and Montroſe * were actually en- 
gaged in an aſſociation and conſpiracy to 
have reſcued him, which was diſcovered, 
and prevented, by the King's friends; 
Montroſe was nevertheleſs choſen chancel- 


lor of his jury. We are told indeed by 


Crawford, that Morton excepted againſt 
| * Argyle, Seton, and Waughton, without 
giving any particular reaſon; upon which 


they purged themſelves by oath, that they 
had no malice againſt him, and were ad- 
mitted. How far our author's grounds 
for pronouncing Morton's trial irregular 


Crawford, p. 369. 
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and oppreſſive are ſolid, we ſubmit. The 


hiſtorian was conſcious, no doubt, that 


Morton's conviction, as confederate in 


Darnley's murder, was a neceſſary vindica- 
tion. of the Queen' s innocence. c 

We have a narrative given us in Craw- 
ford's Memoirs, of what Morton is ſaid to 
have confeſſed as to his knowledge of the 


King's murder, while he lay under con- 
demnation. This narrative was given out 
after his death by ſome of the clergy who 


had attended him. It is no wiſe authenti- 


cated as the genuine confeſſion of Morton 
himſelf, but delivered to us verbally, and 
at ſecond hand, by his friends *. It is 


certain that Morton, at all times, found his 


account in keeping well with the clergy; 


who, in every turn of affairs, were his and 
Murray's great ſupport: what diſcoveries 
therefore he might have made at his death, 


* Before Morton went to execution, the Earl of Arran deſired 


him to put his confeſſion in writing, and ſubſcribe it before certain , 
of the clerpy that were then preſent with him. „ He anſwered; 


« Nay, my Lord: I pray you trouble me no more with theſe 
ce things; for now I have another thing to muſe upon; that is, to 
« prepare me for my God: ſecing I am now at a point to go tomy 
ce death, I cannot write in the ſtate wherein now Jam; all bes 
e honeſt men can teſtify what I have ſpoken in that matter; 
Crau ſerd, Edinburgh edit. Appendix, p. 21. 
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or how far the narrative of his confeſſion, 
as given us by theſe his friends, is juſt, or 
contains the whole of what he did 2 
may be doubted. 5 
This confeſſion, as given us by Craw- 
ford, is as follows: 5 
“ That upon his return Frome Falun: 
© whither he had been baniſhed for the- 
murder of Rizio, Bothwell came to him 
dat Whittingham, and propoſed the mur- 
der of the King to him, alledging it was 
the Queen's deſire to have him diſpatched, 
as the principal author of Rizio's death, 
and deſired his aſſiſtance in the affair; to 
which he replied, That if he (Bothwell) 
would bring it. under the Queen's own 
hand, he might then probably engage in 
the buſineſs : but that though Bothwell 
often laboured to draw him in, and pro- 
miſed to bring the Queen's own hand- 
._ _ yet he had never been able to: 
* procure any ſuch thing; and if he had, he 
(Morton) was reſolved not to have med- 
* dled in it. As to Mr Archibald Douglas, 
1 his couſin, he ſaid, he knew he WAS en- 
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| aged in the murder before it was commit- 
* ted; and that after it was done, he told 
£ him that he had accompanied Bothwell 


and 
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* and Huntly to the place, and aſliſted 


them in the execution of the fact *. 

By this confeſhon, moulded as we have 
it from the hands of his friends, Morton 
acknowledges, that he was made privy to 
the conſpiracy of the King's murder before 


it was committed, both by Bothwell, and 


his own friend and confident Douglas, and 
that he concealed it notwithſtanding. The 
pretence, that he durſt not tell the King, 
for fear that he ſhould have diſcovered him 
to the conſpirators, is frivolous and affected, 
and can never excuſe his crime in looking 
on while his fiends committed the murder. 


It may be aſked, Could he not have re- 
vealed this conſpiracy to the Earl of Lennox, 


the King's father, and to his good friend 
the Earl of Murray, and others of the 


nobility, who were at all times more than a 


match for Bothwell and his party, even 
though the Queen had been in the conſpi- 
racy? But the ſtory of the Queen's being 
in the plot, he had no reaſon to believe 
from Bothwell's tale; and he muſt have 


been confirmed of the falſity of his ſtory, 


from his not being able to ſhow him any 


ching as his i for * ſo. 
© apr p. 372. 
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On the contrary, what was the part 


which Morton ated? Although he con- 
tefles his knowledge of Bothwell and his 


couſin Douglas their being the murderers, 
he was one of the moſt active managers 
for the Earl of Bothwell, in getting him 
acquitted at his trial for this very mur— 
der, and ſoon after joined with ſeveral 


of the nobility in ſubſcribing the famous 


bond of aflociation, e his inno- 
cence, and recommending him as a fit huſ- 
band for the Queen *. In the ſame man- 
ner he acted with Lethington : We have it 
fairly acknowledged by Morton's own 
hand- -writing, Fs he knew Lethington to 


have been one of the King's murderers ; 
by an act of the conven- 


notwithſtanding, 
tion, he procures a reverſal of Lethington's 


forfeiture on that account, and obtains 


him © to be recognoſced as an honeſt man.“ 


And, laſtly, As for Douglas his couſin, 


who, he alſo confeſſes, owned to him his 


being an actor in the murder, he after that 


promoted him to be one of the Lords of 


Seſſion, and employed him as his confiiient 


and tool, to the very day of his impeach- 


ment, when Douglas made his eſcape. 


Vide p. 232. of this Inquiry. 
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But we have ſtill a more direct proof of 
his actual guilt, to wit, the verdict of his 
Peers, unanimouſly finding him guilty, 
upon a poſitive proof brought before them, 
by writmgs ſubſcribed by his own hand, and 
| likewiſe by the zeſtrmonies of perſons who 
were actors in that horrible ſcene. 
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3 H A P. VII. 


Summary of the preſumptive proof againſt 
Murray. Poſitive proof againſt Morton 
and Lethington. Characters of the three 
confed:rates, . , 


han, 


Hus have we, ſtep by ſtep, treced the 


three contederates, Murray, Morton, 


and Lethington, through the ſeveral mazes | 


of their intrigues, from the Queen's return 
from France, to the fatal period of the 
murdewof the Lord Darnley her huſband ; 

and from thence to the excdution and death 
of the Earl of Morton, as acceliory to that 
murder. From authentic evidence {till on 
record, we have made appear the cloſe and 
inſeparable junction and alliance of the a- 
bove confederacy, in a continued ſeries of 
conſpiracies, carried on by them in their 
turn, for the de ruction of the Qucen and 


her huſband, and for overturning the go- 


vernment. | 
i. We have ſhown, by undoubted te- 


ſtimonies, that on Queen Mary's return 


from France 2 into Scotland, A plot Was form- 


F ed 
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ed by Murray and Lethington, for having 
her intercepted in her voyage, and made 
priſoner by the Englith, in order to ſet 
Murray at the head of the government; and 
"that a fleet was actually ſent out by Queen 
Eliſabeth for that purpole. 

2. That on Mary's reſolution to marry 
the Lord Darnley, an inſurrection was made 
by the Farl of Murray, and an attempt to 
ſeize her and Darnley ; which being fru- 
ſtrated, an open rebellion was raifed by 
 hiin, that terminated in his baniſhment. 
And it is cl:arly proved, that their deſign 
was at that time to have ſlain the Lord 
Darnley, and to have ſent the pri- 
ſoner to Lochleven *. 


3. It is proved, that while the Queen 


was far advanced in her pregnancy, the 35 


aſlaſſination of Rizio was conſpired by Mor- 


ton and his aſſociates, and executed by ſtab- 


bing him at her very foot. And it is alſo 
proved, by the acknowledgment of the con- 
ſpirators, that Murray and Lethington were 
engaged with Morton in this aſſaſſination 
and conſpiracy . 


* 7775 ep. 188. and 189. of this inquiry. 
+ Ibid. P. 194. oy /eqg- 
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4. It is proved, by the authentic declara- 
tion of a great part of the nobility of Scot- 
land, and likewiſe by the declaration of the 


| Earls of Huntly and Argyle, that the Earl 
of Murray and Lethington, in preſence of 
Huntly and Argyle, propoſed to the Queen 


to make her quit of Darnley ; which {he reject- 
ed *. And within a few weeks thereafter 
Lord Dacnley was actually murdered. 

Such is the complicated evidence that ap- 
pears againſt the joint confederates, Mur- 
ray, Morton, and Lethington, preceding 
Lord Darnley's murder; in which the Earl 
of Murray is plainly pointed out to have 


been at tbe head, and in the direction of 


the whole conſpiracy, until the very eve of 
the King's murder, that he withdrew him- 
ſelf, and ſoon after left the kingdom, and 


the management of the ſucceeding part of 


the ſcheme to his friends Morton and Le- 
thington ; who, by their rebellion, and im- 
priſonment of the Queen, ſecured for him 


the regency of the kingdom. 


It will perhaps be ſaid, that the above 
concurring facts and circumſtances, how- 
ever convincing, yet amount to no direct 


proof of Murray's being an actor in the 


* Fide p. 203. and 213, of this Inquiry. 


murder 


Tay” 

murder of Lord Darnley. But when the 
whole of his conduct, which we have tra- 
ced and detected, is conſidered, there ap- 


pears the ſtrongeſt preſumptive evidence of 
his being acceſſory to, and in the know- 


| ledge of the whole affair. T he cloſe, ſubtle, 


and deep part which he was to play in the 


cataſtrophe, was, to place himſelf concealed 
behind the curtain, while the bloody work 


was a-doing, to look through his fingers thair- 


to, and to behold the doings, ſaying nothing to 
the ſame *. How faithfully he kept to this 
plan, we have already ſhewn. Whoever 


then {hall conſider the whole of Murray's 


conduct; his rebellions, plots, and conſpi- 


racies; and that by a conſtant and inva- 
riable proſecution of this plan, he at length 


obtained the full completion of his ſcheme, 
by dethroning his ſovereign, poſſeſſing him- 
ſelf of the reins of government, and by that 
means having it in his power to ſmother 
and put out of the way what might tend to 
diſcover his own guilt ; with the remarkable 
caution obſerved by him, in taking care to 
withdraw himſelf from the ſcene, at the 
preciſe time always when the deciſive events 
were ready to fall out, muſt, for theſe rea- 


* Vice p. 299, OI uus inquiry. 


ſons, 


ogy f 


E 
ſons, plainly ſee, that the foregoing pre- 


ſumptive proof againſt Murray, from cir- 
cumſtances, is what, from the nature of 
things, can only at this day be expected. 
To this we may add a direct proof of his 


uſing falſe evidence againſt the Queen, in 


the caſe of Nicholas Hubert or French Pa— 
ris's confeſſion, the pretended conſent of 


the Queen ſhown at York, and the love- 


letters and ſonnets of the Queen to Both- 
well, all which we have demonſtrated to be 


falſe, and that the ſame came directly from 
the hand of Murray *. 


The evidence is much ſtronger, however, 


with regard to his two aſſociates, Morton 
and Lethington. The {ame proof as againſt 
Murray, not only appears againſt them, 
but we have likewiſe a poſitive proot join- 
ed to; t, againſt each of theſe aſlociates, 
v12. the retorted accuſation of each of them 
againſt the other, joined to the act of for- 
feiture againſt Lethington; and the verdict 
and ſentence paſſed by the Peers of the king- 


* We may now judge with what zu üer Mr Hume has given 
ſentence in the caſe of Murray: „ That there is not the leaſt pre- 
6 ſumption to lead u+ to ſuſpcct him as an accomplice in the mur- 
ce der.” We need not wonder, theref:re, that this ſame judge, 
who hs acquitted Murray of every p! eſumptiou of guilt, ſhould 

give as poſuive a ſentence againſt the Queen, 


dom 


= 
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dom againſt Morton, as an accomplice in 
the King's murder; together with his own 
confeſſion, that he was in the knowledge of 
the murder. So full and direct is the proof 
of their guilt. 

The characters of the three confederates 
may here be thrown into the ſcale. To 
begin with the Earl of Murray; and that I 
may not be thought to exaggerate, I {hall 
chiefly follow Dr Robertſon. Perſonal in- 
trepidity, military ſkill, and great ſagaci- 
ty in the adminiſtration of civil affairs, it 
muſt be allowed, he poſſeſſed . His 
moral qualities (ſays the Doctor) are 
more dubious. _——His ambition was 
immoderate, and events happened which 
* opened to him vaſt proſpects, and led 
him to actions inconſiſtent with the du- 
*ty-of a ſubject. His treatment of 
* the Queen, to whoſe bounty he was fo 
much indebted, was unbrotherly and un- 
* orateful. The dependence on Eliſabeth 
e under which he brought Scotland, was 
_ * diſgraceful to the nation. He deceived 
* and betrayed Norfolk with a baſeneſs un- 
'* worthy a man of honour *,”— His ſanc- 


* Robertſon, vol. 1. p. 513. octavo edit. 
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© tity and a ſhew of religion,” ſays Craw- 


ford, he uſed as a cloak to his crimes *.“ 

Morton and Lethington are deſcribed by 
the hiſtorians of thoſe times as conſum- 
mate . politicians, of great parts, reſtleſs, 
daring, and of unbounded ambition. Mor- 
ton, after the example of his confederate 


Murray, ſhamefully ſold the independen- 


cy of his country to Queen Eliſabeth. His 


whole life was ſtained with the moſt flagi- 


tious actions. By innumerable crimes, 
ſays Crawford, © he attained to the height 
* of power. Murder became habitual to 
„ him | 


It is but juſtice here to take notice, that 
Lethington, of the three contederates, was 


ſmalleſt compunction or remorſe for the 
wrongs done to his ſovereign and beneiac- 
treſs. He appears to have been ſincerely 
engaged in promoting the marriage with 
Queen Mary and the Duke of Norfolk, for 


which Murray privately ſought to undo 


the only one who appears to have felt the 


him; at laſt, openly joining her party a- 


gainſt Morton, then Regent, on the fur— 
render of the caſtle of Edinburgh, to avoid 
falling into his hands, he flew himfelf. 


Crawford, p. 374. 


qt: _— 


writers, rendered her the admiration of the 


* In order,” ſays Mr Hume, to form a jut 


[ 30 J = 
The unhappy end of each of the confe- 
derates was ſuitable to their crimes. Mur- 
ray was aſſaſſinated, after a ſhort enjoyment 
of his greatneſs ; Morton fell by the hands 
of the executioner ; and Lethington by his 
own hands! _ | 
Now, to the above ers of the 
three aſſociates, let us oppoſe that of Queen 
Mary; for which in general I might refer 
to her hiſtory by Dr Robertſon and Mr 
Hume. I ſpeak not here of that exquiſite 
beauty of countenance, elegance of perſon, 
and gracefulneſs of manners, which, join- 
ed to her other external accompliſhments, 
by the teſtimony of all the cotemporary 


age! It is allowed ſhe poſleſled an exalted . 
mind, and a heart warm, honeit, and unſu- 


{picious. A ſweetneſs of; di 10n ſhone | 


through all her actions, accompanied with 5 
an eaſy affability without indecorum, or 5 


the leaſt imputation of levity. It will not 
be denied that ſhe maintained the moſt un- 
blemithed character of virtue and reputa- 
tion from her infancy, until the fatal period 
of her marriage with the Earl of Bothwell. 


idea of her character, we mult ſet aſide 
66 
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one part of her conduct, while ſhe a- 
* bandoned herſelf to the guidance of a 

“ profligate man *.“ What is not ſo eaſy 
to be accounted for, the above hiſtorians, 
after plunging her precipitately into the 
greateſt of crimes, agree that ſhe as ſud- 
denly recovered herſelf, and from that pe- 
riod reſumed her former virtue and digni- 
ty. © This princeſs,” ſays Mr Hume, re- 
covering by means of her misfortunes, 
* and her own natural good ſenſe, from 
that delirium in which ſhe ſeems to have 
been thrown during her attachment to 


* Bothwell, behaved with ſuch modeſty, 


one who approached her was charmed 
with her demeanor, and her friends were 
enabled on ſome plauſible grounds to de- 
ny the reality of thoſe crimes which had 
been imputed to her .“ Such an in- 
ſtance I believe is ſcarce to be met with in 
hiſtory, and of which common experience 
furniſhes us with no example: 


Nec vera Virtus, cum ſemel excidit, 
Curat reponi deterioribus. HORAT. 


* Hume, vol. he p. 622. =. Ibid. p. 515. 


29 2 Allowing 


judgment, and even dignity, that every 


E 308 ] 


Allowing Queen Mary to have been inno- 


cent, her character, from her birth to her 


death, is uniform and conſiſtent : ſuppoſe 


her the reverſe, ſhe is a phenomenon ſcarce 
to be accounted for ! 


I haſten to a concluſion, and, upon the | 


whole, ſubmit to the reader, whether the 


concluſions in the two propoſitions men— 


tioned in the iſt chapter of the 2d part, 
p. 166, do not naturally follow, vz. 
That as it is proved, that the confede- 
rates for taking away the King's life, were 
Morton and Lethington. the very perſons 
who afterwards brought an acculation 
againſt Queen Mary for that very crime; 
therefore ſhe herſelf could not have been 


in that confederacy, nor guilty of that 


crime; and that, for the above reaſons, the 
three confederates, Murray, Morton, and 
Lethington, muſt be held, one and all of 
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them, as /ocii criminis, guilty of the crime 


of which they had "on * 9 
Mary. 
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Deen Eliſabeth's conduct as to Queen Mary. 
Severe treatment of that princeſs in 
England. Secret negotiation far putting 
Her to death in Scotland, —— For privately 
putting her to death in England, Ha- 
racter of EliJabcth. 


J AvIN G in the preceding chapters 
brought together in a collective view 
the evidence on both ſides, I ſhall conclude 


| with Aa view of the ſevere treatment which 


Queen Mary ſuffered from the hands of 
Queen Eliſabeth while under her confine- 


ment in England; in which a new ſcene, 


hitherto buried in obſcurity, thall be expo- 
{ed to light; from which it doth appear, 


| that the death of that unfortunate Queen 


was contrived and determined many years 
before her trial on account of Babinton's 
conſpiracy. | 
We ha 7 3 in the courſe of 

aken notice of the underhand 
part acted by Queen Eliſabeth in diſturb- 
ing Mary's government during the whole 


courſe 


% 


courſe of her reign, by fomenting the diſ- 
affection of her ſubjects, and aiding and 
ſupporting them in a continued chain of 
conſpiracies and inſurrections *, until the 
accompliſhment of her ſcheme of driving 
the unfortunate princeſs to take refuge in 


England. Nothing can exceed the ſtea- 
dy perſeverance of Eliſabeth in her plan 
of getting into her hands her unſuſpi- 
cious ival, nor the diſſimulation practi- 


ſed by her to blind Queen Mary, and to 
throw her off her guard. Eliſabeth's early 


plot to have Mary ſent a priſoner to Eng- 
land, has already been proved F, while at! 


the ſame time ſhe was making public de- 
clarations againſt her rebellious ſubjects, 


whom privately ſhe ſupported. When Ma- 


ry was confined by them in Lochleven ca- 
ſtle, Eliſabeth made a ſhew of ſoliciting 


for her liberty 4, which by giving the leaſt 


aid to Mary's friends and partiſans, ſhe 
could have compelled Murray and Morton 
to have granted. On Queen Mary's eſcape 


from their hands, ſhe invited her to take 


refuge in England, where ſhe aſſured her, 


* Vide p. 18 7. & /egg. of this Inquiry. | 

+ Randolph's letters ; Inquiry, p. 188.; Melvill, p. 117. 
Glaſgow edit. 

'S Camden, p. $4.1 Robertſon, vol. 1. p. 460. 
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that all honours due to a Queen ſhould be 
paid to her. All this ſtands clearly proved 
by unqueſtionable evidence. We ſhall here 
produce one teſtimony more, under Secre- 
tary Cecil's own hand *, in a paper, inti- 


| tled, Pro gn nn which beginss 1 
thus: | 


” *© She (the Queen of Seots) i is to be help- 
ed; becauſe the came willmgly into the 
i _ upon truſt of the Queen's Majeſty.” 
She truſted to the Queen's Majeſty's 
help, becauſe ſhe had in her trouble re- 
p &* ceived many meſſages to that effect. | #al 
No private perſon coming into the realme 0 
* for refuge ought to be condemned, if he 2 
* requyre to be heard, without hearing.” 10 
Mary's remonſtrance to Eliſabeth on this | 
head, is moſt patheric T: Pardon me, (ſays 
ſhe in a letter to Eliſabeth), while I ſpeak | 


to 


* 
2 2 — 4 
- — 9 
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+ Cot. lib. Anderſon, vol. 3. p. 99. 
+ Excuſez moy, il m'importe, il fault que je vous parle ſans diſ- 
| 2 ſmulation. Oſtez, Madame, hors de votre eſprit que je ſuis ve- 
nue ici pour ſauvete de ma vie; le monde ni toute Ecoſſe ne m'ont 
| g 3 pas renice, Jais choiſie entre tous autres princes, pour ma plus 
| 2 proche parente et parfaite amie vous faiſant comme j'ay ſappoſee” 1 
T Thoneur Metre nommee, la reſtituꝭreſſe d'une Royne qui penſoit tenir | +l 
„ Y ce bienfait de vous. Vous recevez un mien frere baſtarde à votre A 
| 1 | preſence fogitif de moy, et vous me la ae que je m'aſſure me 
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to you from my heart, and without re- 
ſerve. I was not ſo deſtitute of friends 
as to fly to you for the ſafety of my life. 
From choice I threw myſelf into your 
arms as my neareſt relation, and aſſured 
friend ; and I did you honour, as I ima- 
gined, in chuſing you before any other 
prince, to reſtore me to my throne. You 
received into your preſence my baſtard- 
brother, ſtained with the crime of rebel- 
lion againſt me, while you deny me that 
favour; while you refuſe even to hear 
me in my own vindication. God forbid 
I ſhould be the cauſe of bringing any 
reflection upon your honour; I rather 


| imagined I ſhould have added to your 


glory, by giving you an opportunity of 
diſplaying your power. and generoſity of 


Heart, in the relief of an injured princeſs, 
Aid me therefore, I conjure you, and let 


me owe every thing to you; or ſuffer me 
to depart to implore that aſſiſtance from 


ſera tant plus delay e que ma cauſe eſt juſte, Pour ce que vous 


dites, que vous etes conſcillèe par gens de grande qualité, de you» 
garder en cette affiire. Ja a Dieu ne plaiſe, que je ſoye cauſe «: 
votre déeſhoncur, an lieu que j'avois intention de chercher le con- 
traire. Pourquoi, je vous ſupplie, aydez moi, m'obligeant A vol 
de tout; ou ſoyez neutre, et me permettez de chercher mon mien 
d'ailleurs; Anderſon, vol. 3. p. 94. et ſegq. | 

other 
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other hands, which you are pleaſed to re- 


fuſe me.” 
How forcible is the language of the heart ! 


How was it poſſible for Eliſabeth to reſiſt 


the cries and complaint of a diſtreſſed 


Queen, her neareſt blood-relation, who had 


thrown herſelf under her protection? How 
could {ſhe ſteel her heart againſt the com- 
mon feelings of humanity? But Eliſabeth 
was a ſtranger to ſuch weaknels. The bird 
whom with ſo much {kill and addreſs ihe 
had allured into her ſnare, was not to be 
{et at liberty for a ſong. Mary was now 
left to the bitter reflection, That her own 
raſh credulity had undone her; and ſoon 
after to verify that fatal truth, That to a 
captive prince it is but a ſtep from a priſon 
to the grave. 


That Eliſabeth's policy reached beyond 
the confining the perſon of Mary, has not 


hitherto been proved. A letter under Ce- 


cil's hand, lately diſcovered among his 
papers 1n the Hatfield library, now unfolds 
the dark deſign that was early formed for 


taking away the life of the unfortunate 


Queen Mary. 


In the years 1570 and 1571, Queen Ma- 
ry's affairs in Scotland were in a proſperous 


R r ſituation. 
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ſituation. The chief of the nobility and 
gentry had taken arms for her againſt the 
Regent: they had got poſſeſſion of the 
ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the kingdom, and of 
the capital of Edinburgh, from whence * 


had expelled her enemies. 


With regard to the Queen's fituation in 
England, the treaty of marriage betwixt her 
and the Duke of Norfolk, a Proteſtant, the 
greateſt and moſt popular nobleman in 
England, ſupported by the moſt powerful 


of the Engliſn nobility, who favoured Queen 


Mary's title to that crown, was a mortify- 


ing proof to Eliſabeth of the nn of 


Mary's friends in that kingdom. 


Two different expedients offered them- 


ſelves to Eliſabeth to follow, with reſpect to 


the Queen of Scots: To perform the pro- 


miſes made to her, and to replace her 
with ſplendor upon her throne; or, To de- 
tain her a priſoner in England for life. 


Eliſabeth was too much a politician, and 2 
ſtranger to ſuch generous ſentiments as di- 


rected her to follow the firſt. The laſt, to 


keep captive in the midſt of ſo many friends 


a ſovereign princeſs, the preſumptive heir 


to her throne, was both difficult and dan- 
gerous. She Judge 7 it ſafeſt to follow a 


third Þ 


1 ] 
third expedient ; to get rid of her priſoner 


at once, by cutting her off. The only dif- 


ficulty was, to ſcreen herſelf from the odium 


of ſo black a deed. 


he death of the Duke of Norfolk, who, 
by Murray's treachery, was brought ta 
the ſcaffold in June 1572, ſecured Eliſabeth 


from all apprehenſion at hame of any dan- 


ger from Mary. This was followed by a 
treaty of peace with France; which put an 


end to her rival's negotiations in that king- 
dom, and all her hopes of relief from thence. 


At the ſame time, by the interpoſition of the 


French and Engliſh miniſters in Scotland &, 
who now acted there in concert, a truce 
was ſettled between the contending parties; 
which put a ſtop to the ſucceſs of the 
Queen's friends, and allowed her enemies 
to dra w breath, and to recover their ſtrength. 


The Earl of Mar was then Regent of 


Scotland. Hiſtorians give him the cha- 
racter of an honeſt man, worthy of the 
truſt given to him, of the care and cuſtody 


of the young King. 


It appears that Murray, during his re- 


| gency, had offered to free Eliſabeth of her 


Du Croc and Drury. 
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rival *, if ſhe were ddivered i into 1 bie hands; 
but this ſcheme was fruſtrated by big 
death. Eliſabeth thought the preſent fitua- 
tion of her affairs favourable for putting 
the ſame ſcheme now in execution. For 
this purpoſe her miniſter Killigrew was 
ſent down to Scotland to bring about this 


vile affair. His inſtructions, in the hand- 
wriung of Cecil, are as follows. 


Secret inſtructions for H. Killigreꝛv, Sep- 
t tember 10. 1572. 


ce Vhs you ar by other inſtructions 


directed, to treat both with the King's 
party, and others of the caſtell, for the better 
obſervation of the late accord for the abſty- 
nence; and next that, ſecretly to informe 
ſome of the principal of either party of the 
late horrible, univerſal murder in France, 
and thereupon to move them to have good 
regard to that ſtate, that he lyke Sq not 
ther attempted. 

2. Although theſe matters are of reſon- 
able moment to move to cawſe you to be 


* Lefly 8 Negotiations p. 83. and 84. Rebertſon, oct. edit. 
vol. I. p. 510. 


ent 


t. 


15 1ͤ ̃ 


ſent thither at this tyme; yet, uppon 4 


ſingular truſt, yow are choſen to deale in a 


third matter, of a farr gretar moment, where 
in all ſecrecy and circumſpection is to be 


uſed, as yourſelf conſidere that the matter 
requireth. 

It is found dayly more and more, that 
the contynuance of the Quene of Scots here, 


is ſo dangerooſs, both for the perſon of the 


Quene's Majeſty, and for her ſtate and 
realme, as nothing preſently is more neceſ- 
ſary, than that the realme might be deliver- 
ed of ber; and tho gh by juſtice this might be 
done in this realme, yet, for certain reſpects, 
it ſeemeth better that ſhe be ſent into Scot- 
land, to be delivered to the Regent and his 
party, ſo as it may be by ſome good means 
wrought, that they themſelves would ſe- 
cretly require it; and that good aſſurance 


may be given, that as they have heretofore 


many tymes, ſpecially in the tyme of the Duenc's 


3 former Regents, offred, 1o they wold, with- 


out fayle, proceed with hir by wey of ju- 


| 1 fiice, ſo as nether that realme nor this 
3 /huld be dangered by Hir herafter ; for other- 


wiſe to have hir and to kepe her were of all 
other moſt dangeroos. Now how this may 
be compaſſed, your ar to conſidre, at yowr 

£ | coming 
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coming thyther, with whom of the King's 
party it were beſt for you to deale, making 


choiſs of ſome ſuch as yow ſhall fynde beſt 


perſwaded of the peril to that ſtate, by her 


contynuance etber here or there, and ſuch 
as you ſhall fynde moſt addicted to the 


King ther; and with ſuch you may as of 
 yourlelf ſecretly conferr ; and if otherwiſe 


it ſhall not be directly moved to yow, than 


you may give the ſaid party ſome lykle- 


hood to thynk, that if ther were any erneſt 
means ſecretly made by the Regent and 
the Erle Morton, to ſome of the Lords of 
the counſell here, to have hir delyvered to 
them, it might. be at this tyme better than 
at any tyme heretofore brought to paſs, 
that they might have her, ſo as ther might 
be good ſurety gyven, that ſhe ſhuld receave that 
ſhe hath deſerved ther, by ordre of juſtice, 
whereby no furder perill ſhuld enſue, by her 


| eſcaping or ſetting hir upp ageyn. For other- 


wife you may well ſaye, that the counſell of 
England will never aſſent to delyver hir 
out of the realme; and for aſſurance none 3 
can ſuffice but hoſtages of good valew, that 
is, ſome children and near kinsfolk of the 
Regent, and the Erle Morton. 


Heren “ 
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Herein you ſhall, as commodite ſhall 
ferve yow, uſe all good ſpede, with the moſt 


ſecreſy that yow can, to underſtand ther 
mynds ; and yet ſo to deale to your utter- 


move it; and as you fynde ther diſpoſition, 
ſo to accelerate ther diſpoſition, and to ad- 
vertiſe with all ſpede poffible; for ſo the tyme 
requyreth, that celerite be uſed to have this 
doone before the French enter any deeperther 
in credit; and that with all ſecreſy, leſt it 


_ praQtiſe ® 


pen tous! What an infamous treaty was 
here ſet on foot, for the blood of a helpleſs 
princeſs, then under the protection of 
Queen Eliſabeth, who by all laws human 


her! We may conclude from the character 
of the Regent Earl of Mar, that this infa- 
mous propoſal was rejected by him with 
deteſtation, as it was never more heard of. 
1 F But from this attempt it is eaſy to ſee, that 
dhe fate of the unfortunate Mary was ſeal- 
ed, and her death determined, The _— 


N Murden's * p. 224. 


ein 


ts 


moſt; that this matter might be rather op- 
pened to you, than yourſelf to ſeem firſt to 


be interrupted by ſome furder dangeroofs 


What a deteſtable deſign does this lay o- 


and divine was bound to have protected 
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to give the fatal ſtroke, was owing to no 


change of purpoſe in Queen Eliſabeth, bur 
to the looking out for ſome plauſible pre- 


text for executing her deſign *. She had 
got over all ſcruples as to putting her rival 


to death, provided it could be done with 
ſecrecy ; but had not the courage to avow 


openly her purpoſe, out of fear of endan- 


gering her popularity. This cowardly 
plan ſhe kept up to the laſt; and while 
panting in ſecret for the blood of the help- 


leſs Queen of Scots, ſhe, with the groſſeſt 
diſſimulation, affected concern, ſighs, and 


groans, on the W of 25 long- 


projected ſcheme. 
The letters written by her to Sir Amias 


Paulet, Queen Mary's keeper in her priſon. 
at Fotheringay caſtle, diſcloſe to us the true 


ſentiments of herheart, and her ſteady purpoſe 
to have Mary privately aſſaſſinated. Paulet 
had behaved with great inſolence and rude- 


neſs to Queen Mary, and treated her with | 


the utmoſt diſreſpect. He approached her | 


It is not to humanity, ſays Dr Robertſon, that we muſt a 


ſcribe her forbearance ſo long: At the moment of her ſubſcii 


bing the writ that gave up 4 woman, a Queen, her own nearcl 
relation, into the hands of an executioner, ſhe was capable of 
making _ vol. 2. f. 165. 
perſon 
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perſon without any ceremony, and uſually 
came covered into her preſence, of which ſhe 


had complained to Queen Eliſabeth*. He 
was therefore thought to be a fit perſon for 


executing the above purpoſe. The follow- 


ing letter from Eliſabeth diſplays a ſtrong 


picture ot her artifice and flattery, in order 
to raiſe his expectations to the higheſt pitch. 

+ © Amaias my moſt faithful and careful ſer- 
* vant, God reward thee treblefold for the 
moſt troubleſome charge ſo well diſchar- 
ged. If you knew, my Amias, how 
kindly beſide moſt dutifully my grateful 
heart accepts and praiſeth your ſpotleſs 
endeavours, and faithful actions, per- 


cc 


charge, it would eaſe your travail and re- 
Joice your heart; in which I charge you 
to carry this molt inſtant thought, that I 


judgment the value that I prize you at, 
and ſuppoſe no treaſure can countervail 
* ſuch a faith, and ſhall condemn me in 
that fault that yet I never committed. 


* Robertſon, vol. 2. p. 165. | 
+ This curious letter, mentioned by none of our biſtorians, 1 


| 3 find in a collection of remarkable trials 7 London 171 5, 
; 1 Appendix, No 3. 
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formed in ſo dangerous and crafty a 


cannot balance in any weight of my. 
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"© 2 — not ſuch deſert, yea [et me 
lack when I moſt need It, if I acknow- 
. ledge not fuch a mer * non ommbus da- 
tym.” 


Having thus buoyed up EN hopes and 
wiſhes, Walfingham, in his letters to Pau- 
let and Drury, mentions the propoſal in 


plain words to them. We find by a 


ſpeech lately made by her Majeſty, that 


* ſhe doth note in you both a lack of that 
„ care and zcal for her ſervice, that ſhe 
cc 
have not in all this time (of yourſelves 
without other provocation) found out 
ſome way to ſhorten the life of the Scots 
Queen, conſidering the great peril ſhe is 
hourly ſubject to ſo long as the faid 
Queen {hall live.” — In a poſtſcript: *I 
pray you let both this and the inclofed 
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66 
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4 * 
be committed to theare/; as your anſwer 


Mall be, after it has been communicated 
to her Majeſty for her ſatisfaction.” In 


a ſabſequent letter: * 1 pray you let me 


know what you have done with my let- 
ters, becaule they are not fit to be kept, 
that I may fatisfy her Majeſty therein, 
who might other wile take olicnce there- 
Fart ©: 


* Dr Mackenzie's lives ; Freebairn, p. 270. & /egg. 


looketh for at your hands, in that you 
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What a cruel ſnare is here laid for this 


faithful ſervant! He is tempted to com- 


mit a murder, and at the ſame time has 
orders from his Sovereign to deſtroy the 


Warrant for doing it. He was too wiſe to 


do either the one or the other. Had he 
fallen into the ſnare, we may gueſs from 


the fate of Davidſon what would have been 
his. Paulet in return thus writes to Walſing- 
ham: —*© Your letters of yeſterday coming 
to my hand this day, 1 would not fail, ac- 
cording to your directions, to return my 
% anſwer with all poſſible ſpeed ; which I 
thall deliver unto you with great grief 
and bitterneſs of mind, in that I am fo 
unhappy, as living to ſee this unhappy 
day, in which I am required by direction 
of my molt gracious {overeign to do an 


£6 


| act which God and the law iorbiddeth. 


My goods and life are at her Majeſty's 
diſpoſition, and J am ready to loſe them 
the next morrow if it ſhall pleaſe her.— 
But God forbid I ſhould make fo foul a 


great a blot to my poor poſterity, and 
Thed blood without law or warrant *,” 


. Dr Mackend's s lives, p. 273. | | 
81 2 Thus 


ſhipwreck of my conſcience, or leave ſo 
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Thus was Eliſabeth put to the neceſlity 
of figning with her own hand the ſentence 


for bringing Queen Mary to the block. 


One ſcene more, ſays the lateſt hiſto- 
rian of the times *, © of the boldeſt and 
* moſt ſolemn deceit remained to be exhi- 
© bited. She undertook to make the world 
© believe, that Queen Mary had been put 
* to death without her knowledge, and a- 
e gainſt her will. Davidſon her ſecretary, 
* who ſuſpected nothing of her intention, 
© fell a victim to her artifice.” His cata- 
ſtrophe is well known. For obeying her or- 
ders he was deprived of his whole fortune, 
and doomed to languiſh the remainder of 
his days in a priſon, 
What can atone for ſuch crimes ? Wil 
the applauſe which popularity has thrown 
upon this great Queen, (for ſuch, according 
to the ordinary ſenſe of the word, it muſt 
be allowed, ſhe was). palliate ſuch bold and 
flagrant acts of injuſtice and inhumanity, 


carried on by the groſſeſt artifice and diſſ- 


mulation? Unerring juſtice will not allow Þ : 


ſuch impoſitions long to paſs. The hand 1 


of time has now pulled ol the maſk from 2 


* * Robert vol. 2. p. 198. 1 
th! 


1 


this imperious and arbitrary Queen ; 


and while the juſt, the impartial, and the 


unprejudiced, muſt deteſt the baſe and un- 


generous principles which guided Eliſabeth, 
the humane will drop a tear to the memo- 


ry of an unfortunate princeſs, the moſt a- 


miable and accompliſhed of her ſex, who 
by the unrelenting cruelty of a jealous ri- 
val, through a ſeries of bitter perſecutions, 
was at laſt brought to the grave 


ce 
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* « ſee no ſufficient grounds for the exceſſive prejudice that 
has ſomehow taken place in favour of the golden reign, as it is 
called, of Eliſabeth. I can find neither the wiſdom nor the 
virtue in it, that can intitle it to a preference before all other 
ages. It is allowed, that in her councils ſhe was vigilant, care- 
ful in the choice of her ſervants, courteous and condeſcending 
to her ſubjects She appeared to have an extreme tenderneſs 
for the intereſts, and an extreme zeal for the honour of the 
nation. This was the bright ſide of her chara&ter.— On the 
other hand, ſhe was choleric and imperious, jealous, timid, 
and ayaricious, oppreſſive as far as ſhe durſt; in many caſes 
capricious and tyrannical.— The mingled ſplendor of theſe 
qualities, good and bad, (for even her worſt had the luck 


when ſeen but on one ſide, or in well-diſpoſed lights, to look 


like good ones), ſo far dazzled the eyes of all, that they did 
not or would not ſee many outragious acts of tyranny and op- 


preſſion. And thus it has come to paſs, that with ſome abili- 


ty, more cunning, and little real virtue, the name of Eliſabeth 
is by the concurrence of many accidental cauſes become the 
moſt revered of any in the roll of our ancient princes, I 
22 not deny her to have been a great, that is, a fortunate 


geen; in this perhaps the moſt ſortunate, that ſhe ene o 


ce ſo unrivalled a glory with ſo few pretenſions to deſerve i it; Dr 
Hurd on the golden age of Queen Eliſabeth, 
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The rſt letter ſaid to be written by Ma- 
RY Queen of Scots, to JaMEs Earl 


ot Bothwell. 


Ex x departit from the 
place quhair I left my 
hart, it is eſie to be judgeit 
what was my countenance, 
ſeeing that I was evin als me- 
kle as ane body without ane 


hart; quhilk was the occa- 


ſionn that quhile dennertyme 
I held purpois to na body; 
nor zit durſt ony preſent 
thamſelfis unto me, judging 
yat it was not gude fa to do. 
Four myle or I came to 
the town, ane gentleman of 
the Erle of Lennox came and 
maid his commendatiounis 
unto me; and excuſit him 


| 4 that he came not to meit me, 
be reſſoun he durſt not inter- 


pry ſe 


. 


OsTEAQUAM ab eo loco 


diſceſſi ubi reliqueram 
cor meum, facilis eſt conjectu- 
ra qui meus fuerit vultus, cum 
plane perinde eſſem atque 
corpus fine corde : ea fuit 
cauſa cur toto prandii tem- 
pore, neque contulerim ſer- 
monem cum quoquam, neque 
qui ſquam ſe offerre mihi ſit 
auſus, ut qui judicarent id 

non eſſe ex uſu. Ys 
Ad quatuor paſſuum millia 
antequam ad oppidum acceſ- 
ſiſſem, homo honeſto loco na- 
tus a Comite Leviniæ ad me 
venit, atque ejus nomine ſa- 
lutavit: excuſavit Comitem, 
quod non ipſe obviam proceſ- 
| ſiſſet, 


STANT partie du lieu eu j' avoye laiſſè mon cœur, il ſe 
peut aiſement juger quelle eſtoit ma contenance, veu 


ce que ptut un corps ſans cœur; qui a eſte cauſe que juſques 
2 a ladiſnec je n'ay pas tenu grand propos; auſſi perſonne ne 
s 'eſt voulu avancer, jugeant bien qu'il n'y faiſoit bon, | 
Eſtant encor a quatre mille pas de la ville, vint a moy un 
gentiſhomme envoye par le Conte de Lenos, qui me ſalva en 
ſon nom; & Pexeuſa de ce qu'il ne m'eſtoit venu an devant, 
aeilant, qu'il ne Vayoit oſè entreprendre, à. cauſe que j'avoye 


tenſé 


* 
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pryſe the ſame, becaus of the 
rude wordis that I had ſpo- 
kin to Cuninghame : and he 
deſyrit that te ſuld come to 
the inquiſitioun of ye matter 
yat I ſuſpectit him of. This 
laſt ſpciking was of his awin 
heid, without ony commiſ- 
ſioun. 

I anſwerit to him, that hair 


was na receipt culd ſerve a- 


ganis feir; and that he wald 


not be affrayit, in cace he 


wer not culpabiil; and that 
I anſwerit bot rudely to the 


doutis yat wer in his letteris, 


Summa, I maid him hald his 
toung. The reſt wer lang to 
wryte. Schir James Hamil- 
toun met me ; quha ſchawit, 
that the other tyme quhen he 
hard of my cumming, he de- 
partit away, and fend How- 
ſtoun to ſchaw him, that he 


wald never have belevit that 


he wald have perſewit him, 
nor zit accompanyit him with 
the Hamiltounis. He anſwe- 
rit, that he was only cum 


bot 


ſiſſet, id enim quo minus au- 
deret in cauſa fuiſſe, quod 
verbis aſperioribus Cunigami- 
um compellatſem. petivit 
ctiam ut inquirerem de ſuſpi- 
cione mea adverſus Comitem. 
Poſtrema hec ſermonis pars 
ab ipſo, injuſſu Comitis, erat 

adjecta. 8 
Ego reſpondi, nullum ad. 
verſus timoremeſſe medicinam; 
neque ſi extra culpam eſſet, 
tam metictloſum futurum; 
ncque me, niſi ad dubitatio- 
nes, quæ in <jus literis erant, 
aſperius reſpondifle. In ſum- 
ma, impoſui homini ſilentium. 
Longum eſſet cetera perſcri- 
bere. D. Jacobus Hamilto- 
nius mihi obviam venit ; is 
oſtendit ſuperiore tempore, 
cum de meo adventu audiſſet, 
eum diſceſſiſſc, ac Huſtonum 
ad ſe miſiſſe, qui diceret, 
ſe nunquam tuiſſe crediturum, 
quod aut ipſum perſequeretur, 
aut Hamiltoniis ſe conjunge- 
ret; ſe vere reſpondiſſe, ſui 
itineris cauſam unam fuiſſe, ut 
me 


tenſe Cuningham avec paroles aigres. Il me demanda auſſi 
que je m' enquiſſe de ſoupgon que j'avoye contre iceluy Conte, 
Ceſte dernicre partie de ſon dire avoit eſte adjouſtèe par luy, 
{ans que le Conte luy euſt commande. | 
Je reſpondcy, qu'il ny avoit point de remede contre la craine 
te; & que s'il eſtoit hors de faute, il ne ſcroit pas tant timi- 
de; & que je n'avoye point reſpondu aſprement ſinbn aux 
doutes qui eſtoient en ſes lettres. En ſomme, jim poſay ſilence 
au perſonnage. II ſeroit long deſerire tout le reſte. Le Seig- 
neur Jaques Hambleton vint au devant de moy, qu, | me 
declara, qu' auparavant ayant entendu ma verue, il ett 
reliré, & luy avoit envoye Huſton, pour 'uy i, qu'il n'cuſt 


jamais creu, ou qu'il Peuſt voulu pou ui 74, £1 qu'il fe fut 


joinct avec les Hambletons; & qu'il reſpondit, qu'il n avoit 
| | 5 | en 
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bot to ſee me, and yat he 
wald nouther accompany 
Stewart nor Ham miltoun, bot 
be my commandment. He 


deſyrit that he wald cum and 


Jpeik with him + He refuſit it. 
The laird of Luſſe, Howe 
{toun, and Caldwellis fone, + 
with XL, hors or thairabout, 
came and met me. The laird 
of Luſſe ſaid, he was char- 
geit to ane day of law be the 
King's father, quhilk ſuld be 
this day, againis his awin 
hand writ, quhilk he hes: 
and zit notwithitanding, 
knawing of my cumming, it 
is delayit. He was inquyrit 
to cum to him, quhilk he re- 
fufit, and ſweiris that he will 
judure nathing of fhim. 
Never ane of chat towne 
came tb ſpeik to Yne, quhilk 
cauſis me think tht thay ar 
his; and neuertheles he ſpeik- 
is gude, at the leiſt his ſone. 
I ſe ni ather gentilman bot 
thay of my company. 
he 


me vitret neque cum Stuar- 
tis, aut Hamiltoniis, injuſſu 
meo, ſe conjuncturum. 


Luſſius, Huſtonus, Caldgel- 
lii filius, comitati quadraginta 
circiter equis, obviam vene- 


runt. Luſſius dixit, fe a Regis 


patre in eum ipſum diem ut 
cauſam diceret accerſuum, 
contra quam . chirographo 


promiſiſſet; id chirographum 


penes ſe eſſe; tamen cum de 
meo adventu reſcitum ellet, 
diem prolatum Se acce {1.0m 
a Comite, ire nolle, ac jurat 
ſe nihil unquam ab eo velle. 


Nemu oppidanorum me 
convent, quæ res facit ut eos. 
credam ab illo ſtare; præ— 
terea bene loquuntur, ſaltem 
de filio. Nullos præterea no- 


- biles video præter eos comi- 


es,. 
Rex 


en qu' une cauſe de ſon voyage, A ſe wor, pour me voir, & 
qu'il ne ſe comoindroit avec les Stuarts & I ambletons ſans 
mon commandement. 

Luſſe, Huſton, & le fils de Cauldwellis, accompagnez d'en- 
viron quatre vingts chevaux, vindrent an devant de moy. 
Lufle dict, que ce Joar la meſme il eſtoit adjourne par le pere 
du Roy, contre ce qu'il avoit promis par fon ſeing, & que ce 
ſeing eſtoit par devers luy: mais que quand on fut adverty de 
ma venue, que le jour avoit eſte prolonge, Et qu'il ne vou- 
loit aller par devers le Come, qui Pavoit * en Juran!, 

q 311 ne luy demanderoit Jami: rien. | 

Nul des citoyens n'eſt venn a moy, qui faict que jg croy 
qu'ils four Payee ceſtuy 12.3 & pars ils parlent en bien, a 
moins qu fils. D'avantage je ne voy aucuns de 1a noble ſſe 
due cc ux de ma ſulle. 
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The King ſend for Joachim 
ziſternicht, and aſkit at him, 
quhy I ludgeit not beſyde 
him? and that he wald ryſe 

the ſoner gif * wer: and 
quhairfoir I come? gif it was 


for gude appointment? and. 


gif ze wer thair in particular? 
and gif 1 had maid my eſtait? 
gif J had taken Paris“ and 
* This kene Süben to wryte to me? 
will tell wort and yat I wald fend Joſeph 
Sumuhat "Pot away © ? I am abaſchit quha 


this, hes ſchawn him fa far; zea, 


. be ſpak evin of ye marriage 


of Baſtiane. 

I inquyrit bim of bis lette- 
ris, quhuirimil he plenzcit of 
the crueltie of ſum: anſwe- 
rit, tha he was aſtoniſchit, 
and that he was fa glaid to 
e me, that he belevit to 
die for glaidneſs. He fand 
greit fault that I was penſive. 


I departit to ſupper. This 
beirer will tell zo of my ar- 
ryuing. He proyit me to re- 
turne : the quhilk I did He 

__cdeclaiit 


Rex accerſivit Joachimum 
heti, ac cum interrogavit, cur 
non prope ſe divertcrem? id 
enim ſi feciſſem, fe citius ſur. 
recturum ; item cur veniſſem! 
an reconciliationis cauſa? ac 
nominatim, an tu hic eſſes? 
an familiz catalogum feciſ- 
ſem? an Paridem & Gilber- 
tum accepiſſem, qui mihi 
ſcriberent? an Joſephum di- 


miſſura eflem ? Miror quis ei 


tantum indicarit; etiam uf. 
que ad nuptias Scbaſtiani ſer- 
mo pervenit. 


Ego eum de ſuis lkeris ro- 
gavi, in quibus queſtus crat de 
quorundam crudclitate; re- 
{pondit, ſe nonnihil eſſe alto- 
nitum, meuimque ci conſpectum 
tam jucundum, ut putaret ſe 
letitia moriturum. Offende- 
batur co quod tam copit2- 
bunda eſſem. | 

Ego diſceſſi ad cœnam. 
Qui has fert tibi de meo ad- 
vemu narrabit. Rogavit me 
ut redirem, quod & feci. Su- 

um 


Le Roy appella hier Joichim, & l'interroga, pourquoy jc 


_—_—  — 


que qe fay. II me declara fon mal, adjoultant, qu'il ne you” 


n'alloye loge, pres de liy ? & & que ſi je le faiſoye, il ſeroit plul- 
toſt remis ſus; item pourguoy Jeſtoye venue? & ſi c 'eſtoit pour 
faire une reconciliation, ? ſi vous eſticZ i ey? ? & fi Payoye laict 
quelque rolle de mes domeſtiques ? fi Pavois prins Paris & G!!- 
bert, afin qu'ils m' ſcriviſſent? & ſi je ne vouloye pas licentier 
Joſcph? Or je m'eftonne qui luy en a tant declare; cat 
meſme il a tenu propos de Scbaſtian, _ 

Je Tay enquis de ſes lettres, ou il $'eſtoit plaint de la cru- 
ame d'aucuns. I reſpondy', qu'il eſtoit aucunement eſton ne, 


& qu'il ſe trouvoit {i joy eux de me voir qu'il penſoit munyir de 


Joye. Cependan! il eftvit «ffenſe de ce qui 'eflois ainſi pentive, 
Je wen alley ſoupper. Ceiny qui vous porte ces letires 
vous fera entendre de ma veniie, Il me pria de reiourner, cr 


ko: 
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declarit unto me his ſciknes, 
and that he wald mak na te- 
ſtament, bot only leif all 
thing to me; and that I was 
the cauſe of his m :Jadie, be- 
cans of the regrait that he 
had that I was fo ſtrange un 
to him. And thus he ſaid: 
Ze aſk me. quhat I mene be 
the crueltie contenit in my 
letter? it is of zow alone 
that will not accept my of- 
feris nd repemauce. I con- 
fes that I haue failit, bot not 
into that quhilk 1 ever deny- 
it; and ſicklyke hes failit e 
ſindrie of zour ſubjectis, 
quhilk ze have forgeuin. 
I am Zzoung. | 

Ze will ſay, that ze have 
forgevin me oft iy mes, and 
zit yat I returne to my faul- 
tis. May not ane man of my 
age, for lacke of counſel, fall 
twyſe or thryſe, or inlacke of 
his promeis, and at laſt repent 


himſelf, and be chaſtiſit be 


experience: 


4 P Y 


um mihi morbum explicavit, 
ſeque nul um teſtamentam 
facturum, niſi id unum, quod 
omnia mihi relinqueret; me 
autem {ui morbi cauſam fuiſſe, 
quod moleſte tul'tÞ: me tam 
alieno erga le ani mo ſuiſſe. Ac 
poſtea inquit, Me rogas quid 
{1 1 velit illa crudelitas, cujus 
mentio eft in mei-; literis ? 
ad te naam id fpeQtat. quæ 
meas p-llicitationes ac pœni- 
tent iam recipere non vis. Fa- 
teor a me peccatum eſſe, ſed 
non in eo quod ſemper nega- 
vi; peccavi etiam adver/us 
quofdam civium tuorum, quod 
mibi abs te cond:matum eſt. 

Ego ſum adoleſcens. 

Ac tu dicis, quod poſt ve- 
niam ſæpe abs te datam, ad- 
huc ad peccata redeo, Non- 
ne homo, qua ego ſum ætate, 
coniiio deliitutus, bis aut ter 
labi poteft, aut pollicitis non 
ſtare, ac deinde {ui errati pœ- 
uitere, & rerum uſu corrigi? 


| Quod 
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loit point faire de teſtament, ſinon ceſtuy ſeal, c'eſt qu'il me 
laiſſeroit tout; & que j'avoye eſte la canſe de ſa maladie, 
pour Pennuy qu'il avoit portè que j'cuſſe l'affection tant e- 
+ ſloignee de luy. Et puis apres, Vous me demandez, dit-il, 
que veut dire ceſte cruame dont je fay mention en mes let- 
tres? cela s'addreſſe ſeulement a vous, qui ne voulez recevoir 
mes promeſles ny ma repentance, Je confeſſe que Jay gran- 
dement offenſe, mais non en ce que Jay tousjours deſiié; jay 
auſſi peche a ercontre d' aucuns de vos citoyens, ce que vous 
m'avez pardonne, | | | 

Je ſuis jeune. | CH 
Vous dites cependant, qu'apres m'avoir ſouvent pardonne, 
Je retourne en ſemblables fautes. Un homme de meſme aye 
que je ſuis, & deſtitate de conſeil, ne peut il pas faillir deux 
ou trois fois, ou ne tenir pas quelque fois promeſſe, & apres 
is repenir de ſa faute, en ſe corrigeant par Vaſage des occur- 

| ” Et rences * 
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experience ? Gif I may ob- 


tene pardoun, I proteſt J fall 


never mak fault agane. And 
J craif na uther thing, bot 
ya: we may be at bed and 
buird togidder as huſband and 

vy fe; and gif ze will not con- 
ſent heirunto, I fall never ryſe 
out of yis bed, 
tell me zour reſolution. God 
knawis how I am puniſchit 
for making my god of zow, 


and for having na uther 


thochr bot on zow; and gif 
at ony tyme I offend Z w, ZE 


ar the cans, becaus, quien o- 


ny offendis me, pit, for my 
refupe, I micht playne unto 
zow, I wald ſpeik it unto na 
uther body; bot quhen TI 
heir ony thing, not being fa 
miliar with . neceſſije 


conſtrains me to keip it in 


my breiſt; and yat cauſes me 


to tyne my wit os verray - 


anger, 
J anſwerit ay unto him, 
bot that wald be ovir long, to 


wryte at length. I aſkit quhy 
EIN he 


I pray zow, 


Quod ſi veniam impetrare po- 
tero, polliceor me nunquam 


poſthac peccaturum. il 
antem aliud peto, nifi ut com- 


muni menſa & lecto, tanquam 
conjuges, utamur: ad hæc 
niſi tu conſentias, nunquam 
ex hoc lecto reſurgam. Te 
rogo, ut mihi indices quid 


Numb. 13 


decreveris. Novit autem De- 


us quid poenarum feram, quod 
deum mihi te fecerim. ac ni— 


quod ti quando te offendo, tu 


ipſa in cauſa es, nam cum ali- 


quis me offendit, ſi id perfu- 


gium haverem, ut apud te 
que ri poſſem, ad neminem a- 


lium querclam deferrem ſed 
ſi quid audio, nec te familia- 


riter utor, cogor id in pectore 
clauſum tenere; que res ita 
me angit, ut mentem & con- 
ſilium mihi pr or{us excutiat. 


Ego ſemper ei reſponde- 
ba n, ſed nimis longum e ſſet 
omnia perſcriberc. 


Ropavi- 


cum 


rences? Que ſi je puis obtenir pardon, je promets ey apres de 
ne plus offenſer. 


je ne vous demande rien davantage. ſmon 


que nous ne faiſions qu'une table, & un lict comme ceux qui 


ſont mariez: a cela ſi vouz ne conſentez, je ne releveray ja- 


mais de ce lict. Je vous prie, de mie faire entendre ce que 


vous avez delibere: car Dieu 8 yt quelle peine je porte. de ce 
que Jay fait de vous un dieu, & que je ne penſe à autre choſe 
gra vous: que ſi je vous off: nſe quelquefois, vous cn eſtes 
cauſe, veu que quand on m'offenſe ſi j avcye ce refuge, que je 
me pcuſſe plaindre vers vous, Je ne feroie ma complainte a 
autre; mais ſiq'entend quelque choſe, & que je n'aye familia- 
ritè avec vous, je ſuis contraint de la reten;r cloſe en mon 


ceurz ce qui me tourmente tellement, qu'il m'oſte du.tout 
Pentendement & le conſcil. 


ſerire. Je buy ay demance pourquoy il deliberoit s'en aller 


en 


Je luy re ſpondoye tousjours, mais il ſeroit long de tout e · 
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he wald pas away in ye 
Inglis ſchip. He denyis it, 
and ſweiris thairunto; bat he 
grantis that he ſpak with\ye 
men. Efter this I inquyrit 
him of the inquiſition of 

ait. He denyit the ſane, 
quhil I ſchew him the yerray 
wordis was ſpokin. At/quhilk 


tyme he ſaid, that Mynto had 
advertiſit him, that it Was 


ſaid, that ſome of the couh- 
ſell had brought an letter tc 


me to6 be ſubſcrivit to put him 


in preſoun, and to ſlay him 
gif he made reſiſtence. Ane 
he aſkit the ſame at Mynse 
himſelf; quha anſwerit, Mat 


he belevit the ſame to be 


trew. The morne I wil ſpeik 
to him upon this point. As 
to the reſt of Willie Hiegait's, 
he confeſſit it, bot it was ye 


morne efter my cumming or 


he did it. 

He wald verray fane that 
I ſuld ludge in his ludgeing. 
I refuſit it, and ſaid to him, 


that he behovit to be purgeit, 


and that culd not be done 
heir. He ſaid to me, I heir 


(ay 


Ce 


eum cur diſceſſum adornare 
in iſta nave Anglica. Ille id 
pernegat, adjecto etiam jura- 
mento; ſed confeſſus* eſt ſe 
cam Anglis colloquutum, 
Poſtea rogavi eum de quæſti- 
one Gulielmi Hiegait. Id 


quoque negavit, donec ipſa 


verba, quæ prolata erant, ei 
detuliſſem. Tum dixit ſe cer- 
tiorem a Minto factum, dici 
quendam e concilio literas de 
ſe mittendo in carcerem, ac, 
niſi pareret, occidendo, ad 


me detuliſſe ut ſubſcriberem: 
ac ſe idem ex ipſo Minto quæ- 


ſiſſe; eumque reſpondiſſe, ſibĩ 
verum videri. De hoc capite 
eum cras conveniam. Quod 
ad reliqua de Gulielmo Hie- 
gait, ea confeſſus eſt; nec id 


niſi poſtridie quam veneram. 


Magnopere cupiebat ut e- 
go in ejus hoſpitio apud eum 
diverterem, Ego recuſavi, ac 
dixi ei opus eſſe purgatione, 
nec id hic fieri poſſe. Dixit 


ſe accepiſſe quod lecticam me- 


cum 
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en ce navire Anglois. Ce qu'il nia, voire avec jurement; mais 


il a confeſſe avoir parle avec les Anglois. Apres je Vay en- 
quies touchànt Ja diſpute de Guillaume Hiegait. Ce qu'il a auſſi 
deſnie, juſques a ce que je luy ay rapporte les meſmes paroles 
qu'il avoit profereecs. Alors il dit, qu'il eſtoit adverty par 
Minto, qu'on diſoit, qu'un du conſeil m'avoit apporte des let- 
tres, afin de les ſigner, pour le faire mettre en priſon, voire, 
s'il n'obeiſſoit, pour le tuer. Et qu'il enquiſt le ſemblable de 


Minto, qui reſpondit, que cela luy ſembloit vray. De ce chef 
je luy en parleray demain. Quant au reſte, tonchant Guil- 


laume Hiepait, il Ia confeſſe, mais non juſques au jour d' apres 

mon arrivèe. GE 2 
Il deſiroit fort que Jallaſſe loger en ſon hoſtel ; ce que jay 
reſuſe, Iny diſant, qu'il avoit beſoin de purgation, & que cela 
g 8 ne 
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3 IÜÄ% LT Numb. 1. 
ſay ze have brocht ane lytter cum attuliſſem; ſe vero ma- 
with zow; bot I had rather Juiſſe mecum una proficiſci, 
have paſſit with zow. I Credebat, opinor, quod in 
trow he belevit that I wald carcerem eum aliquo aman- 
have ſend him away preſo- datura eſſem. Ego reſpondi, 
ner. I anſwerit, that I wald quod ductura mecum eſſem ad 
tak him with me to Craigmil- Craigmiliarium, ubi et medici 
lar, quhair the mediciner and & ego poſſemus ei adeſſe, ne- 
I micht help him, and not be que longe a meo filio abeſſe. 
far from my ſone. He an- Ille reſpondit, fe, ubi vellem, 
ſwerit, that he was reddy paratum eſſe, modo de eoqude 
when I pleifit, ſa J wald aſ- peteret ſecurum ſe facerem. 
ſure him of his requeiſt. Cupi-bat ne a quoquam 
He deſyris na body to ſe conſpicerctaur,  Iraſcitur quo- 
him. He is angrie quhen I tics vi mentjoncein Walcarii 
ſpeik of Walcar, and ſayis, facio, ac fe, dicit, aures ei e 
that he fall pluk the eiris out capite avulſurum, ac mentiri 


of his heid, and that he leis: eum ait; nam de hac re eum 
For I inquyrit him upon that, interrogarain, ac de eo quod 


and yat he was angrie with iratus efſe« quibuſdam proce- 
ſum of the Lordis, and wald rum, aique eis minaretur. Id 
threitten thame. He denyis negat; & ait omnes ſibi cha. 
that, and ſayis he luifis thame ros eſſe, ac me rogat ne quid 
all, and prayis me to give ſecus de ſe erederem. Quod ad 
traiſt to nathing againis him. me attinet, ſe malle de vita 
As to me, he wald rather diſcedere, quam quicquam. 
give his lyfe or he did ony committere quod me offende- 


diſpleaſure to me. 3 


And e 


ne fe pouvoit faire. II adjouſta, qu'il avoit entendu que j'a- 
yoye amenè une litiere, & qu'il euſt micux ayme aller enſem- 
ble avec moy. 'eſtime qu'il penſoit que je le vonluſſe en- 
voyer priſonnier quelque part. Je reſpondy, que je le mene- 
roye avec moy a Craigmillar, afin que Ia les medicins & moy 
le peuſſions ſecourir, & que je ne m'eſloignaſſe de mon fils. 11 
reſpondit, qu'il eſtoit preſt d'aller, od je vondroye, pour veu 
que je le rendiſſe certain de ce qu'il m' avoit requis. 

Il deſiroit de n' eſtre veu de perſonne. II fe faſche toutes les 
fois que je luy parle de Walcar, & dit, qu'il luy arrachera ls 
oreilles de la teſte, & qu'il a menty: car je Vavoye interroge 
de cela, & de ce qu'il s' eſtoĩt coarrouce contre aucuns des ſecig- 
neurs, & les avoit menaſſez. Ce qu'il nic, & dit qu'il les ayme 
tous, & me prie que je ne croye point autrement de luy: & 
quant a ce qui me touche, qu'il ay meroit mieux mourir, que 
de faire choſe qui me peuſt offenſer. | 


Or 


W APPENDIX 3 


And efter yis he ſchew me 
of ſa mony lytil flattereis, fa 
cauldly and fa wyſely, that 


ze will abaſche thairat, I 


had almaiſt forzet that he 
ſaid, he culd not dout of me 


in yis purpois of Hiegaite's; 


for he wald never belicf yat 
I, quha was his proper fleſche, 
wald do him ony evil; alſ- 
weill it was ſchawin that I 
refuſit to ſubſcrive the {ame : 
But as to, ony «theris that 
wald perſew him, at leiſt he 


ſuld {ell his lyfe deir aneuch; 


bot he ſuſpectit na body, nor 
zit wald not; but wald lufe 
all yat I lufit, | 


He wald not let me de- 
part from him, bot deſyrit 


yat I ſuld walk with him. 1 


mak it ſeme that I believe 
that all is trew, and takis 
heid thairto, and excuſit my 
ſelf for this nicht that I culd 
not walk. He ſayis, that he 
ſleipis not weil. 2 ſaw him 


never better, nor ſpeik mair 


tumbler. And gif I had not 
| ane 


Ac poſtea tantum minuta- 
rum adulationam tam mode- 
rate ac tam prudenter mihi 
efſudit, ut tibi res admiratio» 
ni fit futura. Pene oblita e- 
ram quod dixit, in hoc nego- 
tio Hiegait non poſſe de me 
quicquam ſuſpicari; ſe enim 


nunquam crediturum, quod 
ego, quæ propria e jus caro 


eſſem, quicquam mali ei face - 
rem. Etiam ſe reſciſſe, quod 
ego ei rei ſubſcribere recuſaſ- 
ſem: quod ſi quis ſuam vitam 


peteret, facturum ut ſatis ma- 


gno ei conſtaret; ſed ſbi ne- 
minem nec ſuſpectum eſſe, 
nec futurum; ſed ſe omnes di- 
lecturum quos ego diligerem. 

Nolebat permittere ut a ſe 


diſcederem, ſed cupiebat ut 


una ſecum vigilarem. Ego ſi- 
mulabam omnia videri vera, 
ac mihi curæ eſſe, atque ex- 
cuſavi quod illa nocte vigila- 
re non poſſem. Ait ſe non 
bene dormire: nunquam vidi 
eum mchus habere, aut loqui 


humilius. Ac niſi expcrimen- 


to didiciſſem, quam eſſet ejus 
oy cor 


Or apres il m'a uſe de tant de petites flateries, avec tel 
poids & diſcretion, que vous en ſeriez eſtonne. J'avoye, peu 
zen faut, oubliè ce qu'il dit ſur le fait de Hiegait, qu'il ne 
peut rien ſoupgonner de moy, & qu'il ne croira jamais que 


moy, qui ſuis {a propre chair, luy faſſe aucun deſplaiſir; & 
qu'il ſgavoit bien, que j avoye refuſe de fouſcrire a cela. Que 
ſi quelqu'un cherchoit a luy oſter la vie, qu'il feroit en forte 


qu'elle luy ſeroit cherement vendiie ; mais que nul ne luy e- 
ſtoit, on ſeroit ſuſpect; ains qu'il aymeroit tous ceux que 


Jaymoye. 


Il ne vouloit point permettre que je m'en allaſſe, mais deſi- 
roit que je veillaile avec luy: & je faingnoye que tout cela me 
ſembloit vray, & que je m'cn ſoucioye beaucoup, & en m'ex- 
cuſant, que je ne pouvoye veiller pour ceſte nuict. Ja, il dit, 


qu'il ne pouvoit bien dormir. 


Je ne l'ay jamais veu mieux 


porter, ne parler ſi doucement; & ſi je n'euſſe appris par l'ex- 
e N 5 perience, 
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te 


ane prufe of his hart of waxe, 
and yat mine wer not of ane 
dyamont, qubairintill na ſchot 
can mak brek, bot that quhilk 
cummis furth of zour hand, I 


Wald have almaiſt had pietie 


of him. Bot ſcir not, the 
place ſall hald nnto the deith. 
Remember, in recompence 
thairof, that ze ſuffer . not 
Zouris to be wyn be that fals 
race that -will travel na les 
with zow for the ſame, 

I beleve thay have bene at 
ſchuillis togidder He hes e- 
ver the teir in his eye; he ſa- 
lutis every body, zea, unto 


the lciſt, and makis pieteous 


careſſing unto thame, to mak 


thame have pietie on him. 


This day his fither bled at 
the month and noſe; pes 


quhat preſage that is. I have 


not zit ſene him, he keipis his 
chalmer. The King deſyris 
chat J ſuld give him meit with 
my awin handis: bot gif na 


mair traiſt quhair ze ar, than 
I fall do heir. 


This 


cor cereum, meum adaman- 
tinum, & quale nullum telun; 
penetrare poſſet, niſi quod e 
tua manu veniat, prope erat, 
ut ejus miſerta fuiſſem: ſed 
ne time, præſidium ad mor- 
tem uſque cuſtodietur. Tu 
vide ne tuum capi ſinas 'a 
gente illa perfida,. quæ non 


minore contentione tecum de 


hoc ipſo aget. 


Arbitror in eadem ſchola 
doctos fuiſſe. Iſte ſemper in 
oculis habet lacrymam; ſalu- 
tat omnes, etiam uſque ad in- 


fimos, & miſeris modis cos 


ambit, ut ad ſai miſericordi- 
am eos perducat. Hodie pa- 
tri ejus ſanguis e naribus & 
ore fluxit; tu conjice quale 
1d fit præſagium. Nondum e- 
um vidi, continet enim ſe in 


cubiculo. Rex poſcit ut meis 
manibus ſibi tradam cibum; 


ſed tu nihilo magis iſtic ſis 
crediturus, quam ego hic ero. 


Hæc 


perience, combien 1] avoit le cœur mol comme cire, & le mien 
eſtre dur comme diamant, & lequel nul trait ne pouvoit per- 
cer, ſinon deſcoche de voſtre main, peu s'en euſt fallu que je 
n'euſſe eu pitiè de luy: tontesfois ne craignez point, ceſte 
ſortereſſe ſera conſervee juſquts a la mort; mais vous regar- 


dez que ne laiſſiez ſurprendre la voſtre, par ceſte nation iuſi- 
dele, qui avec non moindre opiniaſtrete debatra le meſme avec 


vous. 5 
Jeſtime qu'ils ont eſte enſcignez en meſme eſcole. Ceſtii- 


cy a tous jours la larme a Veil ; il ſalüe tout le monde, voire 


juſques au plus petits, & les flate d'une fagon piloy able, afin 
qu'il les ameine juſques a avoir compaſſion de luy. Aujourd- 


huy le ſang eſt forty du ncz & de la bouche a ſon pere; vous 


done devinez maintenant quel eſt ce preſage. Je ne Vay 


point encor ven, car il ſe tient en ſa chambre. Le Roy me 


requiert que je luy donne a manger de mes mains; or vous 


wen croyez pas par dela rien d'ayantage, pendant que je ſuisicy. 


Voyl 


E 
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This is my firſt jornay : I 
ſall end ye fame ye morne. 
I wryte all thingis, howbeit 
thay be of lytill wecht, to 
the end that ze may tak the 
beſt of all to judge upon. I 
am in doing of ane work heir 
that I hait greitly, Have ze 
not deſyre to lauch to ſe me 
lie {a weill, at ye leiſt to diſ- 
ſembill ſa well}, and to tell 
him treuth betwix handis ? 
He ſchawit me almaiſt all yat 
is in the name of the Biſchop 
and Sudderland ; and zit I 
have never twichit ane word 
of that ze ſchawit me; bot 
allanerly be force, flattering, 


and to pray him to atlure 


himſelf of me. And be plcin- 
zeing on the biſchop, I have 
drawin it all out of him. Ze 
have hard the reſt. 


We ar couplit with two 


fals races; the devil finder 
us, and Cod knit us togidder 
for ever, for the maift faith- 

ful 


Voyla ce que j'ay de/pecht 


rant achever demain le reſte. 


Hæc eſt mea primi diet ex- 
_ peditio, eandem cras ſiniam. 
Omnia ſcribo, etſi non ſunt 
magni ponderis, ut tu optima 
ſeligendo judicium facias. E- 


go in negotio mihi maxime 


ingrato verſor. Nunquid ſub- 


it cupiditas ridendi, videndo 


me tam bene mentiri, ſaltem 
diſſimulare tam bene, ac inte- 
rim vera dicere? Omnia mi- 
hi aperuit ſub nominibus E- 
piſcopi & Sutherlandi; nec 
tamen adhuc collocuta ſum, 
aut verbo attigi, quicquam 


corum que: tu mihi declara- 


ſti; fed tantum vi adulatio- 
num & precum ago, ut a me 
ſit ſecurus: & conquerendo 
de Epiſcopo, omnia de eo ex- 
piſcata ſum: cetera audiſti. 


Nos ſumus conjuncti cum 
duobus inſidis hominum gene- 
ribus: diabolus nos ſejungat, 
ac nos conjungat Deus in 

perpeiuum, 


pour mon premier jour, eſpe- 
Je vous eſcry toutes choſes, cn- 


cor qu'elles ſoient de peu d' importance, afin qu'en eſliſant les 
meilleurs, vous en faſſies jngement, Je ſuis ocenpèe en ung 


affaire qui m'eſt intiniement deſagreable. Ne you: prent-11 pas 
envie de rire de me voir aiuſi bien mentir, au moins de ſi bicu 
diſſimuler en diſant verite? Il m'a tout deſcouvert ſoubs le 
nom de I'Eveſque & de Sutherland ; et toutesfois je ne luy ay 
encor parle, ny dit un ſcul mot, de ce que vous m'avez de- 


claré; ains ſeulement je le pourſuy par force de flateries & 


prieres, afin qu'il 8 aſſeure de moy. Et me plaignant ce 
PEveſque, Jay ſęcu toutes choſes de luy, & cntendu le xeſte. 

Nous ſommes conjoints avec deux eſpeces d'hommes infide- 
les; le diable nous vueille /eparer, & que Dieu nous coujoing h 
a jamais, à ce que ſoyons deux perſondcs tres-fidetes, fn A⁰,je 
U u „ ee 
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ful coupil that- ever he unitit, 
This is my faith, I will die 
in it. 


Excuſe | wryte evil, ze may 
des ye half of it: bot I can- 
not mend it, hecaus I am not 


weil at eis; and zit verray 


glaid to wryte unto zo 
quhen the reſt are ſleipand, 
ten I cannot ſleip as thay do, 
and as I wald defyre, that is, 
in zour armes, my deir lufe, 
quhome J pray God to pre- 


ſerve from all evil, and fend. 


zw repois. I am gangand 


to ſeik myne till ye morne, 


quhen I fall end my bi: 
bot J am faſchit that it ſtop- 
pis me to wryte newis of my. 
ſelf unto zow, becaus it is / 
lang. Advertiſe me quhat 


ze have deliberat to do in the 
mauer ze knaw upon this 
point, to ye end that we may 
umnderſtand utheris weil, that 


nathing thairthrow be Pilt. 


perpetuum, ut ſimus fidiſſimum 
par quod enquam junctum eſt. 
Hæc mea fides eſt, in ea volo 
mori. | | 

Excuſa quod male pingam, 
dimidium te oportet divinare ; 
ſed ego ei rei mederi non poſ- 


ſam, non enim optime valeo; 


& tamen magna fruor lætitia 
fcribendo ad te cum alii d or- 
miunt ; quande ego dormire 
non poſſum, ut illi faciunt, 
nec ut ego vellem, hoc eſt, 
in tuo complexu, mi care a- 
mice, a quo precor Deum ut 
omnia mala avertat, & quie- 
tem mittat, Ego eo ut meam 
quietem inveniam in craſti- 


num, ut tum mea 6ib/za ſini- 


am; ſed angor quod ea me 
a ſeribendo de meipſa ad te 
impediat, quia fam diu eſt. 
Fac me certiorem quid, de re 
quam 1.oſti, decreveris, ut al- 
ter alterum intelligamus, ne 
quid ob id /ecu&ã fiat. 


Ego 


autres ont eſte conjointes enſemble,” Voila ma foy, & veux 


mourir en icelle. ; 


Excuſez moy que Peſcry mal, il faudra que vous en devi- 


nicz la moytie : mais je ne puis remedier a cela, car je ne 


ſuis pas à mon aiſe; & neantmoins j'ay une grande joye en 


vous eſcrivant pendant que les autres dormęnt, puis que de ma 
part je ne puis dormir comme eux, ny ainit que je voudroye, 
cit a dire, entre les bras de mon tres cher amy, du quel, 


je prie Dicu, qu'il vueille deſtourner tout mal, & luy donner 


bon ſucces : jc m'en vay pour trouver mon repos juſques au 
Jendemain, atin que je finiſſe icy ma bible; mais je ſuis fa- 
chee que ce repos m'empeſche de vous eſcrire de mon fait, 


par ce qu'il re tant, Faites moy {gavoir ce que vous avez 
deliberè de faire touchant ce que fgavez afin que nous nous 


* 
2 


entendions lum autre, & que rien ne le faſſe autrement. 
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T am irꝶit, and ganging to 
fleip, and zit I ceaſe not to 
ſcrible all this paper in fa 
meikle as reſtis thairof. Wa- 
ryit mot this pockiſche man 
be that cauſes me haif ſa 
meikle pane; for without him 
J ſuld have an far pleſander 
ſubject to diſcourſe upon. 
He is not over meikle de- 
formit, zit he hes reſſavit. 
verray meikle. He hes al- 
maiſt ſlant me with his breath; 
it is worſe than zour wncle's; 
and zit I cum na neirer unto 
him, bot in ane chyre at the 
bed feit, and he being at the 


uthen end thairof. 
The meſſage of the father 
in the gait. | 


The purpois of Schir James 
Hamilton, | 


Of that the Iaird oft Luſſe 


{chawit me of the delay. 


Of the demandis that he 
aſkit at Joachim. 


Of my eſtait. 
Of 


Ego nudata ſum, ac dor- 
mitum eo, nec tamen me 
continere poſſum, quo minus 


quod reſtat chartæ deformi- 


ter confcriberem. Male {it 
iſti variolato, .qui me tot la 
boribus exercet ; nam abſque 
eo eſſet ut materiam multo 


elegantiorem ad diſſerendum 
haberem. Non magnopere 


deformatus eſt, multum tamen 
accepit, Pene me ſuo ene- 
cavit anhelitu; eſt enim gra- 
vior quam tui propingui; & 
tamen non accedo propius ad 
eum, ſed in cathedra ſedeo 


ad pedes ejus, cum ipſe in 


remotiſſima lecti parte ſit. 
Nuncius patris in itinere. 


Sermo D. Jacobi Hamil- 
tonii. „ 

De eo quod Luſſæ comar- 
chu mihi retulit de dilatione. 


De quibus interrogavit Jo- 


achimum. | 
De ordinatione familiæ. 
De 


Je ſais toute nue, & m'en vay coucher ; & neantmoins je 
ne me puis tenir que je ne barbouille encor bien mal, ce qui 
me reſte de papier. Maudit ſoit {e tavele, qui me donne tant 
de travaux; car ſans lui javoye matiere plus belle pour diſ- 
conrir. Il n'a pas eſtè beaucoup rendu diforme, toutesfois il 
en a pris beaucoup. Il m'a quaſi tuee de ſon halene, car 
elle eſt plus forte que celle de voſtre parent; & neantmoins 
je n'approche pas pres de luy; mais je m'aſſieds en une chaire 
a ſes pieds, luy eſtant en la partie du lict plus eſloignée. 

Du meſſager du pere ſur le chemin. 

Du dire du Sieur Jacques Hambleton. 

De ce que 4e prevoſt de Luſſe nia rapporte touchant le re- 
tardement. 

De ce qu'il s' eſt enquis a Joachim. 

Du reglement de la famile. 

| Uu 2 | De 
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Of my company. De meo comitatu. 


Of the occaſioun of my De cauſa mei adventus. 
cumming. | 1 
And of Joſeph. . De Joſepho. 
tem, The purpois that he Item, De ſermone inter me 
and I had togidder. & & illum. | 


Of the deſyre that he hes De ejus voluntate placendi 
to pleis me, and of his repen- mihi, & de ejus poenitentia. 
tance. 58 | 

Of the intefpretarioun of De interpretatione ſuarum 
er. literarum. | 

Of Willie Hiega t's mat- De negotio Gulielmi Hie- 
ter ; of his departing. _ gait, & de ſuo diſceſſu. 

Of Monſiure de Leving- De Domino de Leviſton. 


ſtoun. 


I had almaiſt forzet, that Pene oblita eram, quod Do- 
Monſiure de Levingſtoun ſaid minus Leviſtonius D. Rereſiæ 


in the Lady Reres eir at ſup- dixit in aurem, dum cœnaret, 


per, that he wald drink to ye quod prebiberet eis quos noſ- 
folk yat I wiſt of, gif I wald fem, ea lege ut ego rebibe- 
pledge thame. And efter ſup- rem eorum nomine. Ac poſt 
per he ſaid to me, quhen I coenam dixit mihi, dum ad 
was lenand upon him warm- ignem cale fiebam cum ei inni- 
ing me at the fyre, Ze have terer, Bella, inquit, hujuſmi- 
Fair going to/e ſeik folk, zit- di hominum viſitatio; non ta- 
ze cannot be ſa welcum to men tanta e tuo acceſlu poteſt 
thame as ze left ſum body this cis eſſe lætitia, quanta in mo- 

ENT day - - leſtia 


De ma ſuite. 
De la cauſe-de mon atrivec. 
De Joſeph. L 
Item, Du devis d'entre moy & luy. | 
De la volonté qu'il a de me complaire, & de ſa repentance. 
De Vinterpretation de ſes lettres. | 
Du fait de Guillaume Hiegait, & de ſon depart, 
Du Sieur de Levingſtoun. | | 
Pen &en faut que je n'aye oublie, comme le Sieur de Levin- 
ſtoun a dit à Poreille en ſoupant a Madamoiſelle Reres, qu'elle 
beat à ceux qu'elle cognoiſſoit, ſoubs condition que je le plci- 
Lcroye en Icur nom. Et apres ſoùper il me dit, comme je 
me chavfioye anpres du feu, eſtant appuyee ſur ſon eſpaule, 


ola une belle viſitation de telles gens; mais toutesfois la joye 


de noſtre vennẽ ne leur peut eſtre fi grande, combien eſt 12 
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day in regrait, that will ne- 
ver be blyth quhill he ſe zow 
agane. I aſkit at him quha 
that was. With that he thri- 
ſtit my body, and ſaid, that 
ſum of his folkis had ſene 
zow in faſcherie; ze may ges 
at the reſt. 

I wrocht this day quhill it 
was twa houris upon this bra- 
celet, for to put the key of 
it within the lock thairof, 
quhilk is couplit underneth 
with twa cordounis. I have 
had fa lytill tyme that it is 
evill maid; but I fall mak ane 
fairer. In the meane tyme 
tak heid that nane- that is 
heir ſé it, for all the warld 
will knaw it, becaus for haiſt 


it was maid in yair preſence, 


I am now paſland to my 
faſcheous purpois. Ze gar me 
diſſemble ſa far, that I haif 
horring thairat; and ye caus 
me do almaiſt the office of a 
traitores. Remember how gif 

" o 
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leſtia quidam hodie relictus 
eſt, qui nunquam lætus erit, 
donec te iterum videbit. Ego 
de eo quæſivi quiſnam is eſſet. 
Ille arctius corpus meum com- 
primens, reſpondit, unus eo- 
rum qui te reliquerunt; tu 
quis ſit divinare potes. 

Ego h. dit elavoravi uſque 
ad horam ſecundam in hac. 
armillz, ut clavem include- 
rem, quæ ſubius annexa eſt 
duobus funiculis; male au- 
tem facta eſt ob temporis an- 
guſtiam, ſed faciam pulchrio- 
rem. Interim proſpice, ne 
quiſquam eorum qui hie ſunt 
videat; quia omnes mortales 
eam agnoſcent, tanta feſtina- 


tione in omnium oculis facta 
eſt. 


Nune proficiſcor ad inſtitu- 
tum meum odioſum. Fu me 
adeo diſſimulare cogis ut et- 


iam ipſa horream; ac tantum 


non proditricis partes me a- 
gere cogis. Illud reminiſcere, 


quod 


facherie à celuy qui a eſte delaiſſè ſeul aujourd'huy, & qui ne 
ſera jamais joyeux, juſques a ce qu'il yous ayt veuè. Dere- 
chef je luy demanday qui eſtoit ceſtuy la : luy m*embraſſant 


plus eſtroitement me reſpondit, c'eſt Pun de ceux qui vous 


ont laiſſee. Vous pouvez deviner qui eſt ceſtuy-la, 


Pay aujourd'huy travaille juſques a deux heures en ce braſ- 
ſelet, pour y enfermer la clef, qui ct joĩute au bas avec deux 


petites cordes. Il eſt mal fait, a cauſe du peu de temps qu'on 


a eu; mais Jen feray un plus beau. Cependant adviſez que 
perſonne de ceux qui ſont icy ne le voye, car tout le monde 
le cognoiſt, tant il a elte fait à la haſte devant les yeux de 
chacun. _ 1 

Maintenant je vien à ma deliberation odieuſe. Vous me 
contraignez de tellement diſſimuler, que jen ay horreur, veu 


| gue vous me forcez de ne jouct pas teuleinent le perſonnage 
. 5 . > . . g S 
June trahiſtrefſe, Qu'il vous ſouvicnne, que fi l'affection de 


VON 
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it wer not to obey zow, I had 


rather be deid or I did it; my 
hart bleidis at it. Summa, he 
will not cum with me, except 


upon conditioun that I will 


promeis to him, that I ſall be 
at bed and buird with him as 
of befoir, and that I fall leif 
him na ofter - And doing this 
upon my word, he will do all 
thingis that I pleis, and cum 
with me. But he has prayit 
me to remane upon him 
quhil ather morne. | 

He ſpake verray bravely at 
ye beginning, as yis beirer 


will ſchaw zow, upon the 


purpois of the Ingliſmen, and 
of his departing: Bot in ye 
end he returnit agane to his 
humilitie. | 
He ſchawit, amangꝑis uther 
purpoſis, yat he knew weill 
aneuch that my brother had 
{chawn me, yat thing, quhilk 
he had ſpokin in Strivilmg, 
of the quhilk he denyis ye 


ane 


Numb. 1. 


quod niſi tibi obſequendi deſi- 
derium me cogeret, mallem 
mori, quam hæc committe- 
re; cor enim mihi ad hæc 
ſanguinem fundit. Breviter, 
negat ſe mecum venturum, 
niſi ea lege, ut ei pollicear me 
cominuni cum eo menſa & 
thoro uſuram velut antea, ac 
ne ſepius eum derelinquam. 


Hoc ſi faciam, quicquid velim 


facict, ac me comitabitur; 
ſed me rogavit, ut ſe exſpe- 
ctarem in diem perendinum. 

Valde ferociter ab initio 
loquebatur, uti qui has fert ti- 
bi narrabit, de colloquio cum 
Anglis, de ſuo diſceſſu; ſed 
tandem reverſus eſt ad ſuam 
humanitatem. 


Inter alia conſilia quæ mi- 


hi retulit, ſe ſatis ſcire, quod 
mens frater ad me detuliſſet, 
quæ ipſe cum eo egiſſet Ster- 


lini ; quarum rerum dimidium 
negavit, ac maxime illud, 
quod 


vous plaire ne me forgoit, j aymeroye mieux mourir que de 
commettre ces choſes; car le coeur me ſcigne en icelles, Bref, 
il ne veut venir avec moy, ſinon ſoubs ceſte condition, que je 
luy promette d'uſer en commun d'une ſcule table, & d'une meſ- 
me lict, comme auparavant, & que je ne Vabandonne fr ſon- 
vent: Et que ſi je fay ainſi, il fera tout ce que je voudray, 


& me ſuivra. Mais il m'a prie, que je Vattendifſe encor deux 


jours. | 


Au commencement il parloit fort aſprement, comme vous 


recitera celuy qui porte les preſentes, du devis eu avec les An- 


olois, & de {on depart : mais enfin i] revint a fa douccur. 
Entre autres ſecrets qu'il me recita, il dit, qu'il ſgavoit 
bien, que mon frere m'avoit rapporte ce qu'il ayoit fait avec 
luy a Stirling, des quelle choſes il a nie la moytic, & principalc- 


ment, 
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ane half, and abone all, yat 
ever he came in his chalmer. 
For to mak him traiſt me, 
it behovit me to fenze in ſum 
thingis with him: Thairfoir, 


quhen he requeiſtit me to pro- 


meis unto him, that quhen he 
was hail we ſuld have baith 
ane bed, I ſaid to him fenze- 
ingly, and making me to be- 
leve his promiſis, that gif he 
changeit not purpois betwix 
yis and that tyme, I wald be 


content thairwith; bot in 
the meane tyme I bad him 


tak heid that he leit na body 


wit thairof, becaus, to ſpeik 


amangis ourſelfis, the Lordis 
culd not be offendit, nor will 
evill thairfoir: Bot thay 
wald feir in reſpect, of the 


. boiſting he maid of thame, 


that gif ever we aggreit to- 
gidder, he fuld mak thame 
knaw the lytill compt thay 
tuke of him; and that he 
counſallit me not to purchas 
ſum of thame by him. * 

or 
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quod fratris mei cubiculum 
eſſet ingreſſus. Ut ego faci- 
lius fidem apud eum aſſeque- 
rer, neceſſe mihi erat quæ- 
dam fingendo ei obſecundare. 
Quamobrem cum rogaret ut 
ei pollicerer, cum primum re- 
valuiſſet, communem nobis 
fore lectum, ego diſſimulan- 
ter dixi, ac fingens me bellis 
ejus pollicitationibus fidem 
habere, me conſentire, niſi il- 
le interea propoſitum muta- 
ret; ſed interea videret ne 
quiſquam id reſciſceret, pro- 
pterea quod proceres noſtris 
colloquiis ofſendi non poſſent, 
nec ideo male velle: ſed in 
timore futuros quod comitatus 
fuiſſet ſi aliquando inter nos 
concordes eſſemus, ſe datu- 
rum operam ut intelligerent 
quam parvi cum zſtimaſlent ; 
item, quod mihi conſuluiſſet 
ne gratiam quorundam ſcor- 
ſum a ſe expeterem. Has 
ob cauſas cos in magna 
ſuſpicione futuros, ſi ego 

faciem 


ne grace d aucuns fans Iny. Et pour ces raiſons qu'ils ſeroient 


ment, qu'il fuſt entre en la chambre de mon frere, Et afin qu'il 
me creuſt pluſtoſt, j'e{toye contrainte de luy accorder quelque 
choſe en diſſimulant: par quoy, lors qu'il me priaſt que je luy 
promiſſe, qu'incontinent qu'il ſeroit guery, nous ne faiſions plus 
qu'un lict, je luy dy par diſſimulation, en faingnant, que je 
croye a ſes belles promeſſes, que je Py accorderoye, pourveu 
qu'il ne changeaſt d'advis ; mais cependant, qu'il regardaſt 


que perſonne wen ſgeult rien, parce que les ſeigneurs ne pour- 


roicnt eſtre offenſez de nos propos, ny conſcquemment nous en 
vouloir mal. Ains ſerojenten crainte de ce qu'il nauront /#ivy. 
Et ſi nous pouvions eſtre d*accorc enſemble ,qu*il pourroit donner 
ordre, qu'ils entendroient combien peu ils l'avoient eſtime, 
Item, de ce qu'il m'avoit con{eilie, que je ne recerchaſſe la bon- 
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for this cauſe wald be in jelo- 
ſy gif at anis, without thair 
knawledge, 1 ſuld break the 
play ſet up in the contrair in 
thair preſence, 

He ſaid, verray joyfully, 
And think zow thay will e- 
ſteme zow the mair of that? 
Bot I am verray plaid that 


ze ſpeik to me of the Lordis; 


for I beleve at this tyme ze 
deſyre that we ſuld leif to- 
gidder in quyetnes : For gif 
it wer utheryyſe, greiter in- 
convenience might cum to us 
baith than we ar war of: 
bot now I will .do quhatever 
ze will do, and will lufe 40 
 thatzelufe ; and deſiris zow to 
mak thame lufe in lyke ma- 
ner: For, ſen thay ſeik not 
my lyfe, I lufe thame all e- 
quallic. Upon yis point this 
beirer will ſchaw zow mony 
ſmall thingis. Becaus I have 
over mekle to wryte, and it 
is lait, I give traiſt unto him 

h upon 


4 


faciem ſcenæ ad contrariam 


huic fabulam inſtructæ, in 


præſentia, eis inſciis, turba- 


rem. . 


Tum ille vehementer [zu 
ſubjecit, Et tu. putas ne quod 
pluris illi te æſtimabunt ob 
hanc cauſam ? Sed valde gau- 
deo quod ſermonem de proce- 
ribus injeciſti; nunc quidem 
credo te cupere, ut una con- 
corditer vivamus: nam ni 
ita eſſet, majora quam uter. 
que timemus incommoda u- 


trique poſſent evenire; ſed 


nunc, quod tu vis, volo, & 
quod amabis amabo; & cu- 
pio ut corum ſimiliter concili- 
es amorem: Quia poſtquam 
non petunt vitam meam, o- 


mnes amo ex æquo. Circa hoc 


caput hic tabellarius multa mi- 
nuta tibi declarabit: Quia ni- 
mis multa ſuperſunt ſcribenda, 
& jam ſerum eſt, huic adhibe- 
bis fidem juxta tuum verbum, 

Breviter, 


en grand ſoupgen, ſi je troubloy ainſi maintenant la face du 
theatre, qui avoit eſte appreſte pour jouer une autre fable. 
alors eſtant grandement joy eux, il adjouſta, Et penſez- vous 


Numb. 1. | 


que pour cela ils vous cn eſtiment d'avantage? Mais je {uis 
bien aiſe que vous avez fait mention des ſeigneurs; maintenant 
je croye, que vous deſirez que nous vivions enſemblement en 
paix: car s'il eſtoit ainſi, beaucoup plus grandes faſcherics 
nous pourroient advenir a tous deux, que nous ne craignons 
mais a preſent je veux ce que vous voulez, & aimeray ce que 
vous aimerez; & deſire que pareillement vous acqueriez leur 
amitie : car puis qu'ils ne pourchaſſent a m'oſter la vie, je les 
ame tous eſgalement. Touchant ce chef, le porteur vous re- 
citera pluſieurs particularitez: d' autant qu'il y a trop de cho- 
ſes qui reſtent a eſcrire, & qu'il eſt deſia tard, vous adjouſle- 


wo 
72 
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upon zour word. Summa, he 
will ga upon my word to all 


places. 


Alace! I never diſſavit ony 
body: Bot I remit me alto- 
gidder to zour will. Send me 
advertiſement quhat ] fall do, 
and quhatſaever thing all 
cum thairof, I {ail obey zow, 
Adviſe to with zourſelf, gif 
ze can find out ony mair ſe- 
creit inventioun by medicine 
for he ſuld tak medicine and 
che bath at Cragmillar. He 
may not cum furth of the 


| hous this lang tyme. 


Summa, be all that IT can 
leirne, he is in greit ſuſpici- 
oun, and zit notwithſtanding, 
he gevis credit to my word; 
bot Zit not ſa far that he will 
ſchaw ony thing to me: Bot 
nevertheles, I /all draw it out 
of him, gif ze will that ] a- 
vow all unto him, Bot I will 


never rej ice to diſſaive ony 
body that traiſtis in me: Zit 
not- 


Breviter, e J qucvis 
ibit. 


Hei, mihi] nunquam quen- 
quam decepi; ſed ego me in 
univerſum tuæ voluntati ſub- 


jicio. Fac me certiorem quid 
faciam, & quicunque ſequatur 


cvemus, tibi obſcquar. Et- 
iam tecum perpende, an com- 
miniſci queas aliquam occul- 
tiorem rationem per medici- 
nam ; ſumpturus eſt enim & 
medicinam & balncum ad 
Cragmillarium. Non poteſt 
domo egredi ad multos dies. 
Breviter, quantum jutelli- 
gere poſſum, in magna ſuſpi- 
cione verſatur, nihilo tamen 
minus magnam habet fidem 
orationi h, ; Nec tamen uſ- 
que adeo ut quicquam mihi 
efluciat; Aihilo minus ego ex 


eo, ſiqguidem tit vis, omnia a= 


pud eum profitear & ag no- 
cam. Sed nunquam gandebo 


in quovis homine qui mihi fi- 


dit, 


rex foy ſelon voſire parole. En ſomme, i ira on vous voudrez 


par mon commandement. 


Helas! je n'ay jamais trompe perſonne ; mais je me ſub- 
mets en toutes choles a voltre volonte, Faictes moy ſavoir 


ce que je doy faire; & quoy qu'il en puille advenir, je vous obe- 


iray. Et penſcz en vous meſme, ſi pouvez trouver quelque 
moyen plus couvert que par breuvape ; car il doit prendre me- 
dicine, & eſtre baigne a Cregmillar, Il ne peut ſortir du logis 
d'icy a pluſicurs jours. 

Brief, a ce qu j'en puis entendre, il eſt en grand ſoupęon; 
neantmoins il ad jouſte beauconp de foy a ma parole; mais non 
encores tant, qu'il n'en deſcouvre quelque choſe: toutesfois e 
confelſeray, & recongnoiſtray tout devant luy, fi vous le trouvez 
von. Mais ſi ne m'cſiouiray- je jamais A troinper celui qui ſe 
22 en moy: neammoins vous me pouvez commander en toutes 
XX choſcs. 


oa 
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notwithſtanding ze may com- 
mand me in all chingis. Have 
na evill opinioun of me for 
that caus, be reſſbun ze ar 
the occaſion of it Zourſelf; 
becaus, for my awin particu- 
lar revenge, I wald not do it 
to him. | 


He gives me ſum chexis of 
yat quhilk I fear, zea, evin in 
the quick. He ſayis this far, 
yal his fauitis. wer publeiſ! : 
bot yair is that committis 
faultis, that belevis they will 
never be ſpokin of; and zit 


they will ſpeik of greit and 


ſmall. As towart the Lady 
Reres, he ſaid, 1 priy God 
that {cho may ſerve z W for 
your honour : And (aid, it is 
thocht, and he belcvis it to 
be trew, that I have not the 
power of my ſelf into my ſelf, 
and that becaus of the retuſe 
I maid of his offeris. Summa, 
for certanetie he ſuſpectis of 
the thing ze knaw, and of his 
fe. Bot as to the laſt, 
— ie 


how 


1 P-Þ E N DI X. Numb. 1. 


dit, decipiendo: rihilo minus 
tu mihi potes omnibus in re- 
bus imperare. Noli ideo ſi- 


niſtram opinionem de me con- 


cipere ; quia tu ipſe þnhjus rei 
mihi author ES 3 nunquam e- 
nim iſtud in eum committe- 
rem, mcz propriæ ultionis 

cauſa. 
Interim me attingit in lacs 
ſuſpecto; idgue ad vioum hao- 
tenus prologuntus eſi, ſua cri- 
ina elſe palam ; ed fun qui 
majora commuttunt, & opi- 
nantur ea ſi entio egi; & a- 
men homines de magms J1xta 
& parvis loquuntur. D. Rercfia 
ait, Deum precor, ut officia 
que tibi præſtas. ſini ti i ho- 
noni: all cim quoſ. am cre- 
dere, ac fe id verum exiſtima- 
re, me nom habere poteſta- 
tem mei intra me, idque quia 
recnfaverun conditiones a ſe 
oblatas. Breviier, certum eſt 
quod de co quod ſcis, ſuſpice- 
tur, ac de vita etiam. Quod - 
ad poſterius, cum primum c 
duobus aut tribus bonis verbis 
eum 


choſes. Ne concevez dine point de moy aucun ſiniſtre opini- 
on, puis que vous meſmes eſtes cauſe de cela; car je ne le fe- 
roye jamais contre luy pour ma vengeance particuliere. 
Cependant il mia donne attainte du lieu ſuſpect, & a juſques 
icy diſcouru bien au vif, que ces fantes ſont congnenes + mais qu 
ily en a qui en commerent de plus grandes, encores qu'ils 
eſtiment qu'elles ſoient cachees par ſilence ; & toutesfois que 
les hommes parlent des grands auſſi bien que des petits. Quant 
2 Reres il dit, je prie Dieu que les {crvices qu'elle vous fait, 
vous ſojent a honncur. II dit auſſi, qu'il y en a qui croient, 
& que de ſa part il Peſtime veritable, que je may point en 
moy la puifſince de moi meſme, d'autant que Jay refuſé les 
conditions qu'il avoit offertes. Brict, il eſt certain qu'il ſe 
poute de ce que ſęavez, & de {a vie meſmes. Quant au reſte, 
ſoudain 
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ſone that I ſpak twa or thre 
ude wordis unto him, he re- 
Joylis. and is out of dout. | 
I ſaw him not this even- 
ing for to end zour bracelet, 
to the quhilk I can get na 
lokkis. It is reddy to thame : 


and zit I feir that it will bring 


ſum malheur, and may be 
ſene gif ze chance to be hurt. 
Advertiſe me git ze will have 


it, and gif ze will have mair 
ſilyver, and quhen I fall re- 


turne, and how far I may 
ſpeik. He inragis when he 
heiris of Lethingtoun, or of 
zow, or of my brother, Of 
zour brother he ſpeikis na- 
thing. He ſpeikis of the Erle 
of Argyle. Jam in feir quhen 


1 heir him ſpeak ; for he al- 


ſuris himſelf yat he hes not 
an evill opinioun of him. He 
ſpeikis nathing of thame thut 


is out, nouther gude nor e. 


vill, but fleis that point. His 
father keipis his chalmer, I 
bave not ſene him. 


All 


xz + 1x 21 


eum compello, gaudet, ac ti- 


mere delmit, 


Non vidi eum hac veſpera, 
qua tuam armil-am conticie- 
bam, cut nullam pyiſſun ce— 
ram invenire, id enim unum 
ad perfectionem ei deeſt; & 
adhuc vereor ne aliquod fe 
offerat infortunium, & conſpi- 
ci poſſit, ſi te contingat lædi. 
Fac me certiorem num eam 
velis habere, & ſi pluſculum 
pecuniæ velis habere, & quan- 
do debeam redire, & quem in 
loquendo madum mihi ſtatu- 
am. Inſanit ad mentionem de 
Lethingtonio, de te, de fratre 
meo. De tuo fratre nihil lo- 
quitur. De Comite Argathe- 
liz in timore verſor, quoties 


cum audio loquentem; pro 


certo habet eum nihil de fe 
male opinari. De eis qui ex- 
tra unt nihil, neque boni ne- 
que mali, loquitur, ſed ſemper 
hunc locum vitat, Pater ejus 
domi tt contiact, nondum e- 
nim vidi. 

| Omnes 


ſoudain que je lay propoſe deux au trois bouncs paroles, il ſe 
reſiouit, & n'a point de crainte. | 

le ne Vay point vea ceſte apres-deſnee, parce que je faifoye 
voſtre braſſclet, auquel je ne puis accommoder de /a cire : car 
ceſt.ce qui defaw a ſa perfection; & encor je crain, qu'il n'y 
ſurvienne quelque inconvenient. & qu'il ſoit recogneu, S'il ad- 


venoit que vous fuſſicz bleſſe. Fuittes moy emendre fi vous le 


voulez avoir, & ſi avez affaire de quelque peu plus d' argent; 
& quand je doy retourner, & quel ordre jc tiendray a parler a 
Iny. Il enrage quand je tay mention de Lethington, de vous 
& de mon frere. Il ne parle point de volire trere. Quant an 
Conte d' Argathley, je ſuis en crainte, toutes les fois qu'il c14 
deviſe. II s'aſſeure qu'il ne penſe point de mal de luy. Quant 


à ceux qui ſont de dehors, il n'en parle ny en bien, ny en 


mal, ſeulement. il a evite tousjours ce lieu. Son pere ſe tient 
ousjours au logis, & ne l'ay point encores Veu, 
9 XX 2 | Teus 


| 
| 
| 


%% „%%½¼ . 


All the Hamiltounis ar 
heir, that accompanyis me 
verray honorabilly. All the 
friendis of the other convoyis 
me quhen I gang to ſe him. 


He deſyris me to cum and \e 
lim ryle the morne betyme. 
Por to mak ſchort, this bei- 


rer will tell zow the reſt. And 
gif I leirne ony thing heir, I 
will mak zow memorial at 
evin. He will tell zou the 
occaſioun of my remaning. 


Burne this letter, for it is o- 
vir dangerous, and nathing; 


weil (aid in it; for J am 


-thinkand upon nothing bot 


faſcherie. ' Gif ye be in Elin- 


burgh at. the reſſait of it, ſend 


me word ſone. 

Be not offendit, for I gif not 
ovir greit credite. Now ſeing 
to obey zow, my dear Jute, I 
ſpair nouther honour, con- 
ſcience, haſarde, nor greit- 
nes quhatſumevir; tak it, I 
pray Zon, in gude part, and 

. Lot 


Omnes Hamiltonii hic ad. 
ſunt, & me comitantur valde 
honorifice. Alter ius omnes a- 
mict me comitantur quoties 
eum viſo. Petit a me ut cras 
tempore adſim, ut eum ſur- 
gentem videam. Ut paucis 


abſolvam, hic tabellarius re- 


liqua tibi narrabit. Sj quid 
novi hie diſcam, veſpere aci- 
am commentarium. Ille tibi 
explicabit me moræ cauſam. 


Crema has literas, ſunt enim 


per ĩculoſæ, nec quicquam be- 
ne in eis dictum; ego enim 


nihil cogito niſi moleſtias. Si 
fucris Edinburgi cum has ac- 


cipies, fac me cerüiorem. 


Noli cflendi, quia non ni- 
mium fido. Nunc poſtquam 
ob ſtudium tibi obſequendi, 
mi chare amice, neque hono- 
ri, neque conſcientiæ, nec pe- 
riculis, neque quantævis mag- 
nitudini parco; rogo in bo- 

nam 


Teus les Hamoletons ſont icy, qui me font compagnie aſſer 


| honnorable. Tus les amis de l'autre me luivent lorſque je le 
viſie. Il me prie, que je ſoye demain aſſcz a temps peur le 


vor lever. Afin que Je It face court, ce porteur vous dra lc 
ſurplus. Si j'appren icy quelque choſe le foir, je le mettray 


en memoire. Il vous decharera la cauſe de mon ret: 


rdement, 


Brutlez, e ces lettres, car elſes {ont dangercuſcs, & L'il n'y a ri- 
en qui ſoit bien couch; je ue penſe que choſcs faſe 


2 oy 
vous eſtes a E linhour;z, quand vous recevrcꝝ ces lettres, fal- 
Ctes-le moy ſę avoir. 


Ne vous offenſe point, ſi je me fie par trop. Maintenant 
donc, mon cher amy, puis que pour vous compl: 1 185 je n'e- 
ſpargne, ny mon honneur, ny ma conſcience, ny les dangers 
ny meſmes ma grandeur quelle qu'elle puille eſtre; je vos 
pres que vous. Je prenicz en la bonne part, & non ſclön Pin- 


berpre etation 
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not after ye interpretatioun of 
zour fals gude - brother, to 
quhome I pray zou, gif na 
credite aganis the maiſt faith- 
ful luifer that ever ze had, or 
ever ſall have. | | 


Se not hir, quhais fenzeit 
teiris ſuld not be ſa mekle 
praiſit nor eſtemit, as the 
trew and faithful travellis 
quhilk I ſuſtene for to merite 
hir place. For obtening of 
the quhilk aganis my natu- 
ral, I betrayis thame that may 
impeſche me. God forgive 
me, and God give zow, my 
only lufe, the hap and pro- 
ſperitie, quhilk zour humble 
and faithful lufe deſyris unto 
Zow, quha hopis to be ſchort- 
ly ane uther thing to zow, 
for the reward of my irkfum 
travellis. = 

It is lait; I deſyre never to 
ceis fra wryting unto 20; 
Zit now, after the kjfling of 


Tour handis, I will end my 
| „ Better; 


Numb. r. n 23 


nam partem accipias, ac non 
juxta interpretationem = 
cis fratris uxoris tuæ, cui r- 
go nullam adhibeas fidem ad- 
verſus fideliſſinam omnium 


quas aut habuiſti, aut habe- 


bis, amicam. 
Noli eam intueri, cujus fi- 
ctæ lachrymæ non debent 


tanti eſſe, quanti fidi labores, 


quos ego perfero, ut merear 
in ejus l cum ſuccedere: quem 


ut obtineam, ego eos prodo, 


idque adverſus ingenium me- 
um, qui impedimento eſſe poſ- 
ſent. Deus mihi det veniam, 
& Deus tibi det, mi unice a- 
mice, eum ſucceſſum, & feli- 
citatem, quam tua huunhs & 
fidelis amica tibi optat, quæ 
brevi ſperat aliud de te in 
præmium mei moleſti laboris. 


Serum eſt; tamen nun- 


quam cupio ceſſare a ſcriben- 


do ad te; tamen nunc poſt 


oſcula manuum tuarum, fi- 


nem 


terpretation du faux frere de voſtre femme, auquel je vous 
prie auiſi n'adjouſter aucune foy contre la plus fidele amye que 


vous avez eve, ou que vous aurez jamais. 
Ne regardez point a celle, de laquelle les feinctes larmes 
ne vous doivent eſtre de ſi grand poix, que les fideles travoux 


que je ſoufſre, afin que je ptuſſe meriter de parvenir en ſct 


lieu. Pour lequel obtenir, je trahi, voire contre mon natu— 


rel, ceux qui m'y pom roient einpeſcher. Dieu me le vueille- 


pirdonner, & vous doint, mon amy uniqu:, tel ſuccez & fe- 
licitè, que voſtre humble & fidele amye le ſouhaitte, laquelle 
eſpere en brief autre recompenſe de vous, pur ce mien facheux 

labeur. | 
Uelt tard, neantmoins je ne deſire jamais ceſſer de vous 
elcrire ; et tontesfois, apies vous avoir baife les mains, je fe- 
ray fin à mes lettres. Excuſez mon ignorance à eſerire, & re- 
| liſez 


x wa —— 
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letter. Excuſe my evill wry- 
ting, and reid it twyſe over. 
Excuſe that thing that is ſcri- 


blit, for I had na paper zi- 


' ſterday quhen I wrait that of 
ye memoriall. Remember 


upon 2our lufe, and wryte un - 
to hir, and that verray oft. 


Lufe me as I (all do zou. 


Remember zou of the pur- 
pois of the Lady Reres. 

Of the Ingliſmen. 

Of his mother. 

Of the Erle of Argyle. 

Of the Erle of Bothwell. 

Of the ladgeing in Edin- 
burgh, | 


Numb. 1. 


nem meis literis imponam. 
Excuſa meam in pingendo 
imperitiam, eaſque relege. 
Excuſa curtionem characte- 


rum, . quia heri chartam non 


habebam, cum id quod in 
commentario erat, ſcriberem. 
Reminiſcere tuæ amicæ, ac 
ſæpe ad eam reſcribe. Reda- 
ma nie, uti ego te amabo. 

Reminiſcere ſermonis de 
Rereſia. 

De Anglis, 

De matre ejus. 

De Comite Argatheliæ. 

De Comite Bothueliæ. 

De hoſpitio Edinburg], 


liſez mes lettres. Excuſez la briefuete des characteres, car 
hier je n'avoye point de papier, quand j'eſcrivi ce qui eſt au 


memoire. 
ſouvent. 


Ayez ſouvenance de voſtre amye, & luy reſcrivez 
Aimez moy, comme je vous aime: & Ayez me- 


moire du propos de Mademoiſelle Reres. | 


Des Anglois. | 
De ſa mere. 

Du Conte d' Arghley. 
Du Conte de Bothwel. 
Du logis d'Edimbourg. 
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NUMBER HU. 


Copy of 5 original paper in the archives 


2 


of the family ot Hamilton, intitled on 
the back, Proces of divorce twixt 
„Erle Bothwell and his wife, Feb. 21. 
* 1506; 


[ From the contents, however, it appears only to be a proof 
taken, to ſhew, that the Earl, and Lady Jane Gordon, his ſpouſe, 


were within the degrees of conſanguinity prohibited by the Canon 
law.! | . 


HE twenty ane day of Februar, the zeir of God i M. 

v C. and ſextye fyve zeirs, anent the ſupputatioun and 
verificatioun of the degreis of conſanguenitie, attening in 
dowbill ferdis of conſanguenitie: In the quhilkis diſpenſae 
tioun, paſſit betwixt an noble and mychty Lord James Hep- 
burne, Erle Bodwell, Lord Crichtown, Halis, and Liddiſ- 
dail, grete Admirall of the haill realm of Scotland, &c. and 
an nobill and mychty Ladie Jane Gordoun, ſiſter germane to 
an nobill and mychty Lord George Erle of Huntlie, Lord 
Gordoun, &c. fic proces was uſit, as after followis. 


The ſupputatioun & innumeratioun of the ſaid degreis, &ce 


George ſecund, Erle of Huntlie, and firſt of that name, 
beand the ſtoke. | | | 


Margaret Gordon Counteſs of Bodwell, dochtir to the ſaid 
Erle of Huntlie. Erle Bodwell hir ſon ane. | 
Erle Rodwell his ſon that deit in Floudoun twa. 


Patrick Erle Bodwell his fon quha laſt deceſſit in Dumfries, 
thre../ | | 1 


James, now Erle Bodwell, his ſon, the ferd. 


Alexander the third Erle of Huntlie, and ſecund of that 
name, ſon to the ſaid George Erle of Huntlie, and bruther 


to the ſaid Margaret Counteſs of Bodwell, ane. 


Jhone Lord Gordoun, her fone, twa. 


George, the ferd Erle of Huntlie, and ſecond of that 


name, his ſone, three, 
And Jane Gordoun his dochtir, the ſerd. 


Item, 
— 


26 APPENDIN. Numb. 2. 


Gm, Elizabeth Gordoun, Coun:eſs of Marſheal, dochtir 
to the firſt George Lord and Erle of Huntlie, and liſter to 


the ſaid Margaret Counteſs of Bodwell, ane. 


— 


Robert Keith, mailter of Merſheal, her ſon, twa. 

Elizabeth Keith, Counteſs of Huntlie, his dochtir, three, 

And ſane Gordoun hir dochtir, the ferd. 

And ſwa one the faderris ſyde attening in ferdis of con- 
ſanguenctie. 

And ſwa upone hir moder ſyde attening in ferdis of con- 
| Langu netie, 


- Depo tiones teſlium juratorum in fr eſentia 


Magiſtri Alexandri Forreſt rectoris de Logymontrois, pro- 
tho- notarii ſecretarique, et datarii Reverendiſlimi domini et 
domini Joannis '\rchiepiſcopi Sancti Andreæ legati, &c. in 
innumeratione graduum retro: ſcriptorum, apud Edinburgh, 
in cubiculo domini commendatarii de Lutdoris, viceſimo 
primo die menſis Eebruarii, anno 1565, talis fuit examinatio! 

In primis, Jacobus Dunbar de Tarbat, teftis juratus & 
examinatns, deponit, Innumerationem gra elle veram, 
prout in reti oſcripta ſcedula continetur, 

Alexander Dunbar de Kilboyak, teſtis juratus et exami- 
natus, de ponit conformiter priori, qui novit omnes — 
XC: pto ſtirpe. 

Jacobus Keith de Schelis, teſtis juratus et examinaqus, 
Lanes conformiter præcedentibus teſtibus. 

Moenanus Hogg de Bleredryne, teſtis juratus et examina- 


tus, deponit confurmiter priori tel i in omnibus. 


Quas qui:lem de poſitiones teſtium prædictorum ego Magiſter 
Alexander Forreſt rector de Logy Montroſe, prothonotarius 
ac Jaiarius prædicti Reverendithumi Domini Joannis Sancti 
Andre Archiepiſcopt ac legati, medlis ſuis juramentis, cor- 
poraliter r. cepi et in his ſcriptis redegi, teſtantibus, meis ſig- 
no et ſubſciiptione manualibus, ut moris eſt in ſimilibus, anno, 
menſc, die quibus ſupra, inſtamte venerabili patre Johanne 
Domino Commenoatario de Lundoris pro parte præſaff nobilis 
Domini Comitis de Bodwell, et Alexandro Dunbar de Kilboy- 
ak pro parte prædictæ Jeanne n procuratorivus fuis, 
litera orie conttitutis. ; | s 


4. Forrefl proihoriotarius ac datarius raſhes Demini Re- 
de reudiſimi Domini Legati 


f Atteſtor. 
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NUMBER III. 


copy of a letter fans Queen Llifaberl to 
Sir Amias Pawlet. 


Amias, my moſt Faithful an] c reful ſervant, 


OD reward thee trebblefold in the double, for the moſt 
troubleſome charge ſo well diſcharged. If you knew 

my Amias, how. kindly, beſide moſt datifully,, my grate ful 
heart accepts and praiſeth your ſpotleſs endeavors and faith- 
ful actions, your wiſe orders and fate regard performed in 


ſo dangerous and crafty a charge, it would eaſe your travail 


and rejoyce your heart; in which I charge you carry this 
molt inſtant thought, that I cannot balance in any weight of 
my judgement, the value that I prize you at, and ſuppoſe no 


treaſure can countervail ſuch a faith, and fhali condemn me 


in that fault, that yet I never committed, if I reward no: 
ſuch deſert ; yea, let me lack when I molt need it, if I ac- 


knowledge not ſuch a merit, 70: omnibus datum. Let your 


wicked murdreſs know, how with hearty forrow her vile de- 
ſert compels theſe orders, and bid her from me aſł God for- 
giveneſs for her treacherous dealing towards the ſaver of her 
life, many a year to the intollerable peril of her own : and 
yet not content with fo many forgiveneſſes, malt fall again 
to ſo horrible ſurpaſſing a woman's thoughts, much lets a 
princeſs, inſtead of excuſing whereof, not yet being ſo plain- 
ly confeſs'd by the author of my guiltleſs death Let repen- 
tance take place, and let not the fiend poſſeſs her ſo as better 
part be loſt ; for which I pray with hands lified up to him 
that may both ſave and ſpill, With my loving adue and 


Tour moſt aſſured and loving Sovercign, as 
thereto by good deſert induced, 
E. REGINA 
To my loving Anias. 
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Item, Elizabeth Gordoun, Counteſs of Marſheal, dochtir 
to the firſt George Lord and Erle of Huntlie, and lilter to 
che ſaid Margaret Counteſs of Bodwell, ane. 

Robert Keith, maiſter of Merſheal, her ſon, twa. 

Elizabeth Keith, Counteſs of Huntlic, his docktir, * 

And Jane Gordoun hir dochtir, the ferd. 

And ſwa one the faderris ſyde attening in ferdis of con- 
ſanguenctie. 

And ſwa upone hir moder ſyde attening in ferdis of con- 
ſanguenetie, 


Depoſitiones teſtium juratorum in fr efentia 


Mapiſtri Alexandri Forreſt rectoris de Logymontrois, pro- 


tho· notarii ſecretarüque, et datarii Reverendiſſimi domini et 
gomini Joannis -\rchiepiſcopi Sancti Andrez legati, &c. in 
innumeratione graduum retro: ſcriptorum, apud Edinburgh, 


in cubiculo domini commendatarii de Lundoris, viceſimo 


primo die menſis Februarii, anno 1565, talis fuit examinatio. 


In primis, Jacobus Dunbar de Tarbat, teſtis juratus & 
examinatus, de ponit, Innumerationem __— elle _ 
prout in reti oſcripta ſcedula continetur. 

Alexander Dunbar de Kilboyak, teſtis juratus et exami- 


natus, de ponit conformiter priori, qui novit omnes gradus, 


exce pto ſtirpe. 
Jacobus Keith de Schelis, teſtis juratus et examinatus, 
deponit conformiter præcedentibus teſtibus. 


Monanus Hogg de Bleredryne, teſtis juratus et examina- 


tus, deponit conformiter priori tel!1 in omnibus. 

Quas quidem de poſitiones teſtium prædictorum ego Magiſter 
Alexander Forreſt rector de Logy Montroſe, prothonotarius 
ac Jaarivs prædicti Reverenduimi Domini Joannis Sancti 
Andre Archiepiſcopi ac legati, mediis ſuis juramentis, cor- 
poraliter ri cepi et in his ſcriptis redegi, teſtantibus, meis ſig- 
110 et lubſcriptione manualibus, ut moris eſt in ſimilibus, anno, 
menſc, die quibus ſupra, iuſtante venerabili patre Johanne 
Domino Commendatario de Lundoris pro parte præſati nobilis 


Domini Comitis de Bodwell, et Alexandro Dunbar de Kilboy- 


ak pro parte prædictæ Jeanne Gordon, procuratoribus ſuis, 
lite ra orie conttitutis. 


A. Forrell prothonotarius ac datarius frefati Domini Ne- 
ecrendifing Domini Legatt 


Atteſtor. 
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Copy of a letter from Queen Eliſabeth to 


Sir Amias Pawlet. 


Amias, my moſt faithful and c reful ſervant, 
OD reward thee trebblefold in the double, for the moſt 
troubleſome charge ſo well diſcharged. It you knew; 
my Amias, how kindly, beſide moſt dutifully, my grateful 


heart accepts and praiſeth your ſpotleſs endeavours and faith- 


ful actions, your wiſe orders and ſafe regard performed in 
ſo dangerous and crafty a charge, it would eaſe your travail 
and rejoyce your heart; in which I charge you carry this 
molt inſtant thought, that I cannot balance in any weight of 
my judgement, the value that I prize you at, and ſuppoſe no 
treaſure can countervail ſuch a faith, and fhali condemn me 
in that fault, that yet I never committed, if reward not 
ſuch deſert ; yea, let me lack when I moſt need it, if I ac- 
knowledge not ſuch a merit, a omnibus datum. Let your 
wicked murdreſs know, how with hearty ſorrow her vile de- 


ſert compels theſe orders, and bid her from me aſk God for- 


giveneſs for her treacherous dealing towards the ſaver of her 


life, many a year to the intollerable peril of her own : and 
yet not content with ſo many forgiveneſſes, mult fall again 
to ſo horrible ſurpaſſing a woman's thoughts, much leis a 


princeſs, inſtead of excuſing whereof, not yet being ſo plain- 
ly confeſs'd by the author of my guiltleſs death Let repen- 
tance take place, and let not the fiend poſſeſs her ſo as better 


part be loſt ; for which pray with hands lifted up to him 
that may both fave and ſpill. With my loving adue and 


prayers for thy long life, 
Your moſt aſſured and loving Soyercign, as 
thereto by good deſert induced, 


E. REGINA» 


To my loving Amias. 
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NUMBER. 


[In the Differtation annexed to Dr Robertſon's hiſtory 


| there is a letter written by Queen Mary to the Counteſs of 


Lennox, in vindication of berſelf; & .« nd ſubjoined to it is an 
anſwer, written by the Earl of Lemiox to the Counteſs, ex- 
prefling his belief of the Queen's guilt. From theſe letters 
2 ſtrong argument is inferred againſt Qyeen Mary. It is but 


jullice to annex the following letter from the Queen, which 


ferves to hs that matter. ] 


' 
— 


Extract of a letter from Queen Mary to 


the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, her Am- 
baſſador at the court of France, 2d of 
May 1578 *. 


by y ORIGINAL. 


Adame (la Comteſſe) FR Lenox, ma belle mere, eſt 
decedee depuis un mois en ga; ayant laiſſee une ſien- 
ne petite fille, dont Ja Reine d'Anplcterre $'eſt. retenue la 
garde. Jeſcris à ceux-qui font pres de mon fils, de faire in- 
ſtance en ſon nom de cette ſucceſſion ; non pour envie que 
Jaye qu'elle luy demeure, mais pour ſervir* de declaration, 
que luy et moy ne devons eſtre reputez ni traitez en etran- 
gers au royaume d'Angleterre, puis que nous ſommes nais 
dans la meme iſle. Cette bonne dame s'eſtoit, graces a Dicu, 
fort bien reconnue vers mois, depuis cinq ou {ix ans que 
nous avons eu intelligence enſemble : & m'a advouee par 
lettres eſcrites de ſa main, que je garde, le tort qu'elle m'a- 
voit fait en ſes injuſtes pourſuites, dreſſèes, comme elle me 
. entendre, par ſon conſentment, pour avoir ete mal in- 
forme ; mais principalement, par expres commandement de 
Jadite Rei ine d Angleterre, & perſuaſion de ceux de fon con- 
ſeil, qui avoient toujours empeſche noſtre appointement; 
lorſque ayant connu mon innocence, elle vouloit defiſter de 
me pourſuivre, juſqu'a refuſer plainement d'advouer ce qu' ils 
feroient contre moi ſoubs ſon nom. 


_ * Mem, Scots Coll, Paris, tom 11, Ne 55.; Keith, Appendis, 
2. 145» 
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nals. 42 ?Pz8NDIE MM 


A TRANSLATION. 


HE Counteſs of Lenox, my mother-in-law, died about 
a month ago ; and the Queen of England has taken 
into her care the Counteſs's grand- daughter . I have written 


tg thoſe who are about my ſon to enter a claim in his name 


r this ſucceſſion; not for any deſire that I have that he 
ſhould actually ſucceed unto it, but rather to teſtify that nei- 
ther he nor I ought to be reputed nor treated as foreigners in 
England, who are born within the fame iſle. This 
lady was, thanks to God, in very good correſpondence with 
me theſe five or (ix years bygone, and has confeſſed to me, 
by ſandry letters under her hand, which I carefully preſerve, 
the injury ſhe did me by the unjuſt purſuits which ſhe allowed 


to go out againſt me in her name, through bad information: 


but principally, ſhe ſaid, through the expreſs orders of the 
Queen of England, and the perſuaſion of her council; who 
alſo took much ſulicitude, that ſhe and I might never come to 
good underſtanding together. But how ſoon ſhe came to 
know of my innocence, ſhe deſiſted from any further pur- 
ſuit againſt me; nay, went ſo far as to refuſe her conſent to 


any thing they ſhould act againſt me in her name. 


This, no doubt, is the Lady Arabella Stewart, only child to | 
Charles Eart of Lenox, who died anno 1576. | 1 
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